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zealots who would destroy six millions of their equals rather 
than submit to the limitation of the American Empire. Nine- 

T was easy to foresee that, in addressing a meeting of | tenths of the educated classes in England regretted the disso- 
Trades Unions on the American question, Mr. Bricur | lution of the Union, and almost an equal majority considers 
would continue the task of his life by propagating social | the conquest of the South at the same time impossible and 
animosity and political disaffection. Even demagogues must | unjust. It is neither from toleration towards slavery nor 
have something to love in the midst of their habitual hatred. from hostility to the United States, that the friends of peace 
Costetr cherished to the last 2 mass of thoroughly English | and freedom deprecate the continuance of the war. A third 
prejudices, and the turbulent mendacity of O’ConNELL was or fourth part of Mr. Bricut’s thirty millions, occupying a 
partially redeemed by a genuine attachment to Ireland. | territory half as large as Europe, have displayed extraordinary 
Mr. Bricur has also his peculiar patriotism, but it regards a heroism in vindicating the independence which they have 
country which is not his own. For years he has rejoiced in | resolved never to abandon. The partisans of one side are 
the spectacle “ of thirty millions of men happy and prosperous the enemies of the other, and in cheering on the North to 
“ without Emperor, without King, without the surroundings invasion and bloodshed they are inflicting unprovoked 
“of a Court, without nobles except such as are made by | wrong on a gallant and suffering nation. It becomes respon- 
“ intellect and virtue, without State bishops and State priests, | sible politicians in a neutral country to be really as well as 
“the sole vendors of a law which works salvation, without | legally neutral. The victories of the Confederates may be 
“ great armies and great navies, without great debt, and regarded with complacency, inasmuch as they tend to accele- 
“ without great taxes.” His enthusiastic affection for , rate the result which all but frantic democrats and philan- 
America is only the supplement or reverse of his malignant | thropists see to be apparently inevitable. The North may 
hostility to the country and constitution which he intends | take Vicksburg, Charleston, and Richmond, but it will never 
to describe in his implied antithesis. In the United Kingdom, | restore the empire for which it is fighting; and the Con- 
another thirty millions of men, not uniformly prosperous, have | federates, as they will assuredly remain independent, will 
suffered under the tyranny of a Queen, and have abhorred the | achieve their object the sooner in proportion to the success of 


pageant of a Court, while a House of Lords, an Established 
Church, a standing army and a navy, with their attendant 
taxes and debt, have filled up the measure of their wrongs. 
As long as republican felicity appeared to be realized in 
another hemisphere, there was some hope that the contrast 
might encourage formidable discontent in England. But when 
discord was unexpectedly introduced into the Transatlantic 
Paradise, Mr. Bricut’s dream of revolution was rudely 
interrupted. His band of thirty million brothers, divided 
into two unequal sections, have for two years been 
engaged in mutual! slaughter. They have extemporised 
two enormous armies, one considerable navy, two large 
debts, and two systems of taxation collectively heavier than 
that which oppresses England. Instead of Queen Vicrtorta, 
they have both Mr. Lixcotn and Mr. Jerrerson Davis; for 
State priests, they have the murderous brawlers of the New York 
and Boston pulpits; and their nobles derive their titles, like 
Mr. Cassius Cray, from intellect, or, like General ButLer and 
Mr. Cameron, from virtue. Forgetting his view of the happy 
and prosperous community which he had always celebrated 
as the perfection of human society, Mr. Bricut now discovers 
that at the birth of the great Republic there were sown the 
seeds of dissolution. ‘‘ The infant giant in its cradle may be said 
“to have been rocked under the shade of the cypress, which 
“is the symbol of mortality and the tomb.” It must not, 
however, be supposed that the slavery which endangered the 
Union involved any blame to a faultless democracy. The 
demon who found his way into the American Eden was the 
English Satan. 
“united, and to be united it was necessary to tolerate 
“slavery ;” it was “the patriotism of the American people ” 
that induced them to make concessions to slavery. Such is 


the version of history which Mr. Bricur is not ashamed to | 


invent for the multitude which, like other able demagogues, 
he instinctively despises. At the time of the American rebel- 


lion, twelve States out of thirteen still maintained the | 


institution of slavery ; and the question of tolerating the all 


but universal system could never have occurred to the slave- | 
holder Wasutneron, to the slaveholder Jerrerson, or to any | 


founder of the Republic. Even in an argument for the 
extermination or forcible subjection of the Southern Slave 
States, it was necessary to introduce a calumny on England 
and an apology for America. 

It is an old artifice of agitators to represent moderate and 


reasonable politicians as advocates of the opposite extreme. 
Mr. Bricut adopts the language and the feelings of the Northern 


“ To meet England it was necessary to be | 


their arms. There is, however, no reason to dispute the 
honesty of an opposite judgment, if it is supported by reason- 
able or plausible arguments. Political and military predic- 
tions are necessarily uncertain, and the dislike to slave 
which biasses many judgments in favour of the North 
is a legitimate and intelligible feeling. Mr. Bricut’s 
motives, also, are perfectly intelligible; but they consist 
almost exclusively of unjustifiable antipathies. Even if 
an orator has the misfortune to hate the ruling classes 
of his own country, he has no right to misrepresent their 
language and their acts. 


Mr. Bricnt’s denunciation of those classes which he falsely 
stigmatizes as privileged is culpably unjust and mischievous. 
He asks the artisans whom he addresses, if they have not an 
interest in the American question. “ Privilege thinks it has 
“ a great interest in it; and every morning with blatant voice 
| “ it comes into your streets and curses the great American 
oe Republic.” ‘The Trades Unions, of course, applauded the 
_ appeal to their evil passions, but envy itself can scarcely per- 
| suade itself that writers in newspapers are properly personified 

as “ Privilege.” There is, indeed, no privilege which pro- 
vincial demagogues so habitually grudge as the privilege of 
their opponents to think and to write in freedom. Plat- 
forms are easily monopolized by the favourites of the mob ; 
and in the House of Commons, surrounded by equals who 
| eannot be silenced, Mr. Bricut well knows how to moderate 
| his unscrupulous declamation. The criticism of public writers 
has always been intolerable to his overbearing nature, and 
although he has frequently expressed his own dislike by 
_ asserting that they live in garrets, he holds them out to the 
jealousy of his hearers as the embodiment of aristocratic 
| privilege. This “Privilege” has, it seems, beheld for many 


years past the afflicting spectacle of American equality and 
happiness. “ Privilege has shuddered at what might happen 
“‘to Europe if this grand experiment should succeed.” Yet 
Mr. Bricut is fully aware that “ Privilege,” as represented 
by the more intelligent part of the press, regretted almost 
unanimously the secession of the Southern States, and dis- 
approved of the grounds on which it was justified. It is 
impossible to blame seriously the indignant workmen 
who afterwards voted an address to Mr. Lincony, in- 
cluding an attack on the “arrogant aristocracy” 
who have committed the heinous crime of remaining 
| neutral in a foreign quarrel. Four or five days ago, the 
arrogant ari assembled in the House of Lords 
approved, with but one dissentient voice, Lord Russeu1’s 
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declaration that it was inexpedient to interfere between the 
belligerents even by the tender of good offices. The Federal 
populace itself could scarcely find a ground for offence in the 
maintenance of rigid impartiality; but the animosity of 
emigrant Irishmen and of Abolitionists will receive a new 
impulse when Mr. Bricut and his irresponsible followers assure 
the Presment that all Englishmen above the working classes 
are the enemies of the United States. If war should un- 
happily arise, no small part of the blame will attach to the 
reckless partisans who have habitually calumniated their own 
Government and country by echoing the vituperative false- 
hoods of the Northern Press. The poor workmen who call 
Mr. Lixcotn “a Colossus” may be excused for not under- 
standing that they are identifying themselves with a faction 
which may shortly be powerless even in the Northern Federa- 
tion. 

The best commentary on Mr. Bricut’s patriotism is furnished 
by the exceptional eulogies on his conduct and character which 
are always introduced into the most raving American declama- 
tions against England. Even the Irish Anti-Secession orators 
of New York, when they prophesy a future secession of their 
native island, add a point to their attacks on the English name 
and race by reserving a tribute to “that great and good man 
“ Joun Bricut,” who has fairly earned the love of every enemy 
of his country. On Thursday night he provided additional 
encouragement to Mr. Casstus Cay, who is about once more 
to represent at a European Court the respect of his Govern- 
ment for diplomatic decency and for the rights of a friendly 
country. If pirates are sent from American harbours to 
commence an unprovoked war by preying upon English 
commerce, their instigators and apologists will quote 
Mr. Bricut’s declaration that “ Privilege”—or, in other 
words, England — “ shuddered at the spectacle of American 
“ prosperity.” His oration was intended equally to encourage 
the good will of the working-classes to the North, and to 
stimulate the already superfluous animosity of the Federal 
population towards England. It may safely be asserted that 
the leaders and representatives of English opinion are incapable 
of imitating his extravagant injustice. The most considerable 
statesmen of all parties have urged the population to acquiesce 
without resistance in the sufferings occasioned by the blockade 
of the Southern ports. Mr. Brient perversely throws the 
blame on the cotton-growers and the Confederate Government, 
because the inhabitants of an invaded country have the courage 
and self-denial to destroy their properity rather than to provide 
resources for an enemy. It is idle to pretend that his zealous 
adherence to the Northern cause is dictated by humanity, or by 
any motive except political attachment to democratic institutions. 
As long as the Slave States remained within the Union, they had 
no warmer friend than the orator who now attributes to them 
as a crime their resolute defence of their own independence. 
Some of the audience had perhaps recently applauded speeches 
in favour of another country, which is, with less hope of suc- 
cess, resisting a foreign invader. Mr. Brieut himself may 
vindicate his consistency by proving that, after the United 
States, and even in preference to Imperial France, his cordial 
esteem has always been bestowed upon Russia. 


POLAND. 


Naira defeat of Lanciewicz was only what might have been 
confidently expected whenever the Russians could drive 
any considerable body of the insurgents into a corner. So long 
as a guerilla chief can move about with a small band of followers, 
and can keep constantly changing his position without ever 
leaving the ground that is favourable to him, or fighting a 
pitched battle, he may baffle and elude a Body of regular 
troops much greater than his own. But if troops are brought 
up in sufficient numbers to pin him down into a limited area, 
and if artillery can once be employed against him, his fate is 
sealed. The courage and desperation of the Poles were never 
more conspicuously displayed than in the two encounters in 
which LanaiEewicz tried to break out of the meshes of the net. 


Men must be very bold and very desperate when, although | 
armed with nothing but scythes, they can be brought to | 
leave the shelter of woods, and attack artillery bearing | 
directly on them. In both engagements courage and despera- | 
tion won the day, and the Russians were defeated. But | 
Lanalewicz gained no real advantage, and his dead enemies 
were immediately replaced by fresh forces. Consequently, he 
was obliged to break up his men into detachments, and leave 
each to consult its own safety. The address he issued to his 
soldiers on the eve of leaving them may have been the fruit 
of the moral cowardice which prompts a man to hide the worst 
from his friends, or it may have been designed to save them 


from a hopeless and disastrous panic. It would require a 
much fuller acquaintance with the whole character of the 
Polish leader than Western critics possess to determine to 
which of these motives this address should be attributed. 
He could scarcely have held the position he did, even 
for so short a time, unless his countrymen had recognised 
in him many of the qualities which make a man fit 
to lead his companions in the hour of danger. But, how- 
ever highly they may have esteemed him, they seem to 
be able to dispense with him, They still go on fighting, 
and they fight as well as ever. Sometimes they beat the 
Russians, and sometimes the Russians beat them; but the 
flame of the insurrection does not appear to be dying out. 
It is now obvious that the Poles cannot hope to win back 
their own freedom by sheer hard fighting; but this was as 
obvious from the outset as it is now. The hope of the 
Poles is not that they may conquer the Russians, but that 
they may gain time for the West to interfere, and may 
attract so large an amount of popular attention in Russia 
itself to their sufferings and wrongs, that it may be impossible 
for the Russian Government to treat them for the future as 
they were treated before the insurrection began. If this is 
achieved, the insurrection will have succeeded, and those who 
have fallen will not have given their lives for their country 
in vain. 

There seems every probability that, in this sense, the insur- 
rection will be successtul. It is scarcely possible that, for some 
few years at least, Poland should be crushed and trampled on 
as it has been since the ill-fated rising of 1830. The English 
Government is understood to be inviting all the Powers that 
were parties to the Treaty of Vienna to join in a common 
entreaty or requisition to Russia that the terms of that treaty 
may be carried out so far as they were designed to benefit 
Poland. In France the Emperor finds public opinion too strong 
to remain an inactive spectator of the struggles of a nation 
which it is one of the standing historical delusions of the French 
to think peculiarly under their care. NapoLeon squeezed 
Poland like an orange, and threw away the rind with the 
greatest indifference when he had sucked the juice. In 
1830, the Government was in search of a war after the 
timid fashion in which the Government of Louis ParierEe 
sought for remote and splendid advantages, and, as a sagacious 
Prefect took occasion to suggest, liberating Poland would be 
more dramatic than swallowing Belgium. But the French 
Government had never at any moment the slightest intention 
of any serious kind to go to war for Poland. M. Guizor says 
so, and he ought to know. Nor was any memorial addressed 
by any Continental Government on behalf of the Poles at all 
comparable in boldness and clearness of purpose to the despatch 
of Lord Patmerston to Lord Heyressury. That France is 
particularly likely or specially called upon to fight for 
Poland, is a chimera, but it is a chimera in which both 
the Poles and the French believe. The Emperor has taken 
great pains to let it be known that he will not go 
to war if he ean help it. The Moniteur has expressly 
assured M. Bittautt that this time he and not Prince 
Naro.ron has got hold of the Emrrror’s real meaning, and 
M. BILLavtt says that the Emperor considers it an occasion for 
purely diplomatic action. But the elections are near at hand. 
Things do not go on very well in Mexico, and the Govern- 
ment can scarcely run directly counter to the vague wishes of 
the ordinary Frenchman who believes it to be the mission of the 
French Eagle to take Poland under its wing. The Emperor 
must do something, and in all probability he will propose a 
Congress. And even if a Congress is not held, this would 
not necessarily prevent England and France, and some of 
the minor Powers that were parties to the Treaty of Vienna, 
joining in a formal demand or request that Russia shall now 
do for the Poles what she undertook to do half a century ago. 


The general object of the provisions in the Treaty of Vienna 
relating to Poland was to preserve the national, civil, and 
commercial independence of Poland, while its political exist- 
ence was merged in those of the three partitioning Powers. 
The Vistula was to be free from one end of Poland to the 
other, the Kingdom of Poland was to be bound to Russia 
by a constitution, and the national traditions and insti- 
tutions were, so far as possible, to be respected. All this 
was very vague, and there was no one to see that any 
part of it was carried out. But ALEXANDER was un- 
doubtedly at first desirous of keeping faith with Poland; 
and although he called the Diet together only when he 
pleased, and never presented the Budget which he assured 
the Poles they should have the satisfaction of voting, yet he 
seems throughout his reign to have been desirous to let the 
Poles have their Constitution, if they could have it without 
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one tite inclined to unite all the Polish provinces seized on 
by Russia into one constitutional Kingdom of Poland, and 
that it was the opposition of Austria and Prussia that pre- 
vented him from carrying out this plan. He expressly, in 
the treaty, reserved to himself the power of extending to all 
his Polish provinces the constitution he gave to the 
smaller district of the Kingdom; and the object of 
80 singular a, provision as that by which a Sovereign 
took power to give his own subjects a constitution was, 
in all probability, that he might protect himself against the 
charge of bad faith which Austria and Prussia might other- 
wise have made against him. The difficulties which beset 
Avexanper I. then are exactly those which will beset 


ALEXANDER II. now, if the remonstrances and exhortations of | 
the West drive him to fulfil the stipulations of the Treaty of | 
Vienna. The separation of the Kingdom of Poland from the | 


other Polish provinces of Russia is a purely arbitrary one. 
The Poles are just as much Poles in the one district as in the 
other. The present insurrection prevails in both; nor would 
it be possible for Russia really to treat one better than the other. 
Therefore, whatever is done for the four millions of Poles in the 
Kingdom of Poland must, sooner or later, be done for the whole 
twelve millions of Poles under Russian dominion. To ask the 
Emperor to give a constitution to all these millions, and to 
make himself King of so large a portion of ancient Poland, is 
to ask him to do a very serious thing. Were such a kingdom 
constituted, the Poles of Posen and Galicia would probably 
make a great effort to be included within its borders; and 
thus, if Prussia and Austria wish to retain those provinces, it 
is scarcely to their interest that a constitutional Kingdom of 
Russian Poland should be set up. Nor can this establish- 
ment of a Polish Constitution be taken apart from its general 
effect on the rest of the Russian empire. What the Poles 
have, the Russians must have. Ii can scarcely be ex- 


pected that the Emperor should allow the creation of | 


two distinct constitutional bodies in one monarchy ; 


to meet in one central representative body, it is doubtful 
whether the Russian Empire generally is sufficiently 
civilized to make the experiment a safe one. While, there- 
fore, the Treaty of Vienna affords much the best ground on 
which Governments friendly to Poland can interfere and claim 
a right to be heard in her favour, it is not probable that the 
particular solution of the difficulties arising from the par- 
tition which the framers of the Treaty agreed on will be 
the one now carried out. The insurrection will not have been 
fruitless, and the diplomatic intervention of the West will not 
have been illusory, if a result apparently less complete is 
arrived at—if Russia is sufliciently brought under the 
power of the public opinion of Europe to feel herself 
obliged to let the Poles have a fair chance, and be protected 
against exceptional acts of tyranny, and the persecution that 
endeavours to entinguish national life. If the Poles can 
but be sure of this, they may trust to time to bring them 
something more. Time will allow the growth of a general 
inclination for free institutions in the Russian Empire, and 
the Poles must share in whatever good may flow from this. 
Or if the huge framework of the Russian Empire falls to 
pieces, time may, perhaps, permit a compact and free Poland 
to emerge from the ruins. 


THE ALADAIMA. 


b hen whole history of the Alabama is now before the 
public, and we are able to understand precisely how 
it is that the English Government is charged with negli- 


gence in permitting her to get to sea, and what is the | 


answer to this charge which Earl Russeut sets up. It isa 
case which ought to be discussed with the most jealous 
impartiality. The general conviction of the uselessness of the 
prosecution of the war by the North, and admiration of 
the skill and gallantry shown by the commander of the vessel 
since she left England, have, it is to be feared, engendered 
a slight wish that international law should somehow be 
made to show that it was quite legal to build the Alabama 
here, and to let her go out and try her luck. Inter- 
national law is not to be treated in this way; and 
if there was a duty imposed, under the circumstances, 
on the English Government to detain the ship, it would 
be a most lamentable thing if we were to refuse to acknow- 
ledge that we had done wrong, and were to trifle with 
the principles of law simply because there is something 
exciting in the adventures of the Alabama. England has 
every proper motive to do right in this matter. We cannot 


can but clear away. the passions and prejudices of the moment, 
we may easily see that prudence would bid us wish that 
the measures taken to prevent the building of ships of 
war in neutral ports should be as stringent as possible. 
If, as we think, Earl Russert has done all that the 
law permitted him to do, it is a matter of regret rather 
than of rejoicing that he could not do more. Some day, we 
may be sure, the precedent of the Alabama will be used in a 
way which Englishmen will find far from pleasant. Practically, 
it decides that ships of war may be built in the harbours of a 
neutral with an impunity that is all but complete ; and this is 
a decision very adverse to English interests, as Mr. Apams did 
not fail to point out in his communications with Lord Russet. 
Lord Russet had no answer, except that the law of England 
did not permit him to put a penal statute in force illegally 
because it happened to suit political interests. Whether Lord 
RusseELt was right in saying that the law prevented him from 
acting otherwise than he did, is a question involving many 
diflicult points of law; but the general nature of the issue to 


_ be decided may be stated with tolerable simplicity and brevity. 


The Foreign Enlistment Act makes it a misdemeanor to 
equip, or fit out, or arm a vessel of war in an English port, 
with an intent that it may be used against a Government, or 
any body of persons assuming to be a Government, with 
which the QUEEN is at peace, and it authorises officers of the 
Navy or the Customs to seize any ship fitted out in contra- 
vention of the statute. The United States have an Act 
couched in terms almost exactly similar, and American cases 
have decided that the gist of the offence is the intent, and 
that the intent must have been definitely formed in the 
country where the ship is built. An Englishman may, if he 
pleases, build a ship of war, arm her, and put to sea with 


and even if the Poles and Russians were willing | 


if, after getting to sea, he formed the plan of selling her 
to either of the belligerent Governments in North America, he 
would still have committed no offence against the Act. He must, 
in building and equipping the ship, have meant that it should 
be employed in the service of the belligerent. This intention 
must be proved. The Government cannot call on the ship- 
builder to say what is going to be done with the vessel he is 
building. It must, before it takes any step whatever, have 
such proof of the intention of the shipbuilder as would justify 
a verdict against him on a criminal trial. ‘This is the first 
great obstacle in the way of the detention of a ship; and it 
appears to us that a very slight degree of caution would 
prevent any one obtaining legal evidence of this intention. In 
the case, however, of the Alabama, no caution was used, and 
the proof of the intention was ample. The vessel was built 
under the superintendence of a citizen of one of the Con- 
federate States; and sailors were hired expressly to sail in 
her and fight for the South. It is very unlikely that evidence 
so cogent will be forthcoming in the case of any othier 
ship built for the same purpose. And the English 
Government will not itself collect the evidence; it asks 
that evidence strong enough to justify its action should 
be laid before it. It will do nothing on suspicion, nor will 
it employ its own officials to get up the case. ‘This, 
again, is another serious stumbling-block in the way of the 
agents of a belligerent Power which apprehends injury from 
a vessel if permitted to go to sea. When Mr. Apams in- 
formed Lord Russet that he had strong reason to suspect 
that a vessel was being built at Liverpool for the Confederate 
Government, Lord Russet asked him to produce satisfactory 
legal evidence ; and to procure this took some time, during 
which the equipment of the Alabama was pushed rapidl 

forward. At last the evidence was submitted to the Bnalish 
Government; and then the question arose as to the proper 
course to be taken. Lord Russet says that the Government 
cannot possibly take on itself to decide whether evidence is or 
is not satisfactory. It cannot take so serious a step as seizing 
on the property of a British subject until it is advised 
that it has a legal right to do so, and therefore the proper 
course is for the Cabinet to take the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown. ‘This was done in ihe case of the 
Alabama, and the Law Officers pronounced an opinion 
adverse to the ship. The Government was accordingly 
preparing to send down an order to detain her, when it was 
announced by telegraph that the Alabama had already 
sailed. If Lord Russet. is right in saying that the parties 
asserting the illegal character of a ship must bring evidence 
sufficient to support a criminal conviction, and also that the 
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we are parties and the Americans are not, the power of 
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how any charge of negligence can be fairly made against our 
Government. ‘The whole case of the Federal Government 
against the ship was not submitted to Earl Russext until the 
24th of July, and on the morning of the 29th the opinion of 
the Law Officers had been received, and the Government was 
prepared at once to act on it. 


When a ship built under such circumstances as the Alabama 
gets safely to sea, a new set of questions arise. What are the 
subsequent responsibilities and duties of the neutral Govern- 
ment? In the case of the Alabama, the English Government 
was satisfied with sending orders that, if she called at Queens- 
town or Nassau, she should be detained. She went straight to 
the Azores, and so there was no opportunity of putting the 
order in force, and the English Cabinet conceived that 
there was nothing more for it to do. On one occasion, 
however, some years ago, the English Government did 
much more than this. An expedition was fitted out in 
an English port to carry troops in the service of the 
Queen of PortucaL during her contest with Don Micver. 
The English Government had no evidence to support the 
suspicion, but it suspected that the destination of the expe- 
dition was Terceira, one of the Azores, and an English vessel 
was sent to cruise off the Azores, and prevent the expedition 
landing there. This was done, and the expedition was ‘orced 
back to Brest. A large majority in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment approved the proceeding; but it is exceedingly question- 
able whether the English Government did not step beyond 
the province of a neutral by this interference, and it is evi- 
dent that it would be in the highest degree inconvenient and 
dangerous if we admitted that there was any duty incumbent 
on a neutral to see that a ship of war fitted out im his waters and 
escaping to sea was not subsequently used by a belligerent. But, 
although the neutral Government is not to be expected to take 
care that no damage is done, is it liable to be called on for com- 
pensation if the commerce of the other belligerent suffers from 
the vessel built for a hostile purpose in the waters of the 
belligerent? Mr. Apams maintained that in such a case com- 
pensation is due, and he claimed compensation for the damage 
done by the Alabama. Lord Russeti refused compensation 
on the ground that the English Government had done all that 
it could have been expected to do—that it had taken the 
opinion of the Law Officers immediately the case of the Federal 
Government had been submitted to it, and was prepared 


to act on the opinion of the Law Officers immediately it was | 


received. But Lord Russett went further, and introduced a 
doctrine which makes it still more unlikely that the inter- 
ference of neutral Governments with the equipment of ships of 
war by their subjects for a belligerent Power will henceforth 
be effectual. Lord Russert urged that even if there had 
been any failure on the part of the English Executive in 
the duties which it owed as a neutral and friendly Govern- 
ment to that of the Federal States, yet it was entitled to 
set off against this dereliction of the duty of a neutral 
all the infringements of neutrality of which the Federal 
Government has been guilty since the beginning of the 


war. Mr. Apams was told that he could not complain | 


even if the Alabama had been suffered to escape too easily, 
because the Federal Government had made large and con- 
stant purchases of arms in England, and had also led British 
subjects, by very unfair means, into taking service in thie 
Federal army and navy. Of course Mr. Apams refused 
to admit that the Federal Government had ever unfairly 
induced British subjects to enlist. Whether this is so or not 
is a collateral subject into which we cannot now enter. The 


important point is, that Lord Russe.t maintafns, on behalf of | 


England, that a belligerent cannot complain of the fitting out 


of ships of war in the neutral’s territory, if the belligerent | 


has, by buying arms or enlisting soldiers or sailors in the 
neutral territory, violated the privilege of the neutral to stand 
wholly aloof from the contest. 


When we add all these things together, we may easily see 
that the whole tendency of this precedent is to make the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, so far as it prohibits building ships of 
war, a dead letter. The despatches both of Lord Russe. 
and Mr. Apams are clear and ablé, and the case has been as 
well argued on both sides as we could wish. Nor is it easy 
to say that Lord Russet was wrong in his main argument, 


unless we are also prepared to say that it is the business of 


an English Government to seize British property on less than 
legalevidence. The Americans, indeed, acted differently during 
our war with Russia. On one occasion, Mr. Crampton, then 
our representative at Washington, submitted to the American 
Government a body of evidence showing that a ship was being 
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fitted out at New York to act against British vessels. The 
ArrorNEY-GENERAL at once telegraphed to the proper officer at 
New York to consult with the British Consul, and to prosecute if 
he thought there was good ground. The next day the Collector 
stopped the vessel. Obviously, if the statute is to be made 
operative, this is the way in which a Government must be pre- 
pared to act. It must risk something and proceed on suspicion. 
But it cannot be said that an English Government is bound 
to act on suspicion to the detriment of a British subject. Lord 
RvssELL was quite aware that his conception of the proper 
course to be taken by the Government took the virtue out of 
the Act, and he had foresight enough to see that a facility of 
fitting out ships of war in neutral waters was by no means a 
gain to England. He accordingly proposed to Mr. Apams 
that the English Government should ask the consent of Par- 
liament to add clauses to the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
enabling the Executive to act more rapidly and effectually, 
provided that the Government and Congress of the Federal 
States would amend their Act in the same way. Mr. Abas 
submitted this proposal to the consideration of the Government 
at Washington, but the American Government has declined 
to accede to the suggestion. We cannot pretend to say what 
were the motives which led to this refusal. But, whatever 
they may have been, we may have the satisfaction of think- 
ing that if in future the Federals suffer from Confederate 
men-of-war fitted out in Great Britain, the responsibility 
will, in a great measure, rest with the Government which 
has declined to make the means of prevention efficacious. 


MR. HUBBARD ON THE INCOME-TAX, 
WN R. HUBBARD, in bringing forward his annual measure 


for the relief of trading capitalists at the expense of the 
community, stated, with much candour and accuracy, the 
grounds on which he had determined to persevere in his agita- 
tion. In substance, he admitted that competent judges re- 
jected his financial nostrum on grounds which have been 
approved by all practical statesmen and by nearly all theo- 
retical economists; but as Mr. Husearp himself had never 
been able to comprehend their reasoning, and as he preferred 
his own authority to that of his antagonists, he felt bound, 
like another Wua.tey, to resume his siege of another May- 
nooth. It is strange that a respectable member of Parliament, 
who might perhaps sueceed in understanding some other 
branch of public business, should perplex himself with specu- 
lations which are evidently remote from his habits of thought. 
The incidental and superfiuous fallacies of his speech form the 
best commentary on the monstrous injustice of his substantive 
proposal. Familiarity with the simpler principles of arithmetic 
is indispensable to financial inquirers ;_ and when it is proposed 
to lower the rateable charge on landed property, and at the 
same time to increase the gross product, it is unnecessary to 
inquire into the frirness of an impossible result. Mr. Hupparp 
promises to reduce the average payment under Schedule A 
| from 113d. to gd. in the pound, and yet he calculates that his 
' scheme will provide an increased return of 260,000l. to be 
| applied to the benefit of private bankers, brewers, and other 
| trading firms. The process of clipping the shillings and in- 
| creasing the value of the pound, of stinting the pints to make 
| 
| 
| 


| the gallon run over, was not a casual blunder or oversight, 
| but the foundation of Mr. Husvarp’s elaborate appeal to the 
incredulous representatives of the landed interest. 

A similar incapacity to understand even the rudiments of 
economy was shown in the atiempt to repudiate the charge of 
| partiality to private tradersas compared with shareholders. “He 
|“ had been accused of being the advocate of wealthy capitalists 
| and bankers, opulent brewers, and great merchants. A 
_“ more unfortunate charge could not have been made, for the 
“wealth and profits of the banker consisted in the largest 
| “ proportion of Government securities, railway securities, and 
|“ public and private bonds.” It would have been quite as 
| true and as appropriate to assert that the wealth and profits 
| of many bankers consist of landed estates. The profits 
| of bankers or of any other traders may be invested in 

land, in railway shares, in wine, or in _ pictures; 
' but the question is not as to the nature of their realized 
| property, but as to the profits of their business as bankers. 
|The dividends which Messrs. Gyn or Messrs. Courrs may 
possibly receive from shares in joint-stock companies are the 
profits of the trade conducted by those associations, and not 
the profits of their respective banks. A private banker, like 
‘any other capitalist, may hold shares in the Union or 
Westminster Bank; and the business which he carries on at 
home may probably produce the same rate of profit with the 
enterprise in which he is only a fractional partner. Mr. 
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Hvssarp would tax the returns of the Union Bank at a 
higher percentage than the profits of Messrs. A. & B., and he 
defends the iniquitous project by suggesting that Messrs. 
A. & B. may possibly be robbed as Union shareholders 
for their own relief as private bankers. The excuse for 
shameless inequality which is founded on the inability 
of shareholders to conduct their affairs in person is 
worthy of the fanatical devotion to the interests of 
private firms which inspires all Mr. Husparn’s exertions. 
That a bank or a brewery should be more highly taxed 
because an additional expense is incurred in its management, 
is a proposition perfectly consistent with the whole scheme to 
which it belongs. It is hardly necessary to state that the 
numerous sleeping partners who form a part of the favoured 
class are to share in the exemption provided for their active 
associates. 

Mr. Leatuam, who was equally anxious to secure a special 
protection to private firms, seems to be deluded by the 
plausible sophism that incomes ought to be taxed according 
to their duration. It is scarcely fair to repeat the common 
complaint without reference to the conclusive answer that the 
tax is as precarious or as permanent as the income; but 
in discussing Mr. Hvupparp’s motion it is unnecessary 
to enter into the wide question of the principle of direct 
taxation. 
and popular sect. 
of his own, in which he will find as few followers as 
Jowanna Sourucore. Even if Mr. Giapstone overrated 
the probable duration of a banking income at a fifth or 
sixth part of the time during which several London firms 
have flourished, Mr. Leatnam would allow that joint-stock 
banks enjoy no special exemption from decease. In 
capitalizing incomes for taxation, the Union Bank would be 
entitled to employ the same factor which multiplied the 
annual profits of Messrs. A. & B. Mr. Hupparp, on the 
other hand, is not the advocate of Schedule D. in general, but 
only of those traders who are rich enough to carry on a 
separate business. No class of taxpayers would suffer so 
universally from his relentless injustice as the helpless com- 
munity of women. When the Revised Code was impending, 
a deputation of schoolmasters waited on an eminent member 
of Parliament to remonstrate against the expected diminution 
of their incomes. When they were asked if they could suggest 
any preferable mode of relieving the Parliamentary grant, 
they answered, after a short consultation, that they thought 
there would be no harm in reducing the salaries of the female 
teachers. As Mr. Hunzarp has evidently failed to apprehend 
either the meaning or the tendency of his own project, 
he may, perhaps, not have been equally conscious of the 
wrong which he desires to inflict on the poor and unprotected. 
All Income-tax reformers are agreed in the expediency of 
mulcting the humble annuitant and fundholder, but it was 
reserved for Mr. Hunparp to impose special disabilities on 
shareholders in trading enterprises. 

The danger of partial compromises of principle is strikingly 
illustrated in the only logical part of Mr. Hunparp’s argu- 
ment. In 1853, taxpayers were authorized to make certain 
deductions for life insurance, as a boon to the recipients of 
uncertain incomes. It is not surprising that blundering 
theorists fasten on the anomalous exception to equality, like 
insects on the bruised spots on a peach. There is no reason 
whatever for taxing the luxury of saving more lightly than 
the convenience of spending. A portion of every man’s 
wealth must be intercepted by Government to meet the public 
expenditure ; but it is wholly immaterial to the State whether 
he hoards or consumes the remainder. In many instances, 
it is more desirable for a man to meet ordinary de- 
mands with his whole income than to pay a part of 
it in premiums to Insurance Companies. The practical 
evil of the provision was insignificant, but the error 
which it involved furnishes Mr. Husparp for once with a 
legitimate ground of objection. His abettors in projects of 
partial taxation are compelled to approve of the privilege 
granted to insurers, because they rely on the argument that 

ing incomes are more precarious than the returns of 
property. Mr. Hunnarp, having discerned a qualitative 
difference, or meritorious element, in certain kinds of income, 
is enabled for once to coincide with sound economists in 
denouncing the exemption accorded to frugality. On this 
point alone, Mr. Giapsronez, who introduced the distinction, 
was unprovided with a conclusive answer. 

Ten years of controversy have happily diffused a certain 
knowledge of economical or arithmetical truth. Some con- 
spicuous heretics have been converted, and the House of 
Commons, even if it inclines to unsound doctrines, is not 


| 


disposed to accept Mr. Husparn’s paradoxical revelations. 
Mr. GLADsTONE enjoys, year after year, an easier triumph, 


and he is gradually learning to rest the defence of equal 


tgxation on its real grounds rather than on accidental 
excuses. If he wishes to terminate the contest, and to 
remove a grave contingent danger, he will succeed, not 
so much by exposition of sound principles, as by reducing 
the Income-tax. A grievance, whether real or sup 

which depends on the payment of ninepence, would be 
reduced in bitterness by much more than one-third if it only 
applied to sixpence. The inequalities of the tax depend 
almost entirely on the varieties in its amount, but the actual 
burden is proportionate to the percentage. If peace and 
prosperity continue, a sixpenny tax may be found sufficient 
for several years to come. In a short time, the product would 
rise to seven millions, exceeding the estimated revenue of Sir 
Rosert Peer in 1842. The fairness and permanency of the 
tax would be still more effectually secured if it were possible 
to reduce the percentage to fourpence. In connexion with 
the entire fiscal system, it would be more equitable to retain a 


_ fourpenny Income-tax than to abolish the impost altogether, 
or, in other words, to make it a charge on consumption. 


These popular fallacies on the Income-tax are likely to survive 


| Mr. Hussarp’s whimsical crotchets, and wise statesmen often 


Mr. Leatuam shares in the delusion of a large | 
Mr. Hvupparp has devised a heresy | 


decline a contest, although it is certain to end in victory. 
Schedule D itself, if it received a gift of threepence in the 
pound, would scarcely murmur at the extension of the benefit 
to the neighbouring letters of the alphabet. 


LANCASHIRE. 


deplorable the outbreak at Staleybridge ma: 
have been, it is clearly in a great measure po he | 
The list of names of the offenders committed for trial shows 
that the great majority of those who were guilty of violence 
and robbery were not English operatives at all, but belonged 
to that floating body of vagrant, destitute, half-barbarian 
Irish who are the drudges and the enemies of the inhabitants 
of most of the larger towns in England. Staleybridge, too, is 
an exceptional place. It has for years been the stronghold of 
those vague passionate chimeras which are summed up to 
English ears in the name of Chartism; and at this particular 
crisis it has had a special misfortune in its vicinity to 
Ashton. At Ashton there has been waged throughout 
the winter one of those sad feuds which distract pro- 
vincial towns in England. A committee of laymen has 
tried to apply to the relief of the poor the severe prin- 
ciples of common sense; and some of the clergy have avenged 
their exclusion by satisfying the impulses of a random bene- 
volence. Two committees have bid against each other for 
docile and creditable objects of relief, and this competition has 
naturally implanted in the minds of the poor—not only at 
Ashton, but in the whole adjoining district —a belief that they 
are only getting their due when they receive an amount of relief 
far beyond what prudence would recommend. It would, 
therefore, be very unfair to judge all Lancashire and the 
whole cotton district by the exceptional instance of Staley- 
bridge. ‘Too much may have been said in praise of the 
manufacturing population, and in the first flush of a generous 
thoughtlessness the cotton hands may have been praised too 
extravagantly for bearing with patience an unavoidable evil. 
But whatever may be the proper estimate of their merit, it 
would be unjust to allow these local riots to diminish it. The 
poor of Lancashire have behaved and are behaving very well— 
that is, they show a sufficient degree of education and progress in 
self-restraint not to indulge in vain complaints and purposeless 
breaches of the law. Still, we cannot refuse to take warning by 
what has happened at Staleybridge. It is easy to see that there is 
enough in it to demand very serious and anxious attention ; and 
more especially it forces on us two thoughts, each of which is 
full of matter for grave consideration. It makes us ask 
ourselves whether we can expect the machinery through which 
relief has hitherto been given to continue much longer ; and 
it opens the larger and more gencral question as to the course 
we ought now to take in dealing with the distress in the 
cotton districts. The Relief Committee at Staleybridge tried 
to introduce some rules which would prevent abuses. They 
brought down the standard of relief to the average rate, and as 
they found that the unemployed men had learnt to look on the 
sums they received asa ms source of income, and to spend 
what appeared a reasonable part in the usual gratifications of 
the poor, they substituted for money tickets convertible into 
goods at particular shops. The workmen very much disliked 
this, and although those who actually took part in the out- 
break may have been for the most part Irish, yet the rioters 
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were undoubtedly countenanced by the general dissatisfaction 
‘of the town. Immediately on the occurrence of the outbreak 
an enthusiastic clergyman hurried up to London and told his 
tale at the Mansion House. The Lorp Mayor’s Committee 
were at a loss what to do; but they ended in voting the 
riotous district a premium of 500/., and recommended the 
local committee to give it away in money. We cannot 
expect local committees to stand much interference 
of this sort. They are giving time, and doing a 
great deal of disagreeable work, because they think that they 
thus discharge a national duty and help the poor. When 
strangers at a distance bribe into quietness by random 
benevolence those whom the introduction of proper checks 
drives into a violation of the law, local committeemen must 
be more than mortals if they long continue to hold their 
thankless office. 


There is, however, a more pressing reason for the speedy 
disappearance of relief committees, for, before long, there will 
be no more relief to be given. An unemployed population 
which is counted by hundreds of thousands is certain to 
drain in time the copious streams of English benevolence. 
And when charity comes to an end, what is to happen? The 
manufacturers, through Mr. Porter, have their answer to this 
question, and it is an answer by no means to be rejected 
without attentive consideration. Mr. Porrer is of opinion 
that, if time is given, the cotton trade will revive; and he 
seems further to think that, in the first place, the cotton trade 
is almost the sole source of English wealth, and, in the second 
place, that the cotton hands are almost the sole source of 
English morality and civilization. The cotton manufactory is, 
therefore, worth preserving at almost any price; and the price 
at which Mr. Porrer estimates its preservation is five or six 
millions sterling. There are no data on which this particular sum 
is caleulated. It is all guess work; but perhaps most people 
would allow that, if this branch of industry could be kept going 
at all in the state it was two years ago, five or six millions of money 
ought to suffice for the experiment, Mr. Porrer proposes that 
Lancashire should borrow the money, but that the Government 
should help Lancashire by a guarantee, the practical effect of 
which would be to reduce the rate of interest about one and 
three-quarters per cent. It is easy to dilate on the advantages 
which would follow on the success of this experiment, and to 
show that both Lancashire and England would gain largely by 
the bargain. But the disadvantages of the plan, in our opinion, 
largely outweigh the advantages. It is a most serious thing 
to keep the population of a great province in idleness for two 
years or more, and not to have any certainty that at the end of 
the time a suflicient field for industry will put an end to the 
evils of a prolonged idleness supported by aps If, after 
the five millions were spent, the cotton trade did not 
revive, the poor would be much worse off than they 
are now. They would be enervated, fretful, and desponding, 
even if they retained their present self-respect and veneration 
for the law; and all kinds of abuses would follow in the train 
of this gigantic and exceptional loan. It would create a most 
disastrous precedent. Every branch of trade that fell into 
distress would think it had a claim on the Government. Mr. 
Porrer urges that the cause of the present distress in Lan- 
eashire is in a high degree political, and that therefore the 
body politic ought to repair the evil it causes. On the con- 
trary, this distress appears to us to be political in a very slight 
degree. Many branches of trade have suffered by the direct 
and voluntary act of our Government. The Coventry 
ribbon-makers, for example, suffered by the arrange- 
ments we made with France for the introduction of 
French silks, whereas the cotton hands only suffer by our 
respecting the doctrines of neutrality. If we once admitted 
the claim of any one branch of trade to the §pecial assistance 
of the Legislature, there would be no end of the calls on the 
national purse. Local abuses would also be sure to follow. 
The guardians would be certain to give relief in aid of wages. 
Nor is it easy to say why they should not; for if the sole 
object were to keep the hands together, any process by which 
this could be effected would be laudable, and no process 
would be likely to find so much local favour as that by which 
the employers, while keeping the population alive and at 
work, were enabled to undersell freely all competitors. 

But if we set aside this project of the manufacturers, what 
is to be done? It appears to us that there isno one scheme by 
which any great, universal, and effective remedy can be 
applied. The cotton-trade has sprung up without the solid 
basis of a certain supply of raw material, and we cannot 
compensate for this gigantic imprudence by any sudden and 
effectual device. If we stick to sound principles, the cotton 
districts must suffer, and must suffer severely. There is no way 


out of the scrape except by the endurance of great misery. 
After much has been suffered, and the hopes and lives of 
many innocent men and women blighted, and long months, 
or perhaps years, of anxious watching have worn away, 
the time will come when the demand and_ supp. 
will adjust themselves, and there will be only as much labour 
in the cotton districts as can be profitably absorbed. It is sad 
to think of all that must be gone through before this adjust- 
ment has been realized ; but if we once decide that it is better 
to go through this than to protect a trade by artificial means, 
many ways of mitigating the evil will be found. There are 
many branches of productive industry in England where more 
labour could be employed than is employed at present ; and 
the cotton hands will find out the openings if they once can 
bring home to their minds that they must either find new 
openings for themselves, or bear the consequences of having 
taken their peculiar skill to an overstocked market. Emigra- 
tion will also, if it is properly encouraged, carry off a consider- 
able number, and ease the burdens of those who stay behind. 
Too much, as it appears to us, is said in behalf of emigration, 
and too little is done. Almost every one writes and talks 
very vaguely on the subject; and although some of the most 
sensible and practical thinkers on the difficulties of Lancashire 
point to emigration as the true remedy, no one, so far as we 
know, has as yet estimated for how many emigrants the 
Colonies will find the passage-money within the next twelve- 
month, or what diminution of pressure this would cause in 
Lancashire. The Lancashire operatives would, for the most 
part, be unfit to contend with a cold climate. They 
must therefore go, if they emigrate at all, to our 
African or Australasian colonies; and it would, we 
believe, be very reasonable if we calculated the passage- 
money at 10/. a-head. To produce any perceptible relief 
in Lancashire, the emigration could scarcely extend to 
less than two hundred thousand men, women, and children. 
Do those who advocate emigration as a panacea mean to 
say that the Colonies would, within the next year or two years, 
subscribe two millions of money for emigrants from England? 
But, besides the passage-money, there is also the money to 
be found for outfit and conveyance to the port, which ma 
be estimated at 3/.a-head ; and it is the want of this prelimi- 
nary 3/. which prevents the existing offers of some of the 
colonies to pay passage-money being accepted. The Relief Com- 
mittees appear to us to have acted quite rightly in refusing to 
apply any of the funds in their hands to this purpose. A large 
proportion of those who have contributed to the Relief Fund 
are of opinion that to encourage emigration is a mistake, and 
the Committee are, therefore, quite justified in declining to 
decide a question which divided their supporters. If, how- 
ever, a new appeal were made to private charity, it can 
scarcely be doubted that enough money would be subscribed 
to pay this preliminary 3/. for all whom the Colonies would 
convey gratis to their destination. The practical course 
is to open a special subscription list for the purpose, 
and to ascertain, as nearly as possible, for how many 
the Colonies are prep to provide ay 
We imagine that the relief which emigration could 
minister would not be very great. It is most desirable 
that this remedy should be exhausted, but we must not 
rely too much upon it. It is only through very various and 
very imperfect channels that the surplus labour in the cotton 
districts will melt away. The bitterest hour of the trial of 
Lancashire is yet to come; but it is better that Lancashire 
should go through any trial, however bitter, than that a new 
system of relief should be introduced into England which is 
nothing but Socialism under a very thin disguise. 


= 


AMERICAN LETTERS OF MARQUE. 


‘F\HERE is reason to believe that the Presipent of the 

Unirep Srates is about, in pursuance of the permissive 
Act of Congress, to issue letters of marque and reprisal. It 
is still uncertain whether the object of the measure is to 
procure the services of privateers or directly to attack Eng- 
lish commerce. Letters of marque were originally granted 
by Sovereigns in time of peace to subjects who had suffered 
injustice or violence from foreign cruisers. Licenses to seize 
and plunder Spanish vessels were occasionally granted by the 
English Government, without an actual interruption of its 
peaceable relations with Spain; and the private adventurers 
who solicited the issue of the letters perhaps considered them- 
selves more conscientious and respectable than the less scru- 
pulous corsairs in the Spanish Main, who held that there was 
no peace beyond the Line. In modern times, letters of marque 
have generally served only in place of commissions to privateers, 
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giving the owners a title to the prizes, which would otherwise 
vest in the Crown. Reprisals during peace have, as in the 
questionable instance which lately occurred in Brazil, been 
effected by vessels in the regular service of the Government. 
To belligerent States which possess a comparatively small 
commercial marine, privateers afford valuable aid, not 
by fighting the enemy’s ships of war, but by inter- 
rupting and endangering his trade. After the battle of 
Trafalgar, the French fleet was almost excluded from the 
open sea, where a thousand vessels under the English flag 
maintained an undisputed supremacy; yet in the Channel 
itself, as well as in remoter seas, the French privateers 
occasioned constant annoyance and alarm. The abandonment 
by the Continental Governments of the right to issue letters 
of marque in time of war formed an ample compensation for 
the adhesion of England to the modern doctrine that a 
friendly flag covers the goods of an enemy. The United 
States alone, notwithstanding their habitual protestations 
against the severities of maritime law, refused to acquiesce in 
the European innovation, and they consequently retain the 
right of employing privateers. At the beginning of the civil 
war, the Confederate States announced their intention of 
issuing letters of marque; but they have since found it more 
expedient to grant regular commissions to the vessels which 
constitute their scanty maritime force. The Alabama, although 
it is almost exclusively engaged in the molestation of Federal 
commerce, claims all the immunities of a man-of-war. 


Mr. Pierce and his Secretary of Srate justified their 
refusal to accede to the Convention of Paris by the allegation 
that it was necessary for a Power which maintained but a 
small maritime force to supply its deficiencies in time of war 
from the resources of private patriotism. If there had been 
-any object in pursuing the controversy, it might have been 
answered that the Present might at his pleasure grant a 
commission to every vessel in the harbour of New York to 
form a part of the American navy. It was also notorious 
that the zeal of privateers has in former wars been displayed, 
not in fighting, but in plundering or capturing unarmed com- 
mercial vessels. In all the discussions on the question 
American politicians assumed, for the purposes of the debate, 
the contingency of a war with England, and it is possible that 
their Government came to a right decision in determining that 
a naval Power of the second order would gain a greater advan- 
tage by molesting the trade of England than by securing its 
own from the depredations of privateers. When the present 
struggle commenced, the conditions of the problem seemed to 
be reversed, for the Confederates had no commercial marine 
which could be seized, and it was at first expected that they 
would succeed in arming a large number of privateers. Mr. 
Lixcotn consequently offered to accede to the stipulations of 
Paris, and his proposal would undoubtedly have been ac- 
cepted if it had been just to adopt an ex post facto law to the 
detriment of the weaker belligerent. The exclusion of armed 
ships of both parties, and of their prizes, from the French and 
English ports disappointed the hopes of the Confederates, and 
although some of their cruisers have caused great damage 
to Federal commerce, they have not succeeded in practically 
contesting the naval superiority of the United States. The 
boasted increase of the Federal fleet might have been supposed 
to supersede the necessity of resorting to irregular methods of 
warfare at sea; but the irritation which has been caused by 
the successes of the Alabama and her consorts required a 
vent, and Congress, under the inspiration of the Government, 
has authorized the issue of letters of marque, either as a mode 
of appeasing the merchants of New York, or as a menace to 
foreign States, and especially to England. The character of 
the letters which are to be granted to private adventurers is 
still in some degree doubtful. 


Mr. Sumner warned the Senate that the issue of letters of 
marque would be regarded by foreign Powers as a challenge. 
The Confederates have no commerce to destroy, and their 
cruisers, after setting the Federal navy at defiance, will have 
little reason to fear the energy of privateers. Both Houses of 
Congress passed the measure with full knowledge of its 
obnoxious tendency, and the New York Chamber of Commerce 
has openly demanded that reprisals against England shall be 
authorized by the Presipent. The malignant cant of journalists 
who describe the Alabama as a British pirate may be practi- 
cally echoed by private speculators who desire, for various 
reasons, to force on a foreign war. If Mr. Lrxcorn hopes to 
render the blockade more effective by the employment of 

ivateers, he incurs the danger of almostcertain collision with 

glish rights and interests. The annoyance to neutral 
trade of visits from regular cruisers is tolerable, in comparison 
with the lawless interference which might be exercised by 


licensed corsairs. If, on the other hand, privateers are 
allowed to seize English vessels by way of reprisal for imagi~ 
nary wrongs, war will commence with the first outrage of the 
kind which the Federal Government may avow. Ifthere were 
the smallest pretext for reprisals, so delicate and invidious a duty 
ought at least to be entrusted to officers of the American navy 
acting under a regular commission. Even Northern vanity 
and perversity can scarcely suppose that England would submit 
to plunder and violence without exacting full retribution ; and 
the consequences of a foreign war would be so destructive to 
the hopes of the North that any wanton aggression on England 
could only be explained by the selfish motives of individual 
politicians. An excuse for the non-fulfilment of sanguine 
prophecies might possibly be regarded by Mr. Sewarp as an 
equivalent for a ruinous act of folly. There is still mob popu- 
larity to be acquired by denunciation of an unoffending and 
friendly nation, and moderate Republicans may grudge Mr. 
Wenpett Putuirs and the Abolitionists their monopoly of 
calumny and spite. It would be unjust to impute so base 
a ays * to the leaders of any party, if it were possible by 
any other supposition to explain their public acts. Mr. 
Lixcotn may perhaps contrive to limit and define the opera- 
tion of the letters of marque in such a manner as to remove 
the just objections of neutral Governments ; but if he sueceeds 
in abstaining from an unjustifiable provocation, he must fall 
back on the alternative of a purposeless irregularity. Federal 
privateers can only injure those who are entitled to absolute 
exemption from the evils of war. 

The most reckless enemies of peace and of England might 
be expected to postpone a collision until the pending cam- 
paigns have ended in some decisive result. Since the com-~ 
mencement of the war, the anticipatory boasting of the 
Federals and of their English partisans has never swelled 
into so universal a chorus as within the last month or six 
weeks. It is asserted once more that the South swarms with 
friends of the Union, and the conquest of Charleston, with 
the consequent subjugation of South Carolina, has been 
already discounted. ‘The democratic Xerxes is preparing 
his chains for a mightier stream than the Hellespont, and 
General Butter is outbid by projectors who, by turning the 
course of the Mississippi for five hundred miles, are to leave 
New Orleans an inland town. Although the American taste 
for bigness has almost destroyed the capacity of appreciating 
greatness, it is fair to assume that the Federal Government 
is bent rather on defeating the enemy’s armies than on 
effecting geographical catastrophes. The forces of the Con- 
federates are unknown, and it is possible that Grayr, 
Rosencranz, and even Hooker may be on the eve of 
decisive victories. The iron-clad vessels in front of 
Charleston have engaged an earthen fort for several hours 
without either inflicting or suffering damage; and it seems 
possible that they may pass within the hostile defences and 
bombard the city with impunity. Those observers who wish 
rather to study the progress of events than to publish their 
own opinions are unable to speak either of the future or the 
unknown present with the passionate confidence of sympa- 
thizing enthusiasts. It is excellent to be decided in action; 
but there is little advantage in the habit of theoretical dog- 
matism. Englishmen have nothing to do with the present 
contest but to maintain their neutrality, and the country 
has never hesitated to approve the policy of the Government. 
Lord RvusseLt, in answering Lord Srratuepen’s injudicious 
speech, would exactly have represented the opinions of dis- 
passionate politicians if he could have been induced to abstain 
from an unnecessary flourish about freedom. As it will 
some time be necessary to recognise the Slave States as an 
independent Power, it was useless to protest against the 
anomaly of countenancing a system founded on slavery. States 
are recognised by foreign Governments as wild animals are 
recognised by naturalists, not because their existence is admi- 
rable or desirable, but simply because they exist. If the 
friends of the North are right in their prediction that the 
Secession is almost at an end, there will be no need of further 
arguments against the recognition of a defunct Government. 
They would, perhaps, render the result which they desire 
somewhat less improbable, if they could induce the PRrestpent 
to abstain from the hazardous measure of arming privateers. 


IRISH CRIME. 
oor appears to be no doubt that, in spite of the denials 
. of Sir Roperr Pret, the distress in Ireland is very 
severe, and is likely to go on increasing. In some parts of 
the country it appears to exceed that of Lancashire im 
intensity, and there is no ground for hoping that it is due to 
B-2 
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any merely transitory cause. It is true that there have been 
three short harvests; but the best proof that they are not the 
cause of the distress is that the price of provisions is not 
extravagantly high. The explanation is simpler, and much 
more hopeless. There is plenty of food in the country, but 
there is no money to buy it. The try and those who 
represent them complain bitterly that all the capital which 
their labour accumulates, instead of being spent reproductively 
in the country, is carried off to be thrown away in London or 
in Paris. There is no question that the accusation is well 
founded. But the “selfish absentee” has something to 
say in his own defence. He is a member of an oppressed 
and persecuted race, subject to a code of exceptional laws 
of so ferocious a character that, compared to his, 
the fate of the Hindu Pariah or the Spanish Moor was 
mild. All employers of labour in Ireland, of whatever 
race or religion they may be, fall under its provisions. 
It is brief and simple, for it consists of but three enactments, 
and, like Draco’s ccde, knows but one penalty. The enact- 
ments are, first, that no Irishman shall be turned out of his 
land for not paying his rent; secondly, that no Irishman 
shall be put to the degradation of doing piece-work, that is to 
say, of being only paid for what he does; and, thirdly, that 
no stranger shall be introduced to do the work which natives 
have refused to do. Death, by process of blunderbuss, is the 
penalty for the infringement of any one of these provisions. It 
follows that, under their operation, the nature of certain social 
positions in Ireland is considerably modified. A landowner 
means a man who is privileged to pay rates and taxes 
for the land upon which it pleases a certain number of 
Trishmen, in conjunction with a certain number of 
pigs, to do him the favour of living. An employer 
of labour means a man who is allowed to pay a number of 
Irishmen a fixed sum per day, for as much work as the un- 
solicited industry and love of labour inherent in the Irish 
character shall prompt them to perform. If cither of these 
personages shall dare to trangress these narrow limits, and 
shall attempt to give to his nominal position the meaning it 
bears among the degraded Saxons, he will soon be reminded 
by a volley of slugs that he lives in the midst of the finest 
peasantry upon earth. Under these circumstances, it can hardly 
be wondered at that he should be an absentee. From London 
or Paris he can at least employ an agent, who is used to the 


sort of thing, to receive the slugs instead. Such things are a | 


mere question of habit. It is perfectly possible, by practice, 
to attain to that equanimity that you shall enjoy all the 
delights of a quiet ride in a country lane, though you are 
—- conscious that the hedge on either side of you is as 
ikely as not to conceal a Ribbonman and a blunderbuss. But 
until a long familiarity has made a man indifferent to peculiar 
national customs, he will find a country life unattractive 
under such conditions. 


Two or three years ago, it was hoped that the peasantry had 
been taught by experience to abandon these suicidal crimes. 
But it is evident, from the speech of Mr. Ennis, that matters 
are nearly as bad as ever they were. It is idle to reproach 
the landlords for absenteeism, or to hope that any expression 
of public opinion will correct it. Nothing but a Fugitive 
Slave Law would bring them back; and, after all, they must 
be looked upon as men and brothers. The peasantry must 
choose between their employment and their sport. They 
cannot shoot their landlord and have him too. They must 
not expect capital to return to the land, or employment to 
abound in it, so long as they make it uninhabitable to every- 
body but themselves. If the only two places left upon the earth 
were Dahomey and Ireland, it is not impossible that capitalists 
might flock to Ireland and nerve themselves to fook the blunder- 
buss difficulty in the face. But as long as other countries do 
remain where murder is not a popular amusement, and where 
threatening letters do not form the ordinary staple of the 
postman’s burden, it is to be expected that the more Epicurean 
portion of mankind will prefer to put the sea between them- 
selves and the Irish peasantry. Yet the prospect is not a 
reassuring one. There are no indications that a better time 
is coming. ll the ordinary palliatives of statesmanship have 
been tried in vain. Good government, equal laws, an exten- 
sive system of popular education, do not seem to have made 
the slightest impression upon the homicidal taste of the popu- 
lation. They renounced it for a while during a period of 
singular prosperity; but the moment distress falls upon 
them again, they turn to it as readily as another nation 
would to begging. The unpunished murders of the last 
year or two cannot fail to give a new stimulus to the 


of things so unexampled in other countries grows more 
intense, it may be expected that the outflow of capital and 
the consequent scantiness of employment will increase with 
every year. The peasantry will not be able to flatter them- 
selves that the next famine, when it comes, is a mysterious 
visitation of Gop. It will be the direct and legitimate 
consequence of systematized crime. 

One of the most disheartening, though of course in some 
respects most cheering, phenomena of the present state of 
things, is the attitude that has been recently, to some extent, 
taken up by the priests. There was a time when, justly or 
unjustly, they were charged with something like complicity 
in the murder-system of Ireland. Whatever may have been 
the truth or falsehood of the charge then, it is, we hope, 
beginning to be inapplicable now. Some of the Roman 
Catholic Bishops have come forward, with a courage that 
reflects credit on their order, to denounce the lawless tem 
of their flocks. The energy which was displayed by the Bishop 
of Tuam in suppressing the “three-year-old” and “ four- 
year-old” fights, shows that they look with shame upon that 
taste for deeds of violence which has become almost a national 
characteristic of the lower orders of Irish; and Bishop 
Mortarty’s admirable promptitude in censuring the disloyalty 
of the Catholic Young Men of Tralee suggests the hope that 
the Roman Catholic clergy are ceasing to cherish those sym- 
pathies for sedition which were formerly laid to their charge. 
It is of course gratifying to see the ministers of a religion of 
peace acting so faithfully and so boldly up to their duty. But, 
in one point of view, it makes the future of Ireland wear a far 
gloomier colour. Formerly, Englishmen used to console them- 
selves with the hypothesis that the untamable lawlessness of 
the lower Irish was only the result of the constant agitation 
which, for political reasons, it was the interest of the priest- 
hood to maintain. But many of the priesthood are unmistak- 
ably upon the side of order now, and yet the crimes which 
were attributed to their agitation are as rife as ever. 

The only favourable symptom in the case isthe singular apathy 
of the Government, which leaves room for the hope that the evil 
might be mitigated if greater activity were shown. Sir Roserr 
Peet's vigour appears to be entirely exhausted in the effort 
to prepare those sarcasms in which he is wont to express his 
contempt for the race whom it is his unhappy destiny ta 
govern. The duties of his office, unhappily, are not fulfilled 
when he has succeeded in withering The O‘Donocuve. 
Government by taunts has many advantages in enlivening the 
dreariness of an Irish discussion; but it is not efficacious in 
the way of protecting the lives and properties of the peace- 
able subjects of the Queen. It is difficult to believe that 
the resources of the law are yet exhausted. Mr. BaGwe.u’s 
observations went far to show that the Irish police, though 
admirable as a military garrison, are necessarily on that 
account the worst detective force in the world; and detectives 
are precisely the kind of police most required in a country 
where the evidence of crime is difficult to obtain. The 
sufficiency of the law has scarcely been fully tested until the 
effect of a few exemplary punishments has been tried; and 
these, of course, are impracticable as long as the detective 
force is inefficient. It was said thirty years ago that “ the 
“Jaw must be feared before it could be loved;” and Ireland 
is as far now from having taken even that first preliminary 
step as she was then. 


THE FINANCE OF NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Y i is not easy to explain why the South should monopolize, 
not only all the military genius, but all the practical 
sense of the once United States. That foreigners should dis- 
cover in the State papers and administrative measures of the 
Secessionists a wisdom in strange contrast with the frantic 
policy of the Government at Washington, will no doubt 
appear to the Federals as flagrant a breach of neutrality as 
our inability to appreciate their success in the field. But it 
is impossible for any one with less sympathy than Mr. Brigut 
to be blind to the marked inferiority of the North, no less in 
financial intelligence than in military skill. At the outset 
of the struggle, everything seemed to point to exactly the 
opposite result. If the resources of the North in men and 
material were beyond all comparison with those which Mr. 
JEFFERSON Davis could command, the preponderance in wealth, 
and in all the aptitudes which money and commerce foster, 
was still more striking. And yet, after two years of 
hard fighting, with ev port blockaded, and their 
most important city in the hands of the enemy, we 


practice; and as the means of communication grow more see the Confederates proposing taxation more than twice 
easy, and the disgust of the educated classes at a state ' as heavy as that which the Federals are still afraid to levy, 
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end placing a large loan at a premium in foreign markets 
where Mr. Lrxcotn would sue in vain. The last brilliant 
effort of the Republican Government has been an attempt to 
keep down the value of gold by the imposition of penalties on 
the forbidden traffic; and the temporary reaction which has 
ensued will no doubt, for a week or two, fill the Yankee mind 
with the comfortable belief that the price of bullion is 
entirely under the control of legislation. While the ex- 
perienced traders of the North are hugging this idle delusion, 
it is curious to observe how frankly the Southern Govern- 
ment, under circumstances of even greater embarrassment, 
accepts the unpalatable truth against which its enemies 
struggle with so much pertinacity. The depreciation of the 
Confederate currency appears to be far more serious than that 
of Mr. Lincotn’s green-backs; and Mr. Memuncer’s financial 
report so far confirms the statement of the New York 
press as to admit that a paper dollar is worth only one 
third of its nominal value. Unlike the statesmen of the 
North, he does not rush to the conclusion that the dearness of 
gold is wholly the work of speculators, who must be put down 
by oppressive legislation ; but he is content to ascribe the effects 
of excessive issues to what all foreigners can see to be the really 
operative cause. Probably Mr. Cuase is as well informed as 
his rival of the elementary truths of political economy, but 
in no paper of his do we find the real difficulty acknowledged 
as it is in the following candid statement of Mr. Memrncer’s 
report :—“ By a law as invariable as any law of physical 
“ nature, prices rise or fall with the actual volume of the 
“whole currency. Neither skill nor power can vary the 
“ result. It is a relation subsisting between two numbers—the 
“ one representing the total values of property, and the other 
“ the total circulating medium. The nature of that medium 
“ cannot change it. It would exist with a currency of gold 
“ with as much certainty as with one of paper, if the gold 
“were kept within the country by restraints equal to those 
“ which retain the paper.” 

The policy which Mr. Mewmincer bases upon these unwel- 
come truths is not wanting in vigour, and will certainly, 
if submitted to, prove an efficacious remedy for the evils 
of a redundant currency. But, like every step which a State 
in a position of practical insolvency can take, it savours of 
repudiation, and needs a very robust moral sense to justify it. 
On both sides of the border line, the financial policy adopted 
almost from the commencement of the war has been of neces- 
sity a continued repudiation of the contracts of the State. 
The first overt act of insolvency —the suspension of cash 
payments— was committed by both sections of the Union 
under the pressure of the same necessity. The continued 
issue of paper money long after the full measure of currency 
had been supplied, was nothing less than the confiscation of 
steadily increasing proportions of all the floating capital of the 
subjects of each government. Up to the present time, the 
South has taken for the use of the Government two-thirds of 
the total circulation, while the North, operating upon larger 
sums, has as yet appropriated little more than one-third. 
To depreciate a currency, either by debasing the coin or 

flooding a country with excessive issues of notes, 
is of course a flagrant violation of the pecuniary obliga- 
tions of the State—as much so, in fact, as the arbitrary 
reduction of the stipulated interest on a loan. But confisca- 
tion which operates only on natives is, after all, but a form 
of taxation; and a Legislature which has the acknowledged 
right to take, under the name of taxes, whatever share it may 
require of each man’s property, is easily pardoned for effecting 
the same end by a less offensive though less legitimate pro- 
cess. If the fluctuation in the value of currency were not 
productive of infinite commercial mischief by the confusion 
which it introduces into all trading operations, the over-issue 
of notes would be one of the least oppressive forms of 
taxation. Probably Mr. Cuase and Mr. Memuncer, if they 
sought any excuse beyond the plea of necessity, would recon- 
cile themselves by such considerations to the course which 
they have hitherto pursued. But the principle, once admitted, 
leads to further developments; and Mr. Memmincer’s new 
plan, if not a greater breach of faith than his gradual 
issue of notes, has the disadvantage of bearing its 
character more plainly on its face, and approaching more 
nearly to that species of repudiation which destroys the credit 
of a nation in the markets of the world. 

His scheme is the simplest possible remedy for a redundant 
circulation. He finds three times as many notes afloat as can 
circulate without depreciation, and he proposes in effect to 
cancel two-thirds of them as currency, selecting for the opera- 
tion all that were issued before a certain specified day. To 


| 


put in force such a project, without offering some compensation, 
would be precisely equivalent to levying a tax upon the holders 
of Treasury notes, as a class, to the amount of two-thirds of 
their value. An impost so heavy, aggravated by the character 
of bad faith which the form of the operation would give to it, 
would probably be too much even for the patriotism of the 
South ; and the blow is intended to be softened by two condi- 
tions. One is, that the notes, though deprived of all value 
as legal currency for ordinary purposes, shall continue to 
be receivable for Government dues. ‘The other is, that the 
privilege of exchanging notes for 7 per cent. bonds shall be 
continued for a limited time. It seems to be considered that 
the bonds would be more prized than notes deprived of all 
legal value, except for the purpose of paying taxes; and if 
this be so, a very large proportion would thus be funded, or, 
in other words, a forced loan at 7 per cent. would be levied on 
the community at large. Partly by the process of exchange 
for bonds, and partly by absorption in taxation, the whole 
excess of the currency would thus be withdrawn from 
circulation, and gold would once more fall to par, and 
would remain there, if only one further impossible con- 
dition were fulfilled. It is certain that enough would re- 
main outstanding of the condemned currency to prevent 
any appreciable amount of the later unconfiscated notes 
being paid in discharge of taxation. No one would pay 
duties with a legal-tender note when the same function could 
be performed as well by a confiscated note purchasable in the 
market at a discount. The consequence would be that, 
neither in exchange for bonds, nor in payment of taxes, would 
the Government receive a single dollar of real currency, and 
the only way in which it could provide for current expen- 
diture would be by a fresh issue of new notes, or by a 
re-issue of those that had been called in. No sooner, there- 
fore, would the currency have been restored to par by the 
funding of the excessive issues, than the depreciation would 
begin afresh as an inevitable consequence of the necessities 
of the Government. Still, the remedy, though temporary, 
would for the moment be very effectual, and that is all that 
can be said of any remedy for the difficulties of a country 
which is under the obligation of spending more than it 
can raise either by taxation or by voluntary loan. It 
would take a considerable time before gold could again reach 
a premium of 200 per cent., and if one forced loan in disguise 
were endured without much resistance, there is no reason wh 
the operation should not be repeated as often as requir 
The most serious objection to the plan is undoubtedly the 
unblushing disregard of public contracts which it does not 
attempt to conceal. It is true that it does not affect any but 
residents, and that it is not really a greater breach of faith 
than the over-issue which it is intended to redress. There is 
no middle term between repudiation and payment; and as both 
North and South have declared themselves unable to pay the 
obligations held by their own subjects in coin, there may be 
no great moral difference between one form of repudiation 
and another. But a decree annihilating the quality of a 
million dollar notes as currency would cause a greater shock 
to credit than a depreciation by over-issue to the same 
extent, and, indeed, would be more likely to lead to that 
worst form of State bankruptcy which is not unknown in 
America — the repudiation of obligations which have found 
their way into the Lands of foreigners. 


Considerations such as these, however, are certain in any 
country to be overborne by the pressure of circumstances ; 
and the Southern plan of a compulsory funding of the redun- 
dant notes will effect much greater relief, without being 
chargeable with more immorality, than the system still per- 
sisted in by the North, of meeting all requirements by addi- 
tional issues. Perhaps when gold shall have reached as high 
a premium in New York as it has in Richmond, Mr. Cuse 
will be glad to borrow an idea from the Southern Minister. 
In one respect, however, the North seems little disposed to 
follow the policy of the Confederates. Mr. MemMincer insists 
on a 10 per cent. income-tax, and a levy of 1 per cent. on 
the aggregate value of realized property, which would be about 
equivalent, at American rates, to a tax on realized income 
of 15 or 20 per cent. From these imposts he expects 
to raise $60,000,000, which would pay all the interest 
f on the debt and leave a balance of about $12,000,000. The 
suggestion that the tax need not be more than sufficient to 
provide for interest alone, is combated with an energy which 
probably indicates a considerable opposition; but if the 

lan should be carried out, the comparatively poor South will 
ns shown itself capable of sustaining a burden which the 


wealthy traders of New York have found too heavy fer 
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themselves. In this, as in almost every other respect, ex- 
perience has exactly reversed the estimate which it would 
have been natural to form of the military and financial 
capabilities of the two contending nations. 


i 


FOLLY. 


WEE men and keen-witted men have so long oceupied them- 

selves with the nature of folly and the analysis of fools, 
that the subject might seem to be exhausted ; but it is a feature of 
folly that nothing can be understood about it without personal 
experience. We know a fool when we see him, but not before. 
Nothing that other people tell us exactly tallies with this know- 
ledge. Sprightly energizing folly takes us by surprise as long 
as we live; we never get so used to it as to know what is 
coming. Thus the folly of mankind supplies it with its surprises ; 
it is a stimulant to curiosity never allowed to slumber. The 
dullest neighbourhood—the freest from rational excitements—is 
enlivened at intervals by the scintillations of some fantastic folly 
or another. It isnot too much to say that half the lively con amore 
talk of social life owes its briskness to this source; nor does this 
necessarily imply preference for the subject, for it is of the essence 
ef a fool to be always thrusting himself upon people’s notice, to 
be doing something to be talked about. 

“ Ma’am,” said one of the sisterhood of Mrs. Gamp to a client, 
“You can never be too thankful that your children be'n’t born 
fools.” Let us at once explain that, if they had been, they would 
not have supplied us with an illustration. It is said by one 
of our essayists, in contrasting folly with affectation, that nature 
may sometimes make a fool, but never a coxcomb. But we are 
not willing to believe that the folly that plays so great a part in 
the world is a taint in the blood. The fools we mean are not 
simply dull—on the contrary, a! are clever fellows. “An eminent 
fool must be a fool of parts.” To figure in this department needs 
great self-reliance, and even powers of invention. Simple weak- 
ness of intellect, mere incapacity, can never make itself con- 
spicuous. Some sharpness is necessary for every sort of prominence. 
Yolly is not folly till it proclaims itself. When Cymon 

Durst not begin 
To speak, but wisely kept the fool within — 
he was ceasing to be a fool. What, indeed, we might ask, do 
the wisest do more? It is vigorous, acting, self-confident 
folly that gets talked about. Minds of this mould are of the 
sanguine temperament, and find a sprightly joy in self-display 
of any kind. If they are but making themselves seen, 
they believe they are doing well for themselves, and even 
where they blunder and flounder they do so under the com- 
lacent conviction of a triumph. ey are never ashamed, 
They prefer their folly to anything else about themselves, and 
boast of any action especially silly all their lives. It is 
this icular feature which separates essential folly from what 
may be called accidental, contagious, or sympathetic—the effect of 
blinding or absorbing passion which takes a man out of himself, 
as anger, ambition, jealousy, revenge; or of some popular hallu- 
cination possessing multitudes at the same time, as table-turning, 
collecting of old postage-stamps, frenzy for sights not worth seeing, 
and the like, Folly has been pronounced, on the highest authority, 
a necessary condition of one passion to which common-place mortals 
are far more prone than fools: — 
For to be wise and love 
Exceeds man’s thoughts—that dwells with gods above. 


It is too universal an experience that lovers in the climax of 
their felicity are foolish, to prove anything against the individual ; 
it is rather a “sweet, wise madness,” towards which the most 
churlish are indulgent, as testifying to the genuineness of the 
fortunate distemper. But the perpetrator of occasional follies is 
not so indulgent towards himself. He cannot always forgive him- 
self excesses that his friends look over; and, from whatever source, 
the greater follies of his life plant a sting in the memory. 

Folly, to be folly proper, is an abiding flaw or leakage, of which 
we are made continually aware. ‘Yet the tendency to folly 
constantly looks like cleverness in children, and may be fostered 
as such, The wise child has the same thoughts as the foolish 
child, but recognises them as foolish or impertinent, and sup- 
presses them; while the other, impelled by the craving for 
self-exhibition, which is an essential ingredient of folly, thinks 
alone of notice and attention. A sensitive mind very early 
eccupies itself with what s, or is likely to pass, in the 
a of others—a great check to display; but, perhaps, if we 
must name one unfailing characteristic of a fool, it is the want of 
power to see himself and his doings reflected in the mind of other 
men. To know with absolute correctness how we stand in the 
thoughts of others is given to none; but in the case of the foolish 
person there is an utter gulf between his idea of himself and 
the consent of mankind concerning him. in, it is a sort of 
crowning victory of reason and 
space for good or ill we occupy in men’s thoughts at any given 
time. This knowledge would be intolerable to the man void of 
understanding. Thus he will always be talking, and always in a 
bustle. He is restless if not domg—and doing, not for the 
thing’s sake, but for other people to see, satisfied if he can 
only make them stare. The foot roper is always more foolish 
inside than out. He can never be said to reflect, or to perform 
any processes of mental digestion, He is always standing in his 


sense to realize how small a’ 


own light. Thus he reads without getting at the drift, hears 
without attending, laughs without point, acts without realizing 
consequences, is confident without grounds, is blind to im 
without gaining experience, never recognises a heart, ity, or 
meaning in pore. knows of all this, and 
fectly satisfied with himself through it all. And this from no 
want of natural perception, but from contempt of the saf 
without which the wisest fall into the same errors—from the habit 
of viewing things not for themselves, but solely as they suggest 
ye ae of display and can be twisted into an occasion for 
thrusting Self forward. A t deal of the folly of the world 
consists in people thinking themselves wiser than all the rest of 
mankind, because they are too curiously possessed and preoc- 
cupied by themselves to entertain the claims of others, or to 
conceive of merit outside their personal consciousness. There are 
people who do not see why they should ever be mere learners—who 
affect to make discoveries in a science of which they know nothing, 
and will strike out new views on subjects to which they have not 
devoted an hour’s reflection, and which the smallest reach of thought 
beyond the walls of their brain would show them to be the life- 
long occupation of superior, trained, experienced minds. Foolish 
people of this class think their own hap-hazard worth more 
than the tact of an expert or the conclusions of patient labour, 
because they know nothing of the workings other minds, 
and therefore have no respect or reverence. The fool is 
conceited more from blindness to the merit of others, from re- 
cognising no superiority, than from any deep-seated pride in his 
own acquirements. 

All these are irritating enough characteristics. To have to 
act with a fool is to involve oneself in confusion and con- 
tempt. Nothing is more ing than intimate intercourse 
with folly—nothing more intolerable, we should suppose, than 
to be under the dominion of fools. It shrivels up heart and 
brain. To live with a person who sees nothing by the clear 
light of reason, who never reaches the cause and motive of things, 
who is always mistaking sham for reality, who perverts every- 
thing into a fantastic occasion of display, and involves all about 
him in the ridicule of his p i sours the temper, and 
embitters life. It has, then, to be accounted for why the sub- 
ject of folly and the delineation of fools should be such a per- 
ennial source of amusement to mankind ——why what crushes 
the spirit forced into too close connexion with it should be so 
diverting to hear of—why a course of action which afflicts 
its victims with a dreary sense of monotony and hopeless 
repetition should present such a — succession of new 
eflects at second hand. That the subject has a very remarkable 
fascination we just now cannot doubt. One of our theatres has 
devoted itself for the last year and a half to the impersonation 
of a fool, and the world as yet shows no weariness or satiety. 
Lord Dundreary would be dreadful in actual companionship; 
but under Mr. Sothern’s management, people find him excellent 
sport, and enjoy his inanities over over again. This may 
be thought a sign of a frivolous taste in a vitiated public; 
yet how is it that our wittiest satirists, our deepest and truest 
observers, our profoundest moralists, have been alike a 
and have expended their best efforts on this subject, not 
only in prmene the folly of mankind, but in singling out 
individual instances from real life or creating them with a 
sort of inspired truth of imagination? Indeed, as “ true no- 
meaning puzzles more than wit,” it calls for the exercise of the 
highest powers to pourtray a fool to the life. Good common 
sense can often give a fair picture of a wise man; but to follow 
the mazes of a perfectly frivolous and unreasonable mind—to dis- 
inguish the nice varieties of folly—to keep distinct each separate 
vein—to show how self reigns in all, under such infinite diversities 
of vanity, pomposity, affectation and whim, demands real genius 
and the courage of intuitive perception. Moreover, many characters 
depicted by the highest genius are painful to the reader. We give a 
sort of unwilling tribute to the skill and power of the delineation, 
but a well-drawn fool wins cheerful appreciation—he is a joy for 
ever. Writer and reader are sure to be of one accord. This general 
delight in the safe and distant contemplation of folly will, 

haps, be attributed to pride—to a sense of gratified superiority, 
Where are people with whom pride is a universal solution, and in 
this case with some appearance of reason. If the picture is well 
drawn, we are sure tc know or to have known some man or woman 
very like it; and there is all the satisfaction of a hit. It is un- 
doubtedly pleasant to be let into these little confidences by the more 
penetrating minds; our own capacity brightens under the stimulus. 
A man never in his own person feels so little like a fool as when 
some masterpiece of this school is put before him. But we cannot 
but think that the attraction of folly lies mainly in its being 
so intensely human, and at the same time divested of the awe 


and mystery attaching to all that is unfathomable and beyond us in _ 


the higher characteristics of our nature. There is so much in the 
grander forms of humanity that take us beyond our knowledge ; 
we get so-soon into the dark and have to grope our way. All 
other creatures have some depths that are not fathomab 

something that reaches beyond the visible into dimmess 
and the terrors of the unseen, something which inspires the 
timidity of conscious ignorance; but folly is essentially super- 
ficial. People who are not fools are superficial too; but 
they recognise something in others to which they defer, though 
they cannot _— with it, and on which they act and 
plan. But folly is so all outside—it has so little perception 
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of what is not expressed signs and acting —that there is 
not even reflected de tr den os There is no shade about 
it; it stands in the light of common day, removed at the 
farthest point from our superstitions, hedged about by the com- 
fortable security of everyday human nature. However eccentric 
its manifestations, it acts on some principle or design easy to 
understand. We can only mistake in the interpretation of it by 
probing for a meaning ; for folly pure and abstract is all surface, 
and incapable of seeing or apprehending anything beyond the 
senses, 

It is this singleness of view which imparts to the entirely 
superficial their readiness on every social demand for feeling. They 
are up in the appropriate signs which they quite believe are ail 
that the thing itself signifies. "When Silence moralizes on death, 
Shallow is prompt with the right thing to say :—“ Certain, ’tis 
certain, very sure, very sure; death, as the Psalmist saith, is 
certain to all; all shall die. How a good yoke of bullocks at 
Stamford fair.” What more can friendship or the thought 
of death demand of us? Folly is always more than ready for 
all the solemn occasions of life, only it welcomes each harrowing 
or trying event of existence as a sort of game of skill. There 
is something to be done to show that the position is under- 
stood, and the only way that occurs of proving this is by 
overdoing the signs. Hence, broad borders and funeral trappings, 
under the notion that grief must be there if there be only crape 
enough to swathe it in. Hence, solemn seclusions and a perfect 
get-up of despair till the whole is cast off at a moment’s warning, 
and some new effect struck out, without any consciousness 
that there has been a performance, or that real sorrow is a 
wound, an aching want, something lost never to be restored. 
It is the same with all the sentiments and affections. Folly 
delights in, dotes on them all, and expatiates in romance, bene- 
volence, friendship, enthusiasm, even remorse; only it does 
not know what any of them mean, beyond certain shows and 
exhilarating opportunities for doing something, outvying others, 
and making an appearance. It has no idea of any out-of-sight 
emotion. It is the Son, pretentious assumption of these qualities, 
and the breakdown, the bathos, from the absence of the essence of 
them, from the want of an inner prompter—it is the eagerness to 
be well with the world, and the fantastic expedients for effecting 
its desires, the grotesque, and yet the servile imitation of feeling, 
thought, and sense —which produces the succession of bizarre 
effects, so delightful to gossip. A foolish person is always doing 
something silly and to be talked about; he has no other world 
than other men’s eyes and tongues; if only plenty of these are 
occupied with him his ideal is fulfilled, and the world is quite 
ready to make it a bargain. 

‘We cannot imagine mere inconsequence, conceit, and folly 
having any part in another existence. As we have said, it is 
essentially human. It is not an impulse or instinct, or any secret 
inner influence—it is the flutter of superficial humanity, bound 
by the senses; it belongs to our present ignorance, weakness, and 
blindness. Sosoon as we are actuated by a deep motive, we are no 
longer foolish. By whatever means the veil is lifted up, we are 
amongst realities. We want no other argument than this to prove 
that the spiritualistic communications from another world are an 
imposition. Their utterances are foolish, the clumsy expedients 
of thumps and raps and riotous furniture are foolish, and, if 
foolish, nothing can persuade us but that flesh and blood have a 
hand in them. 

Many a reader will perhaps feel that we have not even touched 
the sort of folly he is best acquainted with. Every one old 
enough to observe knows some signal, as it would seem some exce 
tional, example of folly. Every class of men, every walk of life, 
however high and solemn its intellectual pretensions and re- 
quirements, has, in presence or memory, some particular and 
eminent fool connected with it. As Johnson says of Shakspeare, 
making free with Roman greatness, “He wanted a buffoon, and 
went to the Senate-house for what the Senate-house was sure to 
supply.” There have always been, and always will be, foolish 
justices, foolish judges, foolish members of Parliament, foolish 

echmakers, foolish preachers, foolish authors, foolish celebrities 
of all kinds; and these not the least considered of their class, for 
there is this in lively and energetic folly, with its serene self- 
consequence and insensibility to snubs, its courage and obtrusive 
vigour— qualities which have the gift of making their way and 
keeping uppermost — it does somehow fit into the existing state 
of things. Those who fail in life’s struggles are not the fools, 
or, at least, not what are called such, There are people besides 
eg Charles who never say a foolish thing, but who, if things went 
by their right names, and were tested by the end, are no doubt the 
greatest fools of all. But we have kept to that recognised accep- 
tation of the term which has to do with the comedy of life, as the 
other has with its tragedy. 


To conclude, it is not everybody that knows the difference 
between folly as a quality and doing foolish things, which the 
wisest do in their time. A clear-sighted observer is slow to im- 
pute that intrinsic, pervading folly which, in its excesses, marks and 
separates a man. Mere satirists like to class all mankind under this 
head, because they can be convicted of absurdities in concert, and 
because they are, one and all, occasionally foolish. The testis, Do 
they ever wake to a consciousness of having played the fool? No 
man who is ever thoroughly, deeply, heart and soul, ashamed of 
himself—who comes to a sense of the true nature of his own folly, 
and sees it with other men’s eyes—should be classed among the 


irreclaimable. The real fool never regrets the right thing or for 
see 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORICAL ACCURACY. 

Times has completely failed in its attack on Mr. King- 

lake’s accuracy ; and though it retracts none of its a 

against him, it betrays its consciousness of the failure, by 

covering him with personal abuse. Mr. Kinglake has been 

clearly found _— of being in the — when the 7imes was in 

the wrong. His labour of nine years not fallen at once, as it 

ought to have done, before the hasty attack of a slashing critic. 

Therefore, he must be run down and crushed, no matter by what 

means. Such censors can hardly be said to grace the literary 
judgment-seat. 

Mr. Kinglake’s statement as to Lord Palmerston’s resignation of 
office after the affair of Sinope was pronounced by the Zimes to be 
a “figment ” of the historian’s own “ manufacture.” We cited the 
announcement of the resignation by the Zimes itself at the date 
of the event, together with a discussion which ensued upon it in 
the House of Lords, and which is recorded in Hansard. To this 
the 7imes, in its article of Monday the 23rd on Mr. Kinglake’s 
history, can make no reply ; but it makes no retractation. So that, 
wherever the Times exclusively circulates, Mr. Kinglake lies under 
a charge most gravely ne his character as an historian, which 
those who have made it now know to be utterly false. 

The Times scouted the account of the conference between Lord 
Raglan and Sir G. Brown as “ unmitigated nonsense,” the pro- 
duction of the author’s ingenuity. It turns out to have been copied 
from a note by one of them. 

The Times declared Mr. Kinglake’s story of the misplacement 
of the buoy by the French, in the night before the landing in the 
Crimea, to be “a sick man’s dream.” We produced the testimony 
of Lord Raglan (which, of course, in effect, includes that of Lord 
Lyons) confirming the story in all its features. To save the 
trouble of reference we will give Lord Raglan’s words again :— 


The disembarkation of both armies commenced on the morning of the 


14th. 

Tt had been settled that the landing should be effected in Old Fort Bay, 
and that a buoy should be 7 in the centre of it to mark the left of the 
French and the right of the English. But when the Agamemnon came upon 
the buoy at daylight, Sir Edmund Lyons found that the French naval officer 
had deposited it on the extreme Northern end, and had thus engrossed the 
whole of the bay for the operation of his own army. This occasioned con- 
siderable confusion and delay ; the English convoy having followed closely 
the steps of their leader, and got mixed with the French transports. But 
Sir Edmund Lyons wisely resolved to make the best of it, and at once ordered 
the troops to land in the bay next to the northward. 


This was written on the 18th of September, four days after the 
transaction. 

We thought this was enough. If Mr. Kinglake may not 
rely on a deliberate statement in writing by Lord Raglan, on 
what can he rely? But Captain Mends, who says he was 
charged with the details of the disembarkation, has since written 
a letter to the Zimes, plainly indicating his disbelief of Mr. King- 
lake’s story; and the Zimes, in its last article, again calls that 
statement “a creation of Mr. Kinglake’s fancy,” which, it says, 
“ Captain Mends has amply exposed.” Neither Captain Mends 
nor the Times makes any mention of Lord Raglan’s testimony, 
though it was plainly the production of that testimony by us, and 
the difficulty in which it had placed the Zimes, that led to the 
publication of Captain Mends’ fetter. The readers of the Times 
are left, so far as that journal is concerned, in entire i ce of 
the fact that this conclusive piece of evidence in Mr. Kinglake’s 
favour is in existence. Such a mode of carrying on a controversy 
will be duly appreciated by the good sense of the public. 

Captain Mends, who comes forward to assist the Times in 
destroying Mr. Kinglake’s reputation for accuracy of statement, 
a his own letter with an inaccuracy of a very culpable 

As Ihave been referred to by many as to the truth of Mr. Kinglake’s 
statement in his Invasion of the Crimea,“ that the landing of our army at 
Old Fort was materially delayed by the wilful misplacement of a buoy by 
the French,” I feel called upon, in justice to the French naval service, to 
state the facts which came under my own observation. 


These words, given between inverted commas as Mr. King- 
lake’s, are not his. He carefully avoids saying that the act was 
wilful, and says that it occasioned much less delay and con- 
fusion than might have been anticipated. Captain Mends pro- 


As I am the officer who, by the direction of Sir Edmund Lyons, 
the whole of the details connected with the embarkation, transfer, and land- 
ing of the army, it might suffice for me simply to say that I remember nothi 
about a buoy; that Mr. Bower, the Master of the Agamemnon, who con 
the ship under my orders, remembers nothing about a buoy; and that 
Captain Spratt (who then commanded the Spitfire, and, as the senior sur 
veying officer, was usually entrusted with such delicate and important 
duties) remembers nothing about a buoy ; but I will not take upon myself 
to state positively that there was no buoy in question, as it is not impossible 
that Sir Edmund Lyons may have entered upon a confidential agreement 
with the French Admiral that the duty of placing a buoy on the coast 
selected by the allied Admirals and Generals during the final reconnaissance 
of the roth should be kept in the hands of the French, to be laid b 
them during the night preceding the landing, in order to prevent so sign 
ficant a mark of the designed locality becoming known to the enemy; but 
it is passing strange that Sir Edmund Lyons, in whose confidence I was, and 
who had entrusted the whole of the arrangements to me, should have given 
me no instructions relative to it, if he attached importance to it. 
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This is the first time we ever heard want of knowledge or memory 
on the part of persons not necessarily of it, put forth as 
a decisive answer to the positive statements of trustworthy persons 
speaking of matters peculiarly within their own knowledge. If 
Sir Edmund Lyons entered into a confidential arrangement with 
the French Admiral for the performance of an act by the French 
which it was vitally important to keep secret, was it passing 
strange that he gave no instructions to Captain Mends or any other 
English officer relative to it? On the —— it would have 
been passing strange if he had done so; and if there be one thing 
clearer than another from Captain Mends’ statement, it is, that he 
was not in Sir E. Lyons’ contidence touching the place of disem- 
barkation, or has forgotten it as well as the buoy. He says that the 
Agamemnon, “followed by all the transports, pushed on to the 
southward of the beach, behind which fey e Kamishli, the 
southernmost of the three lakes marked on the maps, until 
we arrived off the rocky headland within which lay the 
beaches, one having Lake ishli at the back of it (being that 
on which the British ultimately landed), the other and more 
southern beach (on which the French landed) having no lake 
behind it, and being circumscribed in its limits.” In the French 
map the lake is clearly marked, and so in the Russian; in the 
English map, copied from the Russian, the engraver has done his 
duty by giving the lines, but the colouring is wanting, which 
has probably misled Captain Mends, the officer who would have us 
believe that everything relating to the disembarkation was familiar 
to him. Even Bazancourt could set him right. Describing 
the French encampment at Old Port, he says, “Un petit lac n’est 
separé de la mer que par une étroite chaussée, et l’on ne retrouve 
sur aucun point de la plage vestige du vieux fort indiqué par les 
cartes marines Anglaises.” The lake, forming a complete pro- 
tection on the land side, was the great recommendation of the 
locality. Captain Mends states in this same letter that there were 
three lakes. He is only right by accident, and then he contradicts 
himself, 

Now, lake or no lake, for what purpose was the Agamemnon, 
“ followed by all the transports,” brought so far to the southward 
of what was eventually the English landing-place? Let Captain 
Mends, who was so deep in Sir E. Lyons’ confidence, declare. 
This is just where he leaves us in the dark; but every one else 
may collect it from his statement, although he cannot : — 

When off the Point, Sir Edmund Lyons, who was anxiously scanning the 
coast, desired me to stop the engines ; while thus hove-to, with the ship’s head 
brought round to the N.E., or inshore, the French Admiral, heading jis jlect, 
came up, and, passing close to us, hailed to say we were too far to the south- 
ward, upon which a conversation ensued between Sir Edmund Lyons and the 
French Admiral from the poops of their respective ships until the onward 
movement of the French ship terminated it, whereupon a French naval oflicer 
came on board immediately with a message from his Admiral to Sir E. Lyons 
to say that we were too far to the southward, the Point off which we then 
were being the line of demarkation between the armies. 

This account does not agree with one printed by Captain Mends 
in the Journal of the Operations of the Engineers ; but let that rest 
for the present. Sir Edmund stopped, as well he might, on seeing 
the French Admiral, heading his fleet, in the act of engrossing the 
English landing-place. A communication takes place between 
the Admirals. Then plainly it was that Sir E. Lyons learned that 
the buoy had been misplaced. Then plainly it was that (to borrow 
Lord Raglan’s words) he “ wisely resolved to make the best of it.” 
The very moment in which he so resolved is marked by Captain 
Mends himself :— 

During this short suspense I called the attention of Sir Edmund to the 

approach of the transports, and pointed out that they would fall into con- 
fusion if he did not quickly decide upon his anchorage. . . . But Sir 
Edmund instantly gave me orders to steer back to the northward of the point, 
and close in with the beach as near as possible. . As soon as the 
Caradoc closed, Lord Raglan came on board the Agamemnon, and aiter a 
short consultation, Sir E. Lyons desired me to make the signal to land, and 
we commenced immediately, 
Surely this is a confirmation, not a contradiction of Lord Raglan. 
All the circumstances tally with the hypothesis of his accuracy, 
and they are irreconcilable with any other. But corroborative 
evidence would not be wanting if required. Bazancourt, after 
taking credit for the earlier landing of the French, says, “ By ten 
o'clock the English troops were also landing. A certain confusion, 
resulting from a change in the plans tixed.on, had shackled 
(entravé) during some time the disembarkation of the troops.” A 
—- (now a C.B, for distinguished services, and then Sir E. 
Lyons’ guest on board the Agamemnon), wrote thus to a relative 
in E 


England : 

Agamemnon, Sept. 17, 1854. 

We found the French had coolly altered the place of disembarkation, and 

we had to take ground three or four miles more to the left than had been 
agreed upon. 
Now, Captain Mends would have us believe that there was no 
complaint of the French proceeding in the matter, founded or 
unfounded ; that the alleged misplacement was known to nobody 
at the time; and that the Admiral mentioned it to nobody, because 
the flag-captain has forgotten all about it! “I think: therefore 
I am,” was the argument of Descartes. “Ido not think: there- 
fore you are not,” is the logic of Captain Mends. 

It is open to this gallant officer to say or imply that 
Lord and Lord Lyons misapprehended the the 
arrangement—that, as he seems to think must always have been 
the case, the French were right and the English wrong. But it 
is a very diflerent thing to dispute the truthfulness of either, or 
for one who served under them to come forward as the open, eager, 


uncompromising supporter of the writer who presumes to call a 
perce pa evidence a “sick man’s dream.” The 
Times’ writer, when he wrote his first article alluding to it, may 
not have known that it was so based. Will Captain Mends say 
that, when he wrote his letter, he did not know that it was? 

Let it be remembered that if Mr. Kinglake’s narrative, here or 
elsewhere, tends to raise our estimate of the English army and 
navy, and of their commanders, somewhat at the expense of the 
French, he is not a wanton assailant of the reputation of our 
allies. French writers, especially Bazancourt, have sought to 
exalt the glory of their own countrymen by casting imputations on 
the efficiency and promptitude of the English, which, if they had 
been allowed to go down uncontradicted to posterity, would have 
brought undeserved discredit on our name. The wise and mag- 
nanimous silence which our commanders observed at the time 
facilitated these misrepresentations. The English writer who 
endeavours to do justice to our army and navy before it is too late 
may at least claim fair play at our hands. 

ogether with the letter of Captain Mends, there wes published 
in the Zimes a letter from Colonel Norcott addressed to Mr. 
Kinglake respecting a point in his description of the battle of the 
Alma. The point is one on which an historian might very well be 
mistaken hen forfeiting his reputation for general accuracy. 
The details of battles are the things about which history most 
despairs of arriving at certainty. So far as we can see, however, 
Colonel Norcott’s letter rather confirms the narrative which it is 
intended to impugn. The essential part of Mr. Kinglake’s state- 
ment is, that Codrington’s brigade was not covered in front by 
skirmishers. Colonel Norcott says it was not his duty to cover it. 
Mr. Kinglake does not say it was; though he states, as a matter 
of fact, that “the Rifles under Norcott long before scoured 
the vineyards, but they had swerved away towards the left, and 
fording the river higher up, had left Codrington’s brigade without 
any skirmishers to cover its advance.” 

f the gallant Colonel did not cover the front of Codrington’s 
brigade, he has, by sending this letter to the Zimes without 
waiting for Mr. Kinglake’s answer, ne to cover the rear of 
that journal in its escape from other charges which it has made 

inst Mr. Kinglake, and which it cannot make a show of sub- 
stantiating. When people see a long letter assuming to be a 
contradiction, they naturally fancy that it is as important as it is 


long. 

Por want of worthier weapons to avenge its wounded infallibility 
the Times is fain to print an extract from Colonel Somerset Cal- 
thorpe’s Letters of a Staff Officer from Head Quariers, casting 
ridicule on Mr. Kinglake’s horsemanship. The extract also casts 
ridicule and contempt on “newspaper reporters;” but the Times 
cannot afford to be particular about this—it must have a stone to 
fling, no matter out of what mud it picks it. We do not see that 
the horsemanship of an historian has much to do with his veracity ; 
but, if we are rightly informed, the fact happens to be that 
Mr. Kinglake is a practised horseman, having constantly travelled 
in that way in the East. His English saddle was too large for 
the horse which he had bought on landing in the Crimea; 
it slipped off, and of course dismounted him. The accident 
might have happened to the best rider in England. The 
idea that this incident was Mr. Kinglake’s first introduction 
to Lord Raglan is, we are assured,, quite erroneous. Mr. 
Kinglake had made his lordship’s acquaintance a week before, and 
seen him daily. During the entire battle he rode close to Lord 
Raglan, and dined with him the same evening. “At about nine 
o'clock, whilst Lord Raglan was dining in his little marquee with 
only one man for his guest, Torrens came to report his arrival. 
A third cover was laid for him.” In the passage quoted, the “one 
man” is described as the lively and entertaining guest, the 
traditional diner-out, of a dinner party. Colonel Somerset Cal- 
thorpe, being a man of honour, and finding that he had been 
betrayed into error, expressed his regret, and the passage is 
omitted in the corrected edition of his book. It will probably be 
reproduced as uncontested truth in the next article of the Times. 

f Lord Raglan had conceived a contemptuous idea of Mr. 
Kinglake, it is not very likely that the acquaintance would have 
been kept up, or that the Raglan Correspondence would have 
found its way into Mr. Kinglake’s hands. 

When the Zimes goes on to say that Mr. Kinglake has “fixed 
on Lord Raglan the stain of dealing, if not falsely outright, at 
least most discreditably and disingenuously towards a colleague, 
and of making a distinct suggestio falsi in a matter of vital moment 
on the eve of a great battle,” and when it screams out this petulant 
absurdity, as though by dinning it into people’s ears they could 
be made to believe that it was sense, we can only recognise the 
usual notes of a man in a great ion which has, for the moment, 
quite got the better of his self-control. We can only express a 
hope that, in course of time, reason will regain her sway. 


JUPITER JUNIOR. 

Bg tec het in all its stages, is more or less amusing, from its 

odd knack of fastening upon the foibles of the model which 
is for the moment the object of its admiration. We mean, of 
course, where the model is not radically vicious, and the blemishes 
copied are only transitory, and do not get into the blood. — 
cocious boy in petticoats, when he begins to feel ripe for jackets 
and the society of bigger brothers, puts his feet through bonnet- 
boxes, and melts down the nose of his sister’s favourite doll. 
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Promoted to jackets, he makes himself sick on strong cigars, and | draw down the bedroom blinds, but what blinds and bolts 


| ep wn his conversation with manly expletives. But it is when 
is just entering into the Canaan of visiting-cards and tail-coats, 
that his precocity assumes its most grotesque form— it is so 
quaintly compounded of servile imitation and a swaggering self- 
reliance, which now and then breaks out into positive ferocity. A 
precocious youth of seventeen is onan to find himself in the 
society of his superiors in age and whiskers, copying with abject 
eagerness their general tone in conversation and dress, and uncon- 
sciously caricaturing their absurdities. But still he is always 
ready to fire up on the slightest suspicion that he is being 
slighted or snubbed. At a wedding-breakfast, or an archery 
party, it makes him wretched to discover that his gloves 
are darker, or his buttons larger, than those of his favourite 
model; but this homage turns in a moment to the liveliest hate, 
if he fancies that the model, not content with robbing him of the 
prettiest bridesmaid, is making her laugh by some brutal reference 
to razors, or to the blighted young gentleman who has so often 
hung his harp on the willow-tree, before going off to the wars 
again. He thirsts for the blood of the bearded beast, and yearns 
for a revival of the tournament or the duel. He even speculates 
on the best way of picking a quarrel in the hall, and convulsively 
clenches his fist under the table — hastily opening it, however, as 
the horrid thought occurs to him that, among grown-up men, 
fisticufling is considered school-boyish. 

It is through this comical phase that a well-known daily paper 
is at present passing. It claims to have “the largest circulation in 
the world,” and has, undoubtedly, the largest advertisement-board, 
usually at an elevation from which Mr. Boucicault himself would 
hesitate to take a header, though twenty feather beds, and as many 
of the fattest scene-shifters, were ready to receive him. It is not 
unnatural that from this giddy height it should look down with 
contempt upon its brethren of the penny press, and affect to con- 
sider itself, in an especial sense, the rival of the threepenny 
Thunderer. With its four big sheets, and four dashing, smashing 
leaders, it is certainly a most remarkable pennyworth. It severely 
tries one’s faith in political economy and Mr. Mill to think 
that there are shops in which, for the same sum, one can 
scarcely get an equal number of inferior lollipops. Still, 
though it may be not unnatural that our would-be Jupiter 
should entertain these lofty pretensions, it ic not less natural 
that he should be, from time to time, seized with a most 
uncomfortable sense of inferiority, and be driven to take refuge in 
the fierceness, loud talk, and uneasy mimicry peculiar to snubbed 

recocity. It is impossible for any one with the slightest sense of 
Coun not to feel that, in such moods, the precocious pennywo 
would be cheap at ten times the money. Indeed, the mimicry 
must be allowed to be at all times clever, if we remember that 
Jupiter Junior has to adapt himself to readers who hate your cold, 
correct, classical style, and like declamation hot and strong. He is, 
moreover, constantly ex to the terrible temptation to use 
crackjaw and unfamiliar words, which besets every orator or writer 
who feels that he is addressing a half-educated audience. In 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, one negro controversialist crushes another by 
ingeniously coining the word “ collusitate ;” and the whole reli- 
ious world was once thrown into a panic by an announcement 
in the Edinburgh Review that the Hindoo was cutting himself 
with “kimes.” “Kime” turned out, after all, to be only a mis- 
rint for “ knife ;” but it nearly set on foot three extra missions. 

oung ve fully understands — possibly from painful expe- 
rience —the force of this great principle of omne ignotum pro 
magnifico, and makes most dexterous use of it. If the British 
tradesman is told that the younger sons of the nobility are 
debauched, he has probably heard the statement made in some 
form or other before, and is not very deeply impressed. But when 
he reads that they are “deboshed,” this word, of aspect strange 
and import mysterious, fills him with a secret awe which he 
cannot analyse, and convinces him that the writer has some 
private and special source of information about the proceedin, 
of the aristoc For these and similar reasons, it would 
be irrational to expect that the diction of the lesser god should 
closely resemble that of the greater. We should rather look for 
something like Mr. Muzzle’s ingenious adaptation of his master’s 
magisterial eloquence to the taste and comprehension of the 
pretty housemaid and the cook. 

But style is, as we all know, by no means the most important 
of the divine attributes belonging to Jupiter Optimus Maximus. 


we should like to know could keep out the moon and satellites of 
young Jupiter? High-born maidens in palace towers must blush 
to find that, somehow or other, their love-letters have found their 
way into the omnivorous letter-box of contributor ; and 
ladies of the pork-pie-hat persuasion must tremble in their 
“ Paphian villas” with rage and fear to find that the most 
virtuous of his hundred eyes ay the luminary who does the 
ial correspondence from the Haymarket) was glowering upon 
them the other day as they smuggled their spotted robes into the 
august presence of Royalty. It is to see, in spite of his un- 
tiring efforts to conceal it, that young Jupiter has had consigned to 
his especial care the prerogative and purity of the Crown. The 
other day, when the Daily News —a paper not usually associated 
with scurrility or rampant radicalism—was rash enough to make a 
remark or two on the duties of Royalty, it was beautiful to see 
how the faithful creature flew at the unpatented intruder’s throat. 
Burke did not burn with nobler rage at the insults heaped upon 
the defenceless Marie Antoinette than did our chivalrous contem- 
paw at this brutal outrage on a despised and eee Queen. 
t made one glow with patriotic pride to feel that the age of 
chivalry was not past, and that if there had been ten thousand swords 
in the joyal office, and ten thousand printers’ devils big enough and 
bold enough to use them, they would all have leaped with one 
impulse from their scabbards to draw radical blood from the 
sansculotte devils of the Daily News. Indeed, young Jupiter's 
loyalty has been of a kind to draw iron tears, hot and hissing, down 
the cheeks of the chief of the devils himself. His emotion has 
been so spasmodic and uncontrollable as to cause great uneasiness in 
the breast of more than one penny patriot. In the Lady’s a 
it might be set down to hysterics. In an elderly and profligate 
journal it might be uncharitably ascribed to delirium tremens. 
ut in a male paper, moral and young, it may, we trust, be assigned 
to an overpowering impulse o —_ unadulterated loyalty of the 
ideal Cavalier type—blatant, blubbering, and positively beside 
itself from deep reverence and pious joy. Such loyalty, of course, 
finds its own reward in a cheerful conscience, and seeks no other. 
On the contrary, that its disinterestedness might be clearly proved, 
it would oe wish, like Mr. Pecksniff, to be spit upon, or 
pommelled in moderation. But still it is so gratifying in this 
wicked world to see virtue and interest coincide, that we are glad 
to think that, however much these hysterical ravings may disgust 
cold-blooded cynics of taste and education, they pay tremen- 
dously among the large congenial class on whose unbuttoned 
sympathy yo Jupiter relies. On the stage, whenever the 
faithful servant falls to slobbering his master’s hand, or crying and 
laughing alternately over the strawberry-mark of the restored heir, 
there is always much sniffling in the gallery, and a copious use of 
pocket-handkerchiefs in the genteeler pit. 

But it is not only to protect defenceless Royalty that Gulliver 
brandishes his sabre over the heads of dazzled Lilliputians. He 
bestrides their narrow world like a Colossus, and the ve 
Bluchers of the young giant throw a shadow of secure repose. it 
makes one almost envious to think how comfortably an orthodox 
Lilliputian—if such a being exist—must go to bed on the reflec- 
tion that not only the morals of his wives and daughters, 
but army, navy, senate, police, and public buildings are all under 
Gulliver’s care. If he were woke up in the middle of the night 
by a report that Buckingham Palace was in flames, he would 
turn quietly over and go to sleep again in the assurance that 
Gulliver was already on the spot. If we except such trifles as 
style, scholarship, and taste, there is nothing with which he 
is not thorou iy at home. Like Mr. Pardiggle’s friend, Mr. 
Gusher, he only wants a clear space and an ignorant audience, 
and there is no occasion under the sun, and perhaps above it, 
that he will not improve. What profound knowledge of human 
nature, for instance, is evinced in the treatment of his favourite 
topics—such delicate, or rather indelicate matters as the saloons of 
the Haymarket and the notorieties of Rotten Row! Superficial 
critics may fancy that so much is said about Sin’s Paphian villa, 
straw-coloured gloves, and peacock plumes, and so little about the 
lady herself, that it is not easy to identify her with the foul fiend 
in Paradise Lost who keeps the gate of Hell. Moralists may 
regret that sneerers, with more money than morality, should be 
= a handle for the remark that it was not until his purse 
ailed him on his arrival at Corinth that Diogenes fell foul of 


| Lais. But our Diogenes knows what he is about. Addison 


Omnipotence, omniscience, and omnipresence are of course | 


more essential qualities, and of these omnipresence is chiefly 
cultivated as the most palpable to mortal sense. Ariel him- 
self could scarcely put a girdle of special correspondents round 
the earth in less time. But wherever big Jupiter puts up 
“Mens conscia recti,” little Jupiter (whose forte, by-the-way, 
is not precisely scholarship) chalks up in the largest capitals, 
and at the dizziest elevation, “ Men’s and women’s do. do.” Bo, in 
the four smashing leaders, omnipresence is positively rampant. 
His staff is here, there, and everywhere. If we may venture to 
borrow the style of the contributor to whose able hands their 
copy of Lempriere’s Dictionary has apparently been entrusted, 
they have the eyes of Argus, the hands of Briareus, and the lungs 
of Rasaten=senndel might, perhaps, add, the tongue of Thersites. 
How their lady subscribers, after reading the four articles, can 
ries of the toilet, we are at 
a loss to conceive. The modest maiden who objected to the im- 
Proper scrutiny of the man in the moon could, at any rate, 


assailed vice by exposing its folly, but the people’s censor finds it 
more effectual to point out its expense. It is probable that the 
British shopkeeper never feels so profound an abhorrence of a 
profligate career as when he finds, on scrutinizing his son’s 
accounts, that under the head of tutor’s fees and horse-exercise 
he has been paying for little suppers and moire antique. 

We have already said that snubbed precocity is not very digni- 
fied, and, therefore, it need not rise, however it may amuse 
us, to find how oddly the behaviour of little Jupiter, when low- 
minded envy sets on foot a report that he is about to be swallowed 
up by his big namesake, contrasts with what under similar circum- 
stances would be the namesake’s demeanour. Fancy Jupiter Opt. 
Max. fretting, fuming, and bellowing out that the report is absurd, 
and that he is quite as able to ow the other fellow as the 
other fellow is to swallow him. Such little mortifications as 
these, however, are a very healthy discipline. But it is sad to 
think that this young and vigorous life should be overclouded by 
grief of a far darker and deeper hue, and for which we fear there 
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is not balm in Gilead. No one but an undertaker or a very young 
curate would think of consoling a mother on the loss of her child, 
and, as we gather from every third impression or thereabouts of 
Jupiter Junior, to this cruel vement he is constantly exposed. 
The children of his brain are not only stolen, but altered with 
gipsy-like ingenuity, and palmed off under the effectual disguise of 
—- and plain English upon an unsuspecting world ; 
and this, too, by the hated rival who affects to ignore and 
snub him. All his most oracular utterances—from the request 
that Englishmen should — with Poland, to the moguee 
tion that during the nuptial illuminations every loyal subject 
should encourage the sale of squibs—are ruthlessly kidnapped 
and polished up fora more fashionable market. Sydney Smith’s 
model purgatory, in which tongue-tied Macaulay is held down 
while false dates and Tory doctrines are shouted into his ear, is 
nothing to this. For anything like an adequate parallel we must 
try to conceive the sufferings of Mr. Boucicault when he hears 
that, without his permission — without even the scanty courtesy 
of a complimentary preface —a rival playwright has dramatized 
or some other of Scott’s novels, and has one scene in 
which Rebecca hangs for five minutes by a single hair from the 
eastle’s topmost turret, and another in which, down in the 
deepest dungeon and armed only with a hair-pin and a 
rusty nail, she carries on a long stage-combat, either with 
the Templar to save her own honour and the blushes of 
the audience, or with the Saracens to rescue poor old Isaac’s 
epidermis from the gridiron of Front-de-beuf. The great 
apostle of sensation is, indeed, its great martyr; but still his 
sufferings are only occasional, and scarcely to be compared with 
those of a writer who is never free from the horrible foreboding 
that the penny thunder he is manufacturing for Monday may be 
sold at threepenny profits by his abhorred rival on Tuesday. Can 
we wonder that Sie vos nox vobis (if he will pardon us a familiar 
and easy quotation) should be the one melancholy burden of his 
bereaved Muze — that in his great agony he should, like defrauded 
Esau, utter an exceeding bitter cry, and, wildly refusing to believe 
in anything but his paper and himself, pant for the day when the 
pale name of plagiarist shall dwindle away before the indignation 
of a countless crowd of enlightened and punctual subscribers ? 


However, there are always two sides to a question, and we must 
confess that we cannot help also feeling a twinge of compassion for 
the original Jupiter. The old gentleman has his faults, and it is 

uite right that from time to time they should be pointed out. 

ut, in spite of his occasional pretence and pomposity, it 
would be absurd to deny that his influence has been, 
on the whole, powerfully exercised for good. It is, there- 
fore, with regret thet we now see him placed in a painful 
and not very dignified position. He is like a country gentle- 
man who suddenly finds himself called on to contest with a 
pushing parrenu a borough which has been for ages regarded as 
part of the family property; or, if we may compare small things 
with great, he resembles an Oxford Brummel who sees that his 
favourite cut is being rapidly adopted by shop-boys and scouts. 
We have heard of a lover who triumphed by bribing the tailor 
employed by his rival to make a duplicate of the suit in which the 
rival intended to have an all-important interview with the lady. In 
this duplicate he dressed a black servant, and gave him strict 
orders to keep close to the wretched gentleman, and imitate every 
look and gesture. It is needless to say that the fatal suit was 
never again worn. Has some wily Prometheus devised a similar 
snare for the present ruler of gods an¢ men? What is to become 
of his long-hoarded capital of thunder and lightning and stage 
effects? One master-stroke of malice or impudence has made them 
not only useless, but ridiculous. Of what avail to assume the 
god and seem to shake the spheres, when everybody knows that 
e can any day see the same trick performed ata reduced price 
in a far more farcical way ? What would the delivery of Demo- 
sthenes be worth, if, perched up in full view of the audience, a 
monkey were gravely imitating the orator’s every action? The 
poor old gentleman must manfully make up his mind to put up to 
auction his omnipotence, omniscience, omnipresence, and other 
stage properties, or, to save scandal, quietly transfer the patent to 
his bumptious rival. The loss will be rather imaginary than real, 
and he can still take refuge from his pursuer in scholarship, 
lain Saxon, and sober sense. How long this refuge 1 
ast we cannot undertake to say. Only the “other day, in the 
columns of young Jupiter, we came upon an casy reference 
to Ulysses, which clearly proved that his classical contributor 
is very nearly at the end of Lempriere; and the little mistake 
about Polyphemus may only show that he went too hastily 
threugh the letter “P.” Besides, the British tradesman must, 
sooner or later, sicken of sensation writing and tinsel, and 
return to the dialect which was thought good enough for him 
in the days of Swift. Young Jupiter is far too wise in his 
— not to foresee and provide for such a change. 
n his efforts to educate the masses, it is probable 
that he will educate and even polish himself; and, becoming 
- conscious of real power, naturally drop the crowing and cock-a- 
whooping which he now fancies their best substitute. As soon as 
this stage is reached, there will be little to distinguish him from 
the elder god ; and, as his instincts are honest, and his sympathies 
for the most part sound, few will be sorry to see him raised to a 
fair share of his mighty namesake's throne. 


OUR COLONIAL DEFENCES. 


UR Financial Reformers in Parliament, notwithstanding the 
ularity of their cause, and the reality of the pressure 
which they seek to remove from our shoulders as taxpayers, 
appear to advance now-a-days scarcely more rapidly in their task of 
reconstructing the Estimates than their political brethren in their 
less fashionable avocation of reconstructing the British Constitution. 
During the month which is now drawing to a close, the House 
of Commons has voted five-and-twenty millions for the military 
and naval services of the coming year, and this has been done 
with less controversy or discussion than is ordinarily bestowed 
by a parish vestry on the selection or salary of the humblest 
subordinates in their employ. Nor does this apparent abnegation 
on the part of Parliament of its presumed function as guardian 
of the public purse present any new feature in our political 
history. From the da of Joseph Hume until now, assaults 
on the Estimates, whether random or well considered — 
whether ably directed at vulnerable points, or wildly aimed at 
the most justifiable and necessary items of national expendi- 
ture—have been almost invariably unsuccessful. For ev 
suggestion of reduction, whether wise or foolish, there 
always be readily available in the pigeon-holes of every State 
a at least a dozen stock objections, each equally — 
and unanswerable. ‘Those official weapons of defence have done duty 
for fifty years past, nor is there any reason why they should not do 
duty for tifty years tocome. As against armour so massive and well 
proved, the small artillery of the little handful of economists who 
dot the empty benches of the House of Commons in Committees 
of Supply is altogether powerless. To the candidates for renown 
who disdain to appear in the unread rts of these discus- 
sions, Estimate-nights have no charms. To the larger and less 
ambitious class of senators who, as a matter of course, prefer the 
certainty of sleep to the chances of celebrity, controversies on the 
wages of seamen and soldiers, or the cost of ships or fortifications, 
n up an unfathomable abyss of arithmetical calculation fit to be 
performed only by those who are paid for the discharge of duties so 
repulsive. And so it comes to pass that when the inevitable necessi 
arises of asking the House of Commons for supplies for the public 
service, and the Speaker vacates his seat in favour of the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, the latter functionary finds himself 
ordinarily surrounded by a group of some fifteen or twenty 
familiar faces, the only survivors who remain to impede or to 
assist him in the fulfilment of those duties which, by the common 
consent of all constitutional authorities, are the cardinal functions 
of the great council of the nation. Thata band so insignificant in 
numbers and so deficient in the influence which the most elementary 
organization and discipline always impart to those who combine 
to effect a common ~—— should have never, in any instance, 
succeeded in effecting the slightest reduction in the public ex- 
penditure, is to be attributed quite as much — so far as the past is 
concerned —to the indiscretion of partisans as to the power 
and influence of opponents. So long as the cause of retrench- 
ment was discredited by the advocacy of those who were 
foolish or ignorant enough’ to insinuate that every department of 
the State was a mere field for patronage, maintained for the con- 
venience of the governing body at the expense of the eo 
it was not surprising that men of ordinary sagacity should 
repelled from the Parliamentary ranks of the economists. But, 
happily for the interests of the British ee Yt a generation of 
financial reformers has arisen—as inconsiderable, perhaps, thus far, 
in numbers as their predecessors, but in their aim and spirit far 
more statesmanlike—who, while they claim the privilege of 
guardians of the national purse, do not forget that they are at 
the same time the guardians of our national honour, Such has 
been the spirit at least which has characterized the recent 
diseu:sions in the House of Commons on those votes in the 
Army Estimates which related to our colonial military 


ture. 

he financial reformer in this d ent of the public 
service has to encounter more than the ordinary difiiculties 
which beset assailants im all battles on the Estimates. There 
are, of course, the invariably alleged “inconveniences” of all 
proposals of reduction. There are the assertions on behalf of 
the department that “half the money has been already spent”— 
that “if the vote is refused, the contractors will be ruined,” in the 
case of a work; or “the men starved,” in the case of a vote for 
pay or wages. But in the case of supplies demanded on colonial 
the order and its execution, and the 
impossibility of revoking an imperial commission already, perh 
half-way to the antipodes, constitute an impediment 1 Parte 
mentary intervention which an ingenious Secretary of State may 
easily represent as insuperable whenever any particular item of 
his pecuniary —— is impugned. If, for instance, Sir Geo 
Lewis had not prepared with any other answer to Mr. 
Baxter’s suggestion on Monday night that the vote for colonial 
fortifications should be reduced, it would have been an obvious 
reply that the works at Halifax, or Mauritius, or elsewhere, 
were ordered, and the Government pledged to pay for them. In 
like manner, when, on the vote for the Commissariat : 
Service, a few evenings earlier, the Government only saved 
themselves from a defeat on Mr. Mills’s amendment for cutting 
down the vote by a bare majority of half a dozen, the War 
tary might have simplified matters very much by not attempting 
to enter into the merits—on which he had, in fact, no case—but by 
contenting himself with the broad assertion that, as he had sent 
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to the colonies, Parliament must pay for feeding them. 
Fortunately, however, for the cause of Colonial Reform, we have u 
acre gs og War Secretary, who, not content to entrench himself 
hind that official fence which, so long as he does not emerge 
from it, is impregnable, chooses rather to make an intellectual 
sortie on his assailants, and argue with them in the open field. It 
would have been difficult for a Minister who, as the author 
of an Essay on the Government of Dependencies, two-and- 
twenty years ago took occasion to remind colonists of the 
risks they incurred by depending altogether on the parent | 
State for their defence, to have contended now that the privi- | 
leges of colonial self-government involve no correlative respon- | 
sibilities for self-defence on the part of those communities. Nor 
was it very easy to exonerate from all share in such burdens States | 
which, while they claim from England protection as from a parent, 
assert an absolute independence of all her legislation. But after 
accepting the existing state of things, and the fact that some sixty 
battalions are spread over the British colonies, at an annual cost | 
of some three millions sterling to the British exchequer, the War | 
Secretary, after considerable fumbling among his papers, discovers | 
that any attempt to modify or alter this state of affairs willbe a revival | 
of the fatal attempt to “tax the colonies,” which preceded the 
American Revolution. As matters stand at present, it would seem | 
that the “taxation ” is now all the other way. To vote out of the | 
kets of British tax-payers 380,000/. for the transfer of troops 
m British to colonial shores, was the other day an affair of | 
about half-a-minute, as a wind-up of the Navy Estimates in the | 
House of Commons. And when not only this vote had passed 
unchallenged, but the whole force demanded by the Government 
for the naval defence of the empire, and the troops required for 
colonial garrisons, had been accorded by Parliament, the bare sug- 
gestion that in certain prosperous and free provinces of our empire 
a very minute proportion of the cost involved in the mere move- 
ments of soldiers within their boundaries might, without injustice, 
be undertaken by the inhabitants of those colonies, encountered | 
the severe reprobation of the Secretary of State for War. The 
merest hint at the possibility of a relief to the British tax-payer | 
from the smallest percentage of the burdens entailed on him by | 
even those colonial squabbles which have not the remotest , 
connexion with our Imperial policy, is denounced as little less | 
than 2 treasonable attempt at the “dismemberment of the Empire.” | 
The most moderate reformers in this direction are charged with | 
“yisking the alienation of our colonies for the sake of saving a few | 
unds.” “After all,” it is urged, “your forty or fifty colonies | 
n't cost you more than a tithe of the gross sum voted by Parlia- | 
ment every year in Committee of Supply, and even if you have | 
to pay three or four millions for them, an Empire on which the 
' 
| 


| 


sun never sets is cheap at the money.” 

There is not much reason to apprehend, in the present temper 
of Parliament and the country, that those who have bestowed the 
slightest attention on the principles which govern our colonial policy | 
will be laughed out of court by arguments the underlying fallacies l 
and evasions of which are tolerably obvious even to the uninitiated. | 
It cannot, however, be too often impressed on those easy-going | 
statesmen who are ever ready to ride off from all thoughttul dis- | 
cussions on this subject on popular insinuations of parsimony and | 
penny-wisdom against those who would bring the soundness of 
our colonial policy to a real test, that the question mainly involved | 
is not one of Imperial economy, however important in itself that 
may be, but one of colonial security and sound government. 
There are, indeed, cases in which the stoutest apologists of our 
present system are constrained to admit that even the. inde- 
tinite expenditure which it involves fails to guarantee the results | 
for the attainment of which it is presumed te be incurred. | 
Nobody, for instance, disputes the importance of Bermuda as a | 
naval station, and as a post for the protection of our trade. But | 
if, as has been asserted and uncontradicted, England has expended 
since the Peace of 1815 two millions sterling on fortifications at 
Bermuda, and has never at any time during all that period had a | 
military force at that colony to man those works capable of 
resisting the attack of a couple of French frigates, such a policy | 
may be fairly said to be no less objectionable on the ground of its | 
extravagance than of its uselessness. But, speaking generally of 
the _ in which those who have for some time past urged on 
the Executive Government the adoption of all means within their 
power for the recognition of healthier and more equitable principles 
of relationship between England and her colonies, it is notorious 
that the reduction of Imperial expenditure has been all alon 
subordinated to that greater and more important purpose in whic 
the interests of the cvlonies themselves are primarily involved. 
The first point to be gained is the attainment, on the part of those 
communities which now possess not only the rights of self- 
government, but the powers of self-defence, of that spirit of self- 
reliance without which the full privileges of freedom which our 
colonial system affects to confer can never be completely realized. 
It is not that England grudges to Canada the cost of the twelve 

ttalions which now garrison that province. The real apprehen- 
sion is lest, in the presence of a protecting force which, in the 
critical circumstances of Europe, it may become at any moment 
absolutely essential to the safety of England to withdraw, the 
Canadian people should be tempted to fall, as they appear to have 
done, into a state of languid and enervating dependence on » 
Power which, however willing, may in the hour of danger be 
unable to cover with its broad shield every nook and corer 
Empire. It is not that 
Great Britain desixes to repudiate her responsibilities for the aid 


against foreign perils of her colonists in New Zealand and South 
Africa, but simply to teach them that, if they would claim the 
mene of British citizenship, they cannot evade without dis- 

onour their fair share in the responsibilities which a participation 
in those privileges necessarily involves. 

It is impossible that a readjustment of our colonial relations 
can be much longer delayed; and the recent discussions on the 
Army Estimates, however resultless in a financial point of view, 
will not have been altogether fruitless if they should be accepted, 
not only by our Colonial Legislatures, but by the Executive 
Government at home, as timely indications of the growing ~ 
portions of a problem on the right and early solution of which 
the very existence of an empire, no longer bound together by the 
worn-out links of commercial monopolies, may be saic almost 
entirely to depend, 


MR. SEWARD’S HISTORY OF PASSING EVENTS. 


ISTORY records with satisfaction the sublime devotion of a 
people who had, the courage to put up for auction, and 
could find a purchaser for, the camp in which a hostile and vie- 
torious army was entrenched ; and the story is also recorded of the 
presumptuous self-confidence of the hunter who sold the skin of 
the bear which he had not killed. The one is a common-place of 
classical, the other of American, annals. No doubt either tale 
illustrates that perilous interval which separates the sublime from 
the ridiculous. The laugh might have been in favour of the pre- 
sumptuous marksman, and might have been against the equally 
eee eg patriots. Mr. Seward has displayed a like hazardous 
oldness, The patriot who does not despair of his country in her 
darkest hour may in the end be credited with more than 
heroic virtue, or with more than unheroic folly. At present—with- 
out putting on that prophet’s robe which sits so easily, if not sc 
gracefully, on the American Secretary’s shoulders—we are content 
to bide the end; and it will be enough to produce instances of Mr. 
Seward’s magnanimity. In e Blue Book just issued in the form 
of a despatch from Lord Lyons, we have the transcript of certain 
=p relating to foreign aifuirs, presented to Congress in Decem- 
rlast. They comprise, among other and less remarkable docu- 
ments, the correspondence between Mr. Seward and Mr. Adams 
the Federal Minister in London. 

The first impression which these letters convey is the inability, 
real or feigned, of the American statesman to understand the 
attitude of English opinion towards the civil war. Mr. Adams, 
to do him only justice, has, as could scarcely fail to be the 
case, more accurately gauged the depth of public thought in thir 
country. He gives its full value to the good faith of our Govern- 
ment; but when he comes to weigh general opinion with regard te 


: the prospects of the South, he feels himself constrained not to 
| depreciate its force. As early as last December twelvemonth he 


warns Mr. Seward — 

That, although Lord Russell affirmed that we should have full opportunity 
given to us of trying our experiment of overcoming the rebellion before action 
on their part, it is not quite clear to his (Mr. Adams’) mind that he will 
very long retain the power to make his words good. 

And as late as October 1862, he states distinctly his opinion to 
be that— 

Recognition of the insurgents now depends almost entirely on the fortune 
of the war. If we prove ourselves, by February next, no more able to control 
its limits than we are at this moment, it will be difficult for Ministers loager 
to resist the current of sentiment bearing in that direction in both Houses of 
Parliament. I do not know that many of them will be longer inclined to de 
so. Even the unpleasant alternative of appearing to uphold slavery against 
the action of a free Government will be acquiesced in as an overruling neces- 
sity dictated by the popular opinion. 

Now if, on the verge of April, the Federals have proved 
themselves less able to conquer the Confederates than they 
seemed to be in October—if more than two months, the utmost 
term of British long-suffering contemplated by Mr. Adams him- 
self, have elapsed without recognition — even Americans must 
admit that the British Government has rather done violence 
to public opinion in this country, and has lagged behind what, 
even in Mr. Adams’ judgment, public policy almost demanded. 
Two or three days later, Mr. Adams informs Mr. Seward that he 
had owned to Lord Russell that “he had observed a regular and 
steady decline of good-will towards the United States.” Mr. 
Seward’s reply to these ominous warnings is curiously compounded 
of the Pecksniff and Bobadil vein. “It is not pleasant,” he 
remarks, in a fine aggrieved spirit — 
to a loyal American to see a European Cabinet discussing before a Earo- 
an people the question whether they will still recognise this Republic. 
Bat this is a part of the painful experience of the evil times upon which we 
have fallen. While treason goes abroad from among ourselves to invite 
foreign nations to intervene, we have no right to expect those nations te 
judge us candidly—much less to judge us kindly or wisely. It would be, 
above all things, unreasonable to expect such charitable judgments from 
political parties in foreign countries, intent only on the objects of their own 
ambition. : 

In this outbreak of querulous sentimentalism, Mr. Seward 
assumes, first, that the English Cabinet was, last autumn, contem- 

lating an immediate recognition of the South; and next, he goes 
Further than even Manhattan, in attributing evil motives to 
land. Manhattan ch our delay in recognition only to 
selfish and ambitious object of permitting the war to go on till the 
North is entirely exhausted; while Mr. Adams goes so far as to 
say that this country, ever since the war of independence, had only 
waited with greedy anticipation “ the possibilities of an unfavour- 
able issue to our experiment of Government.” And Mr. Seward 
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strikes the same note when he observes that, “ during the past seventy 


of “impertinence, injustice, dictation, and violence.” When we 


come to inquire into the facts which justify this strong language, | 


we are told that — 
Every wrong this country has been called to endure at the hands of any 


| 
years, an unhappy alienation has prevailed all that time between 
the United States and Great Britain.” Our policy, and that of | . 
Europe generally, can find no milder summary than as consisting | the interests of truth only before his eyes, 


| 
| 


foreign Powers has been “a natural consequence of the first grave error of 


conceding to an insurrection which would otherwise have been ephemeral 
the rights of a public belligerent. . . . That Great Britain did, in the most 
terrible moment of our domestic trial in struggling with a monstrous social 


evil she had earnestly professed to abhor, boldly and at once assume our | pational army where it is and as it is, or back again where it was and as it 


inability to master it, and thus become the only foreign nation steadily con- 
tributing in every indirect way possible to verify its forejudgment, will pro- 
bably be the only verdict made up against her by posterity. There is, 
throughout England, an extraordinary amount of fear as well as of jealousy ; 
and it is these last passions which have pervaded the mass of the governing 


Mr. Seward, however, has superhuman consolations. In the 
resence of treachery, coldness, jealousy, and fear abroad, he 
a at home and receives the good man’s reward. Outside is 
Egypt, but there is light in the dwellings of the Goshen which is 
in the North : — 

While European parties are even more hostile to our country now than 
ever before, it is a source of much satisfaction to know that this same 
country of ours not only is, but also feels itself to be, stronger and in better 
condition and position to encounter dangers of foreign intervention than it 
has been at any former period. 


This was the American Secretary’s language on the 4th of No- 
vember, when even a mellowing retrospect had not softened the 
terrible catastrophe of the repulse of M‘Clellan and the utter 
discomfiture of Pape — Get is, at the very close of a campaign 
than which history does not record one of more signal and repeated 
failures. 

One who reads the history of the past in this way may 
be almost pardoned if he blunders about contemporaneous 
events. Mr. Seward’s commentaries on the progress of the 
war are almost too grotesque to provoke a laugh. When a man 
of station and influence can have the hardihood to furnish a 
Minister accredited to a European Court with so melancholy and 
a a perversion of the plainest facts, it is no wonder that 
the American press is what it is. In April of last year, Mr. 
Seward, after a lengthy summary of Federal successes, informs 
Mr. Adams that — 


The national forces, among whom there is not one conscript or involuntary 
soldier, consist of 711,000 men. They are amply provided with arms of 
precision, with artillery, with waggons, with transports, horses, tents, 
clothing, and all the apparel of war. Provisions are cheap and abundant. 
The magazines contain clothing and tents for several months’ supply. An 
order from the Secretary of War to receive no more volunteers is met with 
remonstrances, under which he is compelled to accept regiments nearly filled. 
. . » A million of men are now in arms. All the troops of the Union are 
well equipped, well drilled and disciplined. They are good marksmen ; they 
make much and skilful use of the bayonet, and always with success. They 
are everywhere advancing; they have taken every position they have 
approached, and have won, with an important exception, not only every 
battle, but even every skirmish in which they have for the last three months 
been engaged. 


In May, his language, like the season, is full of hope and pro- 
mise :— 


General M‘Clellan is marching up the peninsula towards Richmond, and 
General M‘Dowell is opening downwards towards the same capital from 
Fredericksburg . . . . The tide of success is flowing full and strong ... . 


A week later, the buoyant Secretary’s language is even stronger:— 

Richmond is practically held in close siege by General M‘Clellan. 

And in the next week, 19th of May, he culminates :— 

The battles impending at Richmond and Corinth may close this unnatural 
war. They are imminent. Our armies are strong, vigorous, and enthusiastic 
as they are well appointed. Their supplies are adequate ; every day exhausts 
the insurgents. 

What really happened was what the world knows; but the 
result, according to the euphemistic Secretary, was only— 

some loss of ordnance and stores; but the army of General M‘Clellan is 
already deemed adequate to the capture of Richmond. 
Even in June, it is only— . 

the inundation which for a few days delays the operations against Richmond, 
but they will be prosecuted with vigour as soon as the condition of the field 
shall permit. 


Later in the same month, the historian lapses into the moralist, | 


and, to do him justice, Mr. Seward is great in either capacity :— 


You tell me that in England they still point to the delays at Richmond 
and Corinth, and they enlarge upon the absence of displays of Union feeling 
in New Orleans and Norfolk. Ah well! Scepticism must be expected in 
this world with regard to new political systems, insomuch as even Divine 
—— need the aid of miracles to make converts to a new religious 

ith. 


At length, however, even Mr. Seward felt some qualms of 
conscience. The veteran manipulator of facts left it to a younger 
hand to invent a history of the terrible catastrophe which ciosed 
the month of June. It was entrusted to Mr. F. W. Seward, 


only frustrated this movement by a severe engagement, with considerable 
loss of life, but little or none of material. 

On the 7th July, Mr. Seward himself resumes his pen, and, with 
proceeds to dispel 
the mist and excitement arising out of the last ten days, which 
“ will bewilder, if it does not for the moment confound, our re- 
presentatives abroad.” We wish that we could extract the whole 
of Mr. Seward’s despatch of July 7, but a specimen may suffice :— 


The military situation ought to be satisfactory to the cool and candid 


| judgment of the country. The change of base... . undoubtedly became 


Acting Secretary, to describe the great battles of the Chicka- 
hominy as— 


| to preach in. Mr. Spurgeo 


a retreat ; but the efficiency of the army of the Union is improved. ... . 
If the representative parties had now to choose whether they would have the 


was, it is not to be doubted but the friends of the Union would prefer the 
one now attained on the bank of the James. 


To do him only justice, Mr. Adams seems to have submitted to 
the humbugging process with doubtful grace; and he distinct] 
informed his correspondent at Washington that, though he coul 
not afford to appear incredulous, this nonsense did not impose 
upon the mind of Europe :— 

The conclusion I draw from the whole is that General M‘Clellan has been 
thrown back in his work for an indefinite period... .. But it is my du 
to state that this impression is by no means the common one here ; it 
generally regarded as decisive of the whole struggle. ... . It is no more 
than my duty to add that the effect of the news will be to stimulate the 
activity of the moment (for mediation) all over Europe. 


Towards the close of the summer, Mr. Adams appeals plaintivel, 
to Mr. Seward for means to do away with the impression nonin 
by the failure of the North :— 

I shall always be glad of the means to dissipate these illusions; but, in 

order to do so more effectually, it is indispensable that they be not only full, 
but explicit, as well in regard to the less as the more favourable aspects of 
the situation. 
A very delicate mode of intimating to Mr. Seward that the sort 
of information already sent had done rather more harm than good. 
The warning and hint were, however, thrown away. Brag and 
mendacity are not unlearned in a moment. We must do Mr. 
Seward the justice to say that he has the virtue of consistency. 
His last published despatches sustain the prophet who has so 
repeatedly given ninety days to the Nineveh of the South. We 
throw into a single paragraph the substance of several commu- 
nications ranging from August 13 to the end of October: — 

General Halleck evinces great skill, activity, and grasp. . .. There is 
every reason to expect important military occurrences, and perhaps a develop- 
ment of the plan for a new campaign, before the departure of the next 
steamer. (Ang. 13.)—General Halleck concluded to withdraw the army of 
the Potomac from the peninsula, and to combine all our forces in front of 
Richmond. (Ang. 18.)—You will have heard that our late campaign in 
Virginia has failed. . . . It would be indiscreet to attempt to explain the 
causes of this very serious reverse. . . . But our armies are at last consoli- 
dated, and they are already in those conditions most advantageous for the 
restoration of the fortunes of the war. (Sept. 8.)—There are manifest 
symptoms, not only of exhaustion, but of reaction, in the insurrectionary 
region. (Oct. 18.)—General M‘Clellan is on the eve of crossing the Potomac, 
(oO “oe the insurgents, as a beginning of the new campaign in Virginia. 

ct. 27. 

But as the Irish post-boy recovers himself for a gall 
the avenue, Mr. Seward’s information of November 18 ex his 
previous annals, as in explicitness, so in what boys call “cheek: ”— 

A general conviction that the war is moving on towards an early and 
successful conclusion is taking possession of the popular mind. 

It is, perhaps, superfluous to remark that on such trifling events 
as M‘Clellan’s dismissal, and the disfavour with which the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation was received in the North-Western States, 
as well as of the rise of the Democrats, the honest Griffiths of 
the American Foreign Office is prudently silent. 


MR. SPURGEON’S FIVE-HUNDREDTH SERMON. 


I i appears that Mr. noe is gradually declining the 
comic business of which he has proved himself so great a 
master. The publication of his five-hundreth printed sermon 
was celebrated on Tuesday evening by a sort of festival at the 
Tabernacle. Many hundreds of people were collected by the 
attraction of tea and speeches at a shilling a head, or speeches 
simple without any charge. It would not be just to say that those 
who did et for tea got milk and water, for no enemy would 
venture to Mr. Spurgeon’s speaking weak, and several of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s young men performed creditably, considering their 
inexperience. The ~- of the meeting were, first, the con- 
sumption of tea and cake ; secondly, to hear Mr. Spurgeon recount 
his own rise and progress as a preacher; thirdly, to promote the 
collection of a fund for the support of the college which 
he has established for training ministers; fourthly, to give 
some of the pupils of that college an opportunity of exercising 
their powers of public speaking ; and lastly, to combine with these 
more serious exercises a little of that jocosity which seems requi- 
site to maintain the popularity of the Tabernacle. The history of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s ministration was traced by one of his admirers 
through the volumes of his five hun sermons. It would 
be superfluous to criticize Mr. Spurgeon’s conduct in presiding 
at a meeting while this elaborate compliment to his abilities 
and success was being read; because it is evident that if he 
were a man of sensitive delicacy he would not have a Tabernacle 
n’s followers are a good sort of people 


Carrying out M‘Ciellan’s plan of operations against Richmond, which consisted | in their way, but it would not be likely to occur to them t 
in transferring his force to the south side of the Chickabomizy. The enemy there was any impropriety in puffing spiritual commodities, But 
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if Mr. Sp ’s sermons were to be examined by an impartial 
critic, it would not be difficult to derive from them a conclusion 
more flattering to the preacher than to his congregation. The 
truth is, that Mr. Spurgeon used methods to acquire popularity 
which he began to lay aside when he saw that is position was 
secure. He has gained by extravagance a power and influence 
which he means to use discreetly, and, having become prosperous, 
he thinks it time to cease being amusing. 

Copies of two sermons were distributed among the audience 
on Tuesday evening. One of these was the five-hundredth, and 
the other was a sermon upon the text, “Compel them to come 
in,” which Mr. Spurgeon’s admirers reckon among the best of the 
a contains an admission which is 

eniably creditable to Mr. Spurgeon’s candour. He supposes 
one of his hearers to say to aim reproachfully, “ Minicter, I 
attended the Tabernacle, but you were not in earnest with me. 
You amused me, you preached to me, but you did not plead with 
me.” This passage is conclusive as to the fact that Mr. Spurgeon 
did at one time make it part of his business to be funny in the 
pulpit. He is still funny on the platform, and, if provoked by 
adverse critics, he would probably defend the practice of being 
funny in the pulpit; but, nevertheless, he has greatly laid aside 
that practice, and the result is, that his sermons lack the racy 
flavour which they once possessed. They still, have, indeed, that 
kind of drollery which depends upon the curious contrast which 
ts inet between technical phraseology and observed facts. 
en Mr. Spurgeon tells his hearers that his sermon cost him 
= groan before he came to utter it, and when he promises, if 
words fail, to use tears as a method of compulsion, one cannot 
help remembering that the preacher’s aspect is not sug- 
gestive of any extensive familiarity either with groans or 
tears; and it is almost inevitable to inquire whether Mr. 
Spurgeon ever heard of Fealstaft’s sackcloth, which con- 
sisted of the two elements of new clothes and old wine. That 
the terms “ ” and “tear” are used in a figurative sense 
appears probable, from observing that in the same sermon mothers 
are said to “wrestle” for their sons in prayer. The fact is, that 
ay language is different from the talk of common life. When 
._Mr, Spurgeon stated from the —- that his Sunday morning’s 
sermon usually required three hours’ labour in his study on Satur- 
day evening, he meant nearly the same thing as when he said that 
it cost him many a groan. It seems to be the correct thing to 
suppose hearers to weep as well as preacher; but it may well be 
doubted whether tears are not as scarce among the substantial 
‘householders of Southwark as “the wine of the pomegranate and 
the choice drops of the honeycomb,” which, in an ecstatic moment 
Mr. Spurgeon desired his hearers to produce for the proper solem- 
nization of the printing of the five-hundredth sermon. 

The entertainment of the audience on Tuesday evening was 
sufficiently secured by the presence on the platform of a reverend 

tleman who facetiously styles himself the Bishop of St. Giles’. 
Mtr. Spurgeon had given a sort of history of himself and his 
ministry, which was so interesting to his audience as not to 
need any help from jokes. Mr. Spurgeon’s young men, delivering 
their first public speeches, were naturally in anything but a 
jocose frame of mind; and therefore, even if their state of 
pupillage would permit of their undertaking the funny depart- 
ment, which is perhaps doubtful, it is not probable that they 
would have succeeded at it. But when all the young men 
successively had made a beginning, and attained the middle, and, 
what was far more difficult, had found the end of their speeches, 
then Mr. Spurgeon told the audience that his well-known episcopal 
friend “ would pour a little hot stuff” over them before separating. 
A chief point of the mock bishop’s address was to insist on what 
he called clerical honesty. He began by describing how a grocer 
underwent the process of conversion. The newly quickened sense 
of sin kept this grocer awake all night. His conscience was chiefly 
troubled by the recollection that he had in his warehouse a cask of 
a commodity called in the trade P. D., which unregenerate grocers 
are in the habit of selling to their customers under the name, and 
at the price, of pepper. As soon as there was enough daylight, 
the restless body arose at the bidding of the otusentell soul. The 
distance between dwelling-house and shop was traversed at a run; 
the cask of P. D. was trundled out into the streets, and beyond the 
town, to a cliff down which it might be hurled without annoyance 
to anybody’s nostrils. At this point of his story, the reverend 
joker illustrated it by imitating the action of a man rolling 
a cask over level ground and then pushing it down a pre- 
cipice. His tomime was not cartleuledy clever, and 
probably it would never get him an engagement at a minor 
theatre ; but in connexion with the story of the converted 
r it was, of course, highly funny. There was, further 

on in the discourse, an ——— of this parable to the case of 
ms who, having in a figurative sense a good deal of P. D. in 
stock, are not impelled by the stings of conscience to throw it over 
a precipice with anything like the alacrity of the awakened 
r. Perhaps an experienced attendant at this sort of 
meeting would by this time divine that the Bishop of St. 
Giles’ was working skilfully towards an o — of pitching 
into a brother prelate who has ee sng few friends. An 
evening at the Tabernacle or in Exeter would be very ill 
nt indeed unless somebody took a shy at the audacious 
ishop of Natal. It was an obvious, if not a charitable, remark, 
that Dr. Colenso had “a precious lot of P. D.” on hand, and that 
he needed a friendly hint that he would do well to pitch it over 
acliff, The Bishop of St. Giles’ proceeded to protest, as solemnly 


as if he had never made a joke in his life—and using, for greater 
ne eo the language of one of the Articles of the Church—that 
he believed fully and unreservedly in the inspiration of Scripture ; 
and he added if he did not so believe, he would not retain his 
see, although under similar circumstances the Bishop of Natal 
had not resigned his. The er wound up his protestation of 
attachment to that Scripture in the study of which he had 

from youth to manhood by quoting the familiar lines, “ W 

spare that tree, &c.” 

Mr. Spurgeon, as we have said, is declining 
and the performers who offer to succeed him in it are a poor 
substitute for what he was in those joyous days when he uttered 
unreservedly whatever came into his mind. He has attained 
the leadership of a numerous and wealthy class, end it is 
only fair to say that he appears desirous to use his influence for 
the benefit of his followers. His mind seems at present to be 
greatly set upon the enlargement of the college which he 

as founded for training ministers. Without entering into any 
consideration of the course of study followed in this coll 
it is enough to say that almost any study worthy of 
name will be fatal to the growth of a fresh crop of funny 
ministers. Mr. Sp is self-taught so far as he has had any 
teaching. When he to preach, he was an uneducated boy 
of singular natural powers of speaking; he is now a man who has 
not suffered any opportunity of mental improvement to 
neglected. Hence that change of character which we notice in 

assing from his earliest printed sermons to the five hundredth. 
We have all heard of periodicals which, after a youth of brilliant 
wit unscrupulously exercised, have subsided into a dull decorous 
middle-age, preferring to maintain respectability rather than 
to develop talent. The career of Mr. Spurgeon seems to 
shaping itself somewhat after the pattern of Blackwood. But 
it is probable that he knows quite well what he is about, 
and, whether funny or serious, he is likely to attain his 
object. As an example of practical sagacity, let us just observe 
him trotting out his best pupils before the meeting. He wants 
to make these young men preachers like himself, and knowing 
that public ing can only be learned by practice, he seizes 
the opportunity of putting them up to speak to a = ae izi 
audience on a congenial theme. In this respect the Church might 
possibly learn a useful lesson from the Tabernacle. 


the comic business, 


MORAL GAME-PRESERVES. 


ATEVER philosophers may say, there can be no doubt 
that the impulse which leads to the preservation of game 
is one of the most deep-seated instincts in our nature. It is not 
confined to squires, nor does it necessarily require animals of a hi 
flavour for its subject-matter. The events of the last three wee. 
have shown that it reigns with equal power in the commercial 
breasts of aldermen and mayors. ‘lhe Corporation of London has 
a fair preserve. It is fenced in by charters and Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and guarded by a vast army of keepers. The animals fere 
nature which they preserve in it are not good either to be eaten or 
to be sold, and the sport of catching them is both unexciting and 
unhealthy; and yet the Lord Mayor and Corporation keep hold 
of their preserve with as much tenacity as if re, then Norfolk 
squires. They do not seem to distress themselves use a little 
human life is lost in the effort to keep poachers off. They ap 
to take a real pleasure in thinking that the criminals are all their 
own, and that no thief-catching can take place in their well- 
stocked coverts except by their leave. They look w 
all theoretical enthusiasts who wish to combine the poli 
of the metropolis into a single body much as a country 
gentleman looks upon a philanthropic poacher’s friend. In 
either case, the actual gratification conveyed by the exclusive 
privilege is often very doubtful. It is not to be supposed that 
the Corporation have any particular taste for the details of police 
administration; and an enthusiastic game-preserver is often pro- 
foundly indifferent to the species of sport which is furnished by 
the carnage of a “Corner.” In each case the motive power is 
the pleasure which is the mainspring of so much human exer- 
tion — the satisfaction of ssing something which nobod 
else, or, at all events, nobody else in the same neighboutheod, 


possesses. 
The zeal of the Corporation for maintaining their criminal 
coverts may in some degree be tinged by an admixture of that 
passion for patronage which enters so largely into the compo- 
sition of parochial or municipal ambition. But there are 
other forms of moral game-preserving which do not admit 
of that explanation. The intense attachment of the clergy for 
“the parochial system” is an instance on a large scale. Of course, 
its advan or disadvantages differ according to the character of 
the population among whom it works. In rural districts, it is the 
only arrangement by which the clergy can retain any effective and 
continuous supervision over their flocks. In the large towns 
matters are very different. The population is so dense, and the 
parishes ordinarily so large, that no clergyman can havea thorough 
acquaintance with its inhabitants. His work is that of a missionary. 
He can only make raids and forays into the mass of heathenism 
around him. He is practically a pastor in partibus infidelium. But 
nevertheless he is for hial 
not like other e ing upon his hunting-ground. He 
upon his ten souls as in which he has 
a possessory right, may not be able to reach them as yet with 
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any religious ministrations; but they are all possible component 
parts of a possible congregation, and as such he has a property in 
them which outside evangelizers must This is not the 
tone taken by all the clergy in large towns; but undoubtedly the 
hial system, in the hands of its more extravagant interpreters, 
is a greater hindrance than any other both to missionary and 
philanthropic enterprise in the dense centres of population. If 
the fault of the laity is undue i ager excessive soul- 
preserving is undoubtedly the weakness of the clergy. The 
pleasure of possessing a property in unimproved souls is not very 
easy for one who has not experienced it to understand. Perhaps 
the occasion on which the possession of the Falkland Islands 
was the object of a tierce struggle between two great nations, is 
not unworthy to com with the anxiety which some London 
clergymen exhibit to keep from the lawless attractions of another 
clergyman’s voice, masses of whom itmay beconfidently assumed that 
none of them ave in the leastdegree likely to listen for tive minutes to 
either of their contending pastors. It is probably, however, not 
a practical but a contemplative gratification which the soul- 
— puson wishes to protect against his intruding brother. 
Just as a squire likes to be able to say that he could ride to such 
and such a town entirely across his own property, though, as a 
matter of fact, he invariably prefers the less sentimental plan of 
going by the road, so the clergyman likes to think that in so 
many courts and lanes and alleys he could preach if he liked, if 
he could get anybody to listen to him, and if he was not told to 
move on by the police—though in practice nothing is further from 
his intentions than to venture on so rash an experiment. There 
is a grandeur in the consciousness of being, by law, the only 
possible preacher over so many acres of perfect heathenism. 

These two forms of moral game-preserving have their 
public inconveniences. There is another development of the 
same impulse which constitutes one of the severest trials 
of private life. There are many people who look upon 
their friends as a species of preserve. It is natural 
and laudable that people should not like to lose friends with 
whom they have once become intimate. But many people are 
not satistied with maintaining a friendship, ‘They insist on pre- 
serving it for their own private use. They warn off poachers with 
all the terrors that a spiteful tongue can hold out. Man-traps and 
spring-guns are constantly set for the good name of any one who 
dares to trespass on their manor, The most awkward consequence 
of this temper of mind is that it applies to all their friends 
equally, and is, therefore, a much more complex and intricate 
annoyance than simple jealousy. If a woman of this disposition 
has a dozen particular friends, she insists on their all giving their 
special and undivided adoration to her alone. She desires to be 
the one common focus upon which all the converging affections 
shall meet. This is necessarily not a very easy condition of mind 
to maintain. The friends meet each other in her company, 
and form friendships among themselves, and her monopoly is 
consequently threatened. All her efforts are devoted to the 
task of keeping them apart. The end of it is, that her friendship 
takes exclusively the form of sowing mutual dissensions among 
her friends. She tells A., in an exaggerated form, what DB. said 
of him, and takes A.’s advice as to the best mode of allaying B.'s 
hatred, She returns to B., and represents to him the danger of 
seeing too much of A. just now, as he is in an irritable state of 
mind just now in consequence of having heard something — she 
cannot find out what—that B. has said of him. She recommends 
C. not to see too much of D., for she has reason to know that D. 
is not a very safe friend ; and she laments to D, the extraordinary 
coldness towards him which has suddenly come over the mind of 
C. The peculiar embarrassment attending mancwuvres of this 
kind is, that she does them all out of yery sincere and pure affec- 
tion—that is to say, afiection of that character, often the strongest, 
which desires to possess the whole allegiance of the object 
towards which it is turned. It is @ nuisance to find yourself 
quarrelling with or estranged from half your acquaintance because 
one relation or friend is the victim of this peculiar disposition. 
Yet there is no escape from it. The more she loves her friends, 
the more carefully will she strive to keep them all at a point of 
satisfactory coldness towards each other. 

Surtout point de zdle, Monsicw’, is the moral of it all. Most 
troubles are brought upon mankind by an excessive and unre- 
strainable desire to do good. Thucydides, in the speeches which 
he invents for his commanders, is rather fond of recommending the 
troops to fight the battle as if the issue depended upon their 
exertions alone. An exactly contrary advice is required for the 
combatants in the peaceful battle of modern society. They need to 
be counselled to act as though the world would go on just as well 
and just as happily, whether they existed initornot. Ifthe Lord 
Mayor and Corporation had not been persuaded that their own 
personal activity and talent were absolutely necessary for the 
purpose of providing a satisfactory police foree for the City, 
many broken bones would have been saved, and the Princess 
Alexandra would have been spared the necessity of commenc- 
ing her relations with the English people by pushing one of them 
with her own hands from under the phasis of her carriage. If the 
parochial clergy of great towns would be content to believe that 
there are other clergymen as capable as themselves of dealing 
with the enormous masses legally consigned to their care, 
there would be a chance that some adequate machinery would be 
set in motion to reclaim the millions whose heathen state is the 
disgrace and the danger of our civilization. And if in private life 


people would not fancy themselves to be of such extreme import- 


ance to their fri friendship would form a less formidable item 
trials of life than it does now. the 4 
-importance is necessary to furnish worki wer to 
world. Pit it were revealed to each man how Pifinitesi 
important his proceedings and thoughts are to the rest of the 
world, it is possible that we should all sink back into that stagnant 
- inert enjoyment from which it is the pride of civilization to 
ave us, 


LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 


HE third and fourth lectures on the Science of 

delivered by Professor Max Miiller at the Royal Institution, 
were devoted to the physiology of articulate sound. The lecturer 
began by stating that the classification of letters which is adopted 
in most of our grammars was originally the work of Greek 
poioughers, and, more particularly, of the scholars of Alexandria. 
They divided their alphabet into two classes, 1. Phonéenta or 
vowels, 2. Symphona or consonants. The consonants were sub- 
divided into (a) Hemiphina or semi-vowels, /, m, x, 7, 3, the first 
four of which were sometimes comprehended under the se 
name of Zygra or liquids; and (6) Aphéna or mutes. ese 
mutes were again classed as—(1 Psila or tenues, k, t, p; @ 
Mesa or medix, g, d, b; (3) or aspirates, kh, th, p 
This classification was adopted at Rome, and the termini technict, 
as translated into Latin by the professors of Greek settled in the 
capital of Italy, have been preserved to the present day without 
further improvement. A far more perfect analysis and classifica- 
tion of the elements of speech may be found in the grammatical 
schools of the Brahmans, who possessed, as early as the fifth 
century B.C., elaborate treatises on the exact pronunciation of each 
letter, the Pritisikhyas, and who had watched the exact process 
by which each letter is formed and uttered with an amount of 
accuracy that has but seldom been s even by the researches 
of modern scholars, physiologists, and students of acoustics. 

Although of late years considerable progress has been made in the 
analysis of the human voice, the difficulties inherent in the subject 
are increased rather than diminished by the profound and laborious 
researches carried on independently by physiologists, students of 
acoustics, and philologists. The human voice opens a field of 
observation on which three distinct sciences meet. The organs or 
instruments of speech have to be examined by the avatomist, the sub- 
stance of speech or sound has to be analysed by the mathematician 
and the experimental philosopher; whereas the history of speech, and 
the actual varieties of sound which have become typified in 
fall necessarily to the province of the student of language. Under 
these circumstances, it is absolutely necessary that students should 
co-operate in order to bring these researches to a successful termi- 
nation; and the lecturer acknowledged the valuable assistance which 
he had received in his own investigations from the most eminent 
physiologists and mathematicians in England. With regard to 
the physiological portion of his subject, he expressed his dependence 
on the works of Johannes Miiller and Funke; and he referred more 

rticularly to the researches lately carried on by Czermak and 
Briicke, with the aid of the newly invented Laryngoscope. With 
regard to acoustics, he trusted to the guidance of Sir John oe 
Wheatstone, and more particularly of Professor Helmholtz. 
in the accurate distinction and description of the sounds of the 
English and other modern languages he expressed himself greatly 
indebted to the works of Mr. A. lis. 

The first distinction which the lecturer established in the sensa- 
tions which we receive by the ear was that between noise and 
tone. Noise, such as the rustling of leaves, the jarring of d 
or the clap of thunder, is produced by irregular impulses im 
to the air. Tone is the result of regular impulses, which cause 
rhythmic or isochronous vibrations. ‘This was known to 
Pythagoras; and the very name of tone, the Greek rdvoc, which 
means tension, seems to imply on the part of the early framers 
of the Greek language some vague apprehension of the real causes 
of sound. 

In every sound which is apprehended bythe ear, we can distinguish 
three qualities—its st , itsheight, andits colour. Strength or 
loudness is produced by the amplitude of the vibrations; height or 
pitch by their duration; colour or quality by their configuration, 
and by the presence or absence of certain so-called harmonics, 
The lecturer showed by some experiments on the Siren how the 
lowest notes that can be perceived require about 40 vibrations 
in one second, the highest about 4,000. But though for practical 

urposes these limits are seldom exceeded, it has been maintained 

y high authorities that musical notes can be produced by 16 
to 38,000 vibrations in one second. Below 16, and above 38,000 
vibrations, the ear fails to perceive any distinct sound, just as 
eye fails to apprehend the slow movement of the finger on a watch, 
or the rapid movement of a cannon ball. 

The lecturer then entered on the researches which had 
been undertaken by Professor Helmholtz, of Heidelberg, wi 
regard to the quality or colour of sound. Quality of sound is that 
which causes the difference in our sensations as we listen to the 
same note produced by different instruments, such as vio 
clarionets, hautbois, &c. By a kind of negative induction it 
always been taken for granted that the quality of sound must 
Pe pe on the form of the vibrations, because, besides their ampli- 
tude and their duration, there was nothing left by which they could 
differ from each other. Helmholtz proved tively that it was 
so, by applying the microscope to the vibrations of different 
musical instruments; nay, he succeeded in catching the exact 
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outlines of these tonic vibrations—a result which before had been 
but sapesticty attained by an instrument called the pho- 
nautograph. pursuing these inquiries, Professor Helmholtz 
made another most important discovery—namely, that the different 
forms of the vibrations which cause different colour of sound cause, 
at the same time, the | ere or absence of certain harmonics ; or 
rather, that colour and harmonies are but two expressions of the 
same thing. Harmonics are the secondary notes, which can be 
perceived even by the unassisted ear if, after lifting the pedal, we 
strike any key on a pianoforte. Thus, if we strike c, we hear, if 
‘we listen attentively, c’, g’, 7”, b” flat, &e. That these 
secondary tones are not purely imaginative or subjective can be 
hs y avery simple and amusing experiment. If we place 
ittle soldiers, very light cavalry, on the strings of a pianoforte, 
and then strike a note, all the riders that sit on strings repre- 
senting the secondary tones will shake, and ibly be thrown off, 
whereas the others remain motionless. poe test can be applied 
by means of resounding tubes, which are tuned on different 
notes. If we apply these to our ear and then strike a note the 
secondary tones of which are the same as the notes on which the 
resounding tubes are tuned, those notes will sound in our ear, whilst, 
if the note struck has no harmonics corresponding to the note of 
the ae tube, the efiect will be totally different. It had 
been proved by Professor Ohm that there is only one vibration 
without harmonics—namely, the simple pendulous vibration of the 
tuning-fork. It had likewise been by the same 
that all compound vibrations or sounds can be divided into so 
many simple or pendulous vibrations. But it is due to Helmholtz 
that we can now determine the exact configuration of many com- 
und vibrations, and determine the presence and absence of the 
onics which cause the difference in the quality or colour of 
sound. Thus, in the violin, the primary note is strong, the secon- 
dary tones from two to six are weak, the seventh and the rest are 
strong and sharp. All the odd harmonics predominate in the 
clarionet, all the even harmonics in the hautbois, &c. 

After these preliminary explanations, the Professor proceeded to 
show how, in speaking, we are simply playing on a wind instru- 
iment the vibrating apparatus of which is supplied by the chord 
vocales, while the tubes or bells are supplied by the different con- 
figurations of the mouth. Some anatomical diagrams were shown 
which had been prepared under the supervision of Professor 
Rolleston of Oxford, to exhibit the exact position of the 
organs of speech in the production of vowels and consonants. It 
thus became apparent that, while the pitch of our voice 
is dependent on the number of vibrations of the chorde 


vocales, its quality or colour is produced by the forms imparted to | 


the vibrating breath by means of the different buccal tubes. This 
had, to a certain extent, been established before by the well-known 
experiments of Professor Willis, but it was now rendered even 
more evident by the discoveries of Professor Helmholtz. What 
we call vowels are, in reality, the different colours of the human 
voice ; and though it is impossible to watch the form of these vibra- 
tions by means of a vibration microscope, it is possible to analyse 
them by means of resounding tubes, and to discover in them what, 
as We saw, is homologous with the form of vibrations—namely, the 
presence and absence of certain harmonics. If a man sings the 
same note on different vowels, the harmonics which answer to 
our resounding tubes vary as they would vary if we analysed the 
same note as played on the violin or a flute, or some other musical 
instrument. In order to remove all uncertainty on the subject, 
Professor Helmholtz inverted the experiment. He took a number 
of tuning-forks, each tuned so as to sound one note in a complete 
set of harmonics. He made some of these tuning-forks vibrate 
simultaneously by means of a galvanic battery, and by combining 
the simple pendulous vibrations corresponding to the harmonics 
which, by means of his resounding tubes, he first discovered 
in each vowel, he succeeded in reproducing, artificially, exactly 
the same vowels. 

According to these mathematical and physiological definitions, it 
was shown that in reality the number of possible vowels is 
but that for practical purposes certain typical sounds had been fix 
upon ineach language. These vowels anddiphthongs were afterwards 
examined by the Professor, and illustrated by numerous examples. 
After remarking that it would be quite possible to have a lan- 
guage consisting of nothing but vowels, and drawing attention to 
such words as the Latin co, I go, ea, she, coa, eastern, the Greek 
jideec, and the Hawaian ho-oi-ai-o-at, to testify, the Professor pro- 
ceeded to point out that even musica] sounds are always preceded 
and followed by certain noises, consisting of the first irregular 
impulses imparted to the air before it can produce musical sensa- 
tions. He pointed to the puffing and panting of the siren, the 
scratching of the violin, the hammering of the pianoforte, the 
spitting of the flute, and he showed an analogy between these 
noises and the articulate noises commonly called consonants. If 
we send forth the vocalized breath freely, we hear the rushing out, 
the rough breathing, of the inner air as it reaches the outer air; 
and this rough breathing, the spiritus asper, is our initial /. 
this stream of breath is moderated, which is done by contracting 
the glottis, we hear the soft breathing, the spiritus lenis of the 
Greeks—a sound inherent in every initial vowel, though never 
written and hardly ever perceived. It may be caught, however, if, 
instead of pronouncing correctly “ my hand,” we say “ my ’and.” 
This simplest breathing can be modified im eight different ways by 
interposing certain barriers or gates, which are formed by the 
tongue, the soft and hard palate, the teeth and lips. Thus, by 
hemming in the breath between the tip of the and the 
teeth, we get the sas heard in sir; by bringing the lower lip 


| against the teeth, we produce the friction which gives us f 
an Pam every one "ieee eight breaths or spiritus we 
' ean allow the air to rush out freely, or we can moderate it by a 
pressure of the glottis, which ure changes the sound of s into 
2, of f into x, &e. Again, it is possible to set the uvula, or the 
tongue, or the sides of the tongue slightiy vibrating, and thus 
to produce the trilled breaths of guttural r, dental r, and 1 
What is peculiar to ail these letters is, that they only modify 
the breath but do not completely stop it. They are, therefore, called 
continuous letters, or breathings. Quite distinct from them is a 
second class, which the lecturer designated as checks, because 
they actually interpose momentary barriers, and were, therefore, 
not improperly called mutes by the ancient narians. The 
three principal checks are the guttural, the dental, and the labial 
the k, ¢, and p—each of which may again be softened if, at the 
time of the closing or opening of each barrier, the glottis is 
sufficiently narrowed to be able to sound, or at least to produce 
the noise of the vor clandestina. The glottis is wide open and the 
chorde vocales withdrawn, while k, ¢, and p are pronounced. — 

After some further remarks on nasals and on African clicks, 
the Professor summed up the principal points touched upon 
in these two lectures; he concluded by stating that it was 
absolutely necessary to know what letters are made of, how they 
are made, and where they are made, before we can correctly 
appreciate the subject to be treated in the next lectures—the 
Causes of Phonetic Variation, of Phonetic Growth and Decay, 
which together constitute the very life of language. 


THE DOG SHOW. 


“TT VERY should have a dog. It is like possessing a 
perpetual baby. Jt is the plaything and crony of the 
whole house. It keeps them all young.” This —— from 
the admirable essay on Our Doys seems to furnish a sufficient 
guarantee for the success of the Exhibition which has been held 
at Cremorne during the present week. We take for granted that 
everybody has Dr. Brown's Essay, as well as that everybody 
_ has been to see the Dog Show. That “extraordinarily ordinary 
| dog Toby ; the fleet thin-flanked shepherd's dog Wylie; the hand- 
| some, fierce, and gentle Wasp ; the rough-haired incomparable little 
| bit of a terrier Duchess; and the huge old mastitf Rab, who had 
_ fought his way to absolute supremacy and had the gravity of all 
great fighters —these pets of Dr. Brown have been made as 
familiar to his readers as if they had shared in the scenes which 
he describes; and when those readers visited the Dog Show, 
| they might have amused themselves in trying to select 
| from the vast number of dogs exhibited a suitable embodi- 
ment of each of Dr. Brown’s conceptions. The Highland 
gamekeeper’s explanation of the solemnity of demeanour of a 
| famous terrier—* Oh, sir, life’s full o’ sairiousness to him—he just 
| never can get enuff o’ fechtin”” — might have been es 
uttered in reference to some of the sedate heroes of the Dog Show, 
| whose ears and muzzles testified that they had endured, while their 
| teeth showed their power to inflict, punishment. What Dr. Brown 
_ calls “ three of the great cardinal virtues of dog or man—courage, 
| endurance, and skill,” existed in rich abundance among the fight- 
ing dogs exhibited at Cremorne ; and if it were desired to find a 
| companion who would tell no tales, betray no secrets, never talk, 
| ask no troublesome questions, be always ready for fun, take kicks 
| meekly, and be ready to ask pardon tor being kicked, and whose 
| whole conduct might be summed up in the words orat, plorat, et 
adorat, that desire also might be gratified at Cremorne. A 
morning spent in the contemplation of canine beauty and virtue, 
under all varieties of form and character, would enable the visitor 
to feel the wisdom of Sir Walter Scott’s saying, that it is well that 
dogs die soon; for if they lived as long as Christians and we liked 
them in proportion, and then they died, that would be a thing 
which nobody could stand. 

The large collection of dogs in the Exhibition at Cremorne, 
although on the whole deserving of commendation, was in some 
respects inferior to that which, last summer, attracted crowds of 
visitors to the Agricultural Hall at Islington. As the hunting season 
is not yet over, it could not be expected that this Exhibition would 
contain anything of the kind equal to the Duke of Beaufort’s fox 
hounds, which made such a beautiful appearance in the last. The 
show of greyhounds also was small and poor. Among the blood~ 
hounds, which from their rarity excite very great interest, there 
was no equal to the —— dog Druid, who was so deservedly 
admired at Islington. The deerhound species would have been 
adequately represented by a splendid dog named Alder, who had 
colour, shape, size, and all the marks of the purest breeding, but 
unhappily this noble animal was suflering from a complaint which 
seriously impaired his good looks and strength. Alder had 
been in perfect health, he would have been the finest dog in the 
Exhibition, and the sight of him alone would have well repaid a 


If | journey to Cremorne. But as Alder was not in perfect health, it 


is diflicult to understand how he could be entitled to the prize 
which has been awarded to him. The colour of this dog his 
next-door neighbour was dark iron-gray. There was another 
almost equally fine animal, in colour tawny, like a mastiff, but 
having in other respects the appearance of a deerhound, who was 
laced among a dogs of no particular classification. 
he show of mastifis was good. The best specimens of English 
breed were excellent, and there was one quite equal to t 
among the foreign-bred dogs, occupying the next place to the deer 
hound already mentioned, who pe exactly resembled him in 
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colour, although in all other oe widely different. The show 
of setters, both Irish and English, was admirable, and some three 
or four of them were cumptes of perfect beauty in this kind of 
dog. The retrievers were very numerous, and included many first- 
rate animals. There were several fox-terriers of highly captivating 
look. The classes of pointers were largely filled; but they did not 
display nearly equal merit with the two last-named classes. It must 
be owned, however, that Ranger, who took the first prize of his class, 
was a noble dog. There was not much to be said in favour of the 
iels, Inseveral important respects the show of aoies dogs was, 
ye wl inferior to what might have been expected ; but among 
dogs used for other than sporting purposes, only a very unreasonable 
visitor could have been disappointed. There was, in the first 
lace, our old friend Sam, the largest dog in the show or out of it, 
ner even better and behaving quite as well as when his grand 
proportions delighted all who visited him at Islington. Sam is 
properly a boar-hound ; but, in the absence of game suitable to his 
wers in England, he can scarcely be reckoned among sporting 


ogs. It was satisfactory to find that Sam has a son who promises, | 


when he is full-grown, to equal the dimensions of his father. It 
should be noticed that Sam, who is probably the largest dog in 
England, was bred in France. There were several other foreign- 
bred dogs of great size. The St. Bernard mastiff, with fine tawny 
coat, and a rough-coated dog, also described as being of the 
St. Bernard breed, but very different in aspect from the mastifi, 
and not unlike a spaniel, attracted public notice at once by their 
gentle look and manner, and by their great size. The magnificent 
stature and strength of some of these foreign dogs commands 

pular admiration, in spite of the obvious remark that their 
weight must detract from their utility. wed generally, these 
very large dogs are not much more useful than the very small 
ones which are called, with perfect aptness, toy dogs. Indeed, the 
English dog-breeder, who looks practically at the subject which he 
has in hand, is very well aware that the great size which charms 
the uninstructed eye is for almost all useful purposes a disadvan- 

. The admiration of ordinary visitors for big dogs is very like 
that of a crowd for a troop of Lite Guards; for in both cases an 
imposing presence withdraws attention from a want of adaptation 
to actual emergencies. The apparently general superiority in the 
size of foreign-bred dogs is no doubt partly due to the largeness of 
some of the animals which are commonly hunted on the Continent. 
It may, however, be doubted whether Englishmen would desire to 
possess equally large dogs, even for the same sort of work; for 
whenever size and weight interfere with activity and endurance, 
~~ may be safely pronounced to be excessive. 

t is not uncommonly assumed that the merits of the New- 
foundland dog are in proportion to his perpendicular altitude. 
But this popular notion is erroneous, for the best bred Newfound- 
lands are of moderate size. There was a considerable number of 
specimens of this sort of dog of various merit in the Exhibition, 
and not one of them was as large as dogs which are often proudly 
cherished by housekeepers as Newfoundlands, As regards fight- 
ing dogs, nobody supposes that mere bigness should be studied at 
the expense of combative efficiency. The bull-dog pure and the 
bull-terrier were largely represented in the Exhibition, and 
numerous models might have been selected of animals admirably 
adapted for the purpose which art, as it were, commands nature 
to keep in mind in propagating these two sorts of dogs. The 
bull-dog has probably the most imposing presence, but the length 
of the bull-terrier’s neck and head, and the sharpness of his 
muzzle, render his power of attack far more formidable than the 
bull-dog’s. As regards determination to endure, it would be 
impossible to surpass the well-bred bull-dog. The first place 
among the fighting dogs was certainly due to the bull-terrier 
Captain, who had the record of his many victories dis- 
played on a card beside him. There has been, perhaps, 
some lack of aristocratic — to this Exhibition, but 

ave rallied round Mr. FE. T. 
Smith with cordial unanimity, and hence it happened that the 
Exhibition was particularly rich in those sorts of dogs which 
are largely bred in and near London as a matter more or less 
of trade. There can, we think, be no question that dog shows 
are highly popular. They amuse and gratify large numbers of 
spectators, while they afford to the amateur breeder the oppor- 
tunity of hearing his or her dogs praised, and to the professional 
breeder a convenient market. If on the present,occasion support 
in high quarters has been at all deficient, the success of this first 
experiment at Cremorne will tend to create confidence in Mr. 
E. T. Smith’s future management of the undertaking, which he 
romises to make annual. In one respect the Exhibition at 
remorne had a distinct superiority over that at Islington—viz. 
that the promised prizes were actually displayed upon a table 
at the opening of the Show; whereas it turned out last summer 
that the projector became bankrupt immediately after the Exhi- 
bition had been held, and it appeared probable that the 
winners of ase would get little or nothing for exhibiting 
their dogs, beyond the proud consciousness that their merits 
had been recognised in the most public and authentic 
manner. We should say that there is a great depth of public 
feeling to which Mr. E. 'T. Smith may confidently appeal to sup- 
rt his dog shows in future years. Assuming, what nobody can 
mae that the Duke of Beaufort’s foxhounds, or the bloodhound 
Druid, or the boarhound Sam, were worth going to see at Islington, 
it must nevertheless be conceded that Islington is an out-of-the- 
way Dp, whereas Cremorne is easily accessible to the most 
wealthy and influential residents in 


The centre of the hall occupied by the dogs was ornamented 
by a fountain, which is always a pleasing object, even although its 
water may not be easily accessible to more than a few 
persons. ndon has few fountains, and those which it 
are by no means models of artistic skill ; but London is pretty well 
supplied with pipes and plugs, which, although not beautiful, are 
far more conducive to health and, comfort than a system of buying 
water by the bucketful when a cart comes round. Without pre 
judice to the future performance of Mr. E. T. Smith’s fountain it 
might be desirable for him to consider whether water-troughs might 
not be carried round the building, so that—to borrow Mrs. Gamp’s 
expression — every dog might put his lips to the water “when so 
dispoged.” It is evidently worth while to offer to anxious 
owners every practical tee that valuable dogs will be well 
and kindly treated, so that this Exhibition may me, as we 
wish to see it, national and annual. 


THE OPERA PROGRAMMES. 


Wits Easter, and the University boat-race, and the east 

wind, come the announcements of the arrangements for the 
Opera-houses. The opening of Parliament gives the first sign that 
the gay world is turning in its long nap, but the appearance of 
the Haymarket and Covent Garden manifestoes assures us that the 
London season is close at hand. 

Although Mr. Gye anticipates the old house in opening by four 
nights, the Haymarket manager was before him in promulgating 
his plans. Both programmes are, however, now before us; and to 
any one about to choose his stall, they must cause a pleasing per- 
plexity at which house he ought to select his seat. As to new 
singers and new operas, each programme is rich in promises; and 
although an opera programme generally contains much that is 
meant only to catch the eye, and is not intended to reach the ear, 
yet, if the present announcements are carried out in any- 
thing like their integrity, the season cannot fail of being 
highly interesting. One thing is certain—the managers must not 
count upon the huge audiences of the Exhibition year, who used 
to fill the houses, night after night, without caring much as to the 
novelty or excellence of the performances. In consequence of the 
Royal marriage, the present season will probably be a brilliant 
one; but opera-goers will be more fastidious, and will not be con- 
tent with the imperfect and raw representations which the wear 
and tear of last year necessarily entailed. At Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, there is an unusually strong list of female vocalists. 
Besides Madlle. Titiens, whom it is only necessary to name, we 
are to hear Madlles. Artot and Kellogg. The former sang at 
concerts two or three years back with a largeness of style, accuracy 
of execution, and dramatic vigour which proved her a singer of 
the first rank, and she will be heard to much greater advantage 
behind the footlights. Madlle. Kellogg, one of the unredeemed 
pledges of last season, has not been heard in this country, but 
report has given hera great reputation. Madile. Michal, a useful 
but uninteresting singer, albeit a protegée of Jenny Lind, and a 
Madlle. Buda, of whom we hear for the first time, complete a 
most ample list of soprani. All lovers of fine singing will rejoice 
that Madlle. Alboni returns to Her Majesty’s Theatre, and we 
may therefore hope to hear Rossini’s scenas sung in that grand old 
style now so rapidly becoming a thing of the past. Madlle. Trebelli, 
by far the most satisfactory importation of last year, or indeed of 
several past years, divides with Madame Alboni the contralto music; 
and these ladies are to be supplemented by Madame Lemaire, 
whenever they may be unable to sing themselves. Of the two 
new tenors we know nothing. Signor Baragli enjoys some 
reputation at Madrid—may he make it good in this country! 
As he is to be the Sir Huon in Oberon, he must be a tenore 
robusto. Mr. Mapleson gives us no clue to the qualifications of his 
other tenor, Signor Gambetti; but he evidently relies mainly u 
Signor Giuglini. The baritones are sufficient without being 
remarkable. Signor Delle Sedie wants voice, but has indi- 
viduality and style; whereas Mr. Santley has a charming voice,, 
but wants style as an operatic singer. Signor Fagotti was a 
member of Mr, Smith’s company at ry Lane in 1859, and, as. 
far as we recollect, he is a singer from whom something may be 
expected. In addition to these gentlemen there is a new comer, 
Signor Bagagiolo. Mr. Mapleson decidedly wants a deep bass: 
Signor Vialetti is by no means sufficient; and Signor Gentian, 
useful and excellent artist as he is, has no pretension to be a 
basso profondo. We are told that “other important engagements 
are pending.” If Mr. Mapleson can fill up this gap, his company 
will be very strong indeed. The orchestra has received some 
important additions; and the Italian operas of Paris, Barcelona, 
Turin, and Naples, have been laid under contribution to furnish 
the chorus, As the chorus was the blot of last year, thesc 
energetic measures may enable Mr. Mapleson to exclaim, “ nous 
avons changé tout cela.” Constant practice together under a skilful 
conductor is, however, what is necessary to ensure ripeness in 
these departments ; the best solo singing sounds poor and meagre 
when ill supported by them. Signor Arditi retains his pot as 
chef, and we hope that by frequent and strict rehearsals he will 
obtain the accuracy and precision essential to success. __ 

At Covent Garden, Mr. Costa still presides over his famous 
orchestra and chorus, the admirable crispness of whose perform- 
ances has won a universal reputation. Many more such seasons, 
however, as last year would go far to impair if not destroy 
that reputation; but with the quiet of the present season we 
hope the old style will return. From Mr. Gye’s list of singers, 
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Madame Penco and Madame are wanting. No fewer, how- 
ever, than five ladies are to make their first appearances. Of these 
we only know Madlle. Lucca, and that merel br report, She enjoys, 
however, a considerable reputation, and will, we hope, be found to 
have a voice of the Grisi and Titiens class. At present, that is 
the weak point in Mr. Gye’s list. Madlle. Fricci is not a substitute 
even for e Penco; certainly she cannot fill Madame Grisi’s 
mete or be put forward as a counterpoise to Madille. Titiens. 
nless, therefore, Madlle. Lucca or some other of the new comers 
s a voice of that quality, Mr. Gye’s leading singers are all 
thin, light, soprano voices, ey in themselves, but wanting the 
force necessary to lead and tell in the concerted music of grand 
operas. Mr. Gye, of course, makes Madile. Patti his great card, 
and she will appear in several new characters. Madame Carvalho 
is also en , and so is Madlle. Battu, for what good purpose 
we cannot imagine. With Signor Mario and Signor Tamberlik 
are joined Signor Naudin, who sang at Her Majesty's last year, 
and two other tenors, Signori Ferenesi and Cather the latter of 
whom is to — in William Tell. Signor Mario is announced to 
sing in several of the lighter operas, and we hope that he has, 
warned by his recent experience in Paris, bidden an eternal 
farewell to those wearing and exacting parts of the French 
opera for which his powers are no longer equal. Signor Ronconi 
replaces Signor Delle Sedie, and returns, let us hope, none the 
worse for the illness which lost him to us last year. In other 
res the baritones and basses are unchanged ; but an important 
addition has been made to the latter in the person of Mt Obin, 
from the Grand Opera in Paris. This gentleman will relieve 
Herr Formes of the character of Bertrom in Roberto, and we shall 
— have some chance of hearing that opera sung in tune. 

Both managers announce Verdi’s last new opera. Its produc- 
tion, however, at Covent Garden would seem doubtful, for we 
read from Mr. Mapleson’s programme, that “the right of repre- 
sentation has, at a large outlay ”—it always is at a large outlay that 
these rights are obtained —* been secured from the proprietor, Signor 
Ricordi of Milan, who has undertaken not to supply any other 
theatre in England with a copy of the same during the 
forthcoming season.” A cursory glance through the piano- 
forte score induces us to think the opera not worth much 
contest. Mr. Mapleson will have the advan of the 
composer's superintendence, while the three prin- 
cipal characters at Covent Garden will be sustained by the 
singers for whom the parts were originally composed —Madame 
Didiée, Signor Graziaui, and Signor Tamberlik. If a new opera from 
the pen of the leading Italian composer of the day was a temptation 
for the rival managers, each to produce his own version, too strong 
to be resisted, there certainly wasno reason why they should run a 
race for popularity with a weak opera of Flotow’s. One Stradella 
would have been quite enough, if not too much. The Covent 
Garden m r announced a version two years ago for Signor 
Mario—who, however, is not now to play in it, although it would 
certainly be an effective part for him. Mr. Mapleson would have 
done much better to have left it alone, but he has induced Herr 
Flotow to come over, and so several nights, some energy, and 
much expense, which might have been much better employed, will 
be devoted to a weak work which few will care for. A very much 
more pleasing announcement, and one which we do hope nothing 
will allowed to interfere with, is the production of M. 
Gounod’s Faust, also under the personal superintendence of 
the composer. ‘This opera, brought out at the Theatre Lyrique 
four years ago, has lately had an immense success all over Ger- 
many, and poet into Italy, and it is very satisfactory 
that we should have an opportunity of hearing one of the most 
successful of modern operas. One of the earliest novelties at 
Her Majesty's wiil be a new opera by et Schira, also one of 
the unredeemed pledges of last season, and also to be produced 
under the personal superintendence of the composer. The rts 
in this opera have been com for Madlles. Titiens and Trebelli, 
Signori Giuglini and Gassier, and Mr. Santley. Besides these 
new operas, we are promised Fidelio for Madlle. Titiens, Weber's 
Oberon, and Mozart’s Nozze. One word, and we will leave 
Mr. Mapleson’s arrangements. In the palmy days of the 

ra, it was not thought necessary, when three or four of the 
= singers performed in the same opera, to make any par- 
icular fuss about the matter; but whenever the same thing 
happens now-a-days, it is introduced with such headings as 
“ powerful cast,” or “ strong cast,” or, better still, “ unprece- 
dented cast.” We can remember when Grisi, Persiani, Bram- 
billa, Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache habitually appeared 
together, and if they were not “unprecedented” singers, they 
certainly have not been approached of late. This unseemly puffing is 
very derogatory to the singers thremselves, and = unworthy of 
the “lofty musical traditions” which Mr. Mapleson claims, and 
justly claims, for Her Majesty’s Theatre. Besides the very attractive 
opera arrangements, Mr. Mapleson proposes to resuscitate the ballet. 

Yhen Taglioni, Elisler, or Carlotta Grisi used to follow the singers 
we have just referred to, the ballet more than divided attention 
with the opera. Whether Madame Ferraris, Madlle. Pocchini, and 
a new dancer, Madlle. Beretta, whom the manager has brought 
together, will succeed in doing the same thing, remains to be seen. 
At all events, Mr. Mapleson intends to bring out three grand 
ballets which will recall to the old habitués memories of the days 
of La Sylphide, Giselle, and Esmeralda. At Covent Garden, 
besides Verdi’s new opera and Flotow’s Stradella, Mr. Gye 
promises L’Etoile du Nord. We have always considered this one 
of the most delightful of Meyerbeer’s operas. Madame Carvalho 


is to play Catherine, for which she is eminently qualified. The 
Peter is not announced, but if the opera is to succeed the part 
must not be entrusted to Herr Formes. When he played it in 
1855 it was not satisfactory, and in the present state of his voice 
utter failure must be the result. M. Faure will, we sincerely hope, 
play the here, as he has done in Paris. Madlle. Patti is to 

lay Zerlina in Fra Diavolo, Adina in L’Elisire, and Ninetta in 

Gaza Ladra, The two former characters she will sing and play 

charmingly, but Ninetta, we should imagine, requires a voice of 
more weight than she Signor Mario will likewise play in 
Fra Diavolo—this for the first time ; and also Nemorino— this not 
for the first time, as the prospectus states. Nemorino was one of his 
great parts at Her Majesty's before the schism in 1847, and he 
resumed it at Covent Garden when Signor Ronconi first presented 
his amusing version of the village charlatan. Is it too much to ho 
that he will also support Madlle. Patti in Za Gaza Ladra? We 
are further to have Ta Figlia for Madlle. Patti—a character also 
admirably suited to her means. Two very questionable revivals are 
Puritani and Norma—the former for a début, the latter for Madlle. 
Fricci. Both singers thus place themselves in immediate compari- 
son with Madame Grisi, and we should fear with but unfortunate 
results. If these revivals, however, are open to remark, no 
remark but one can be made upon the promise of Gluck’s Orfeo, 
with Madame Didiée in the principal character. After the success 
which attended the experiment in 1860, we have been at a loss to 
know why the opera has never been given since, although pro- 
mised both in 1861 and 1862, and we hope that in this present year 
we may really look with certainty to hearing it. e ballet at 
Covent Garden is confined to very slight divertissements, and the 
dances in the French Grand Operas, for which purpose Mr. Gye 
seems to have secured a sufficient troupe. It only remains 
for us to add that Covent Garden opens on the 7th with Mas- 
sanieilo, which was produced with great splendour at the end of 
last season, but whether with Signor Mario in the principal part 
is not stated ; and that Her Majesty's opens on the 11th, when a 
new serenata by Mr. Cusins, in honour of the Royal Wedding, 
will be performed. This is preceded by the Trovatore, for, we 
sincerely hope, the first, last, and only time this season. 


REVIEWS. 


MACKNIGHT’S LIFE OF BOLINGBROKE.* 


R. MACKNIGHT reminds us in his preface that his work 
begins just where Lord Macaulay left off, and takes up the 
story which he left untold. Without this intimation, we are but 
too well kept in mind, as we read Mr. Macknight’s book, that we 
have lost Lord Macaulay. It would have been wiser to use 
every fair contrivance to divert our thoughts from the comparison 
which so naturally suggests itself when another writer takes 
up Macaulay’s unfinished work. Mr. Macknight is a 
and conscientious writer. He has made himself well acquain 
with all that is to be known of Bolingbroke and his career, and 
on the whole takes just and well-grounded views of the matters 
which he handles. He might ane put together rather less 
diffusely, perhaps, than he has done, a very useful and interesting 
account of a man who will always command attention. But 
he should have been jealous and severe in restraining himself 
from seeming to aim at anything but clearness, accuracy, 
soundness of judgment—anything but unpretending and un- 
affected ‘simplicity of composition. He should carefully have 
guarded himself from everything which, either by contrast or 
apparent imitation, might recall to the reader that the account of 
the brilliant infidel libertine who was the greatest man of the Tory 
and High Church pet of his day would probably have veen the 
masterpiece, set off with all his skill, and animated with all his 
a and scorn, of the great Whig historian, and that we have 
ost that masterpiece. Mr. Macknight is infelicitous enough to be 
continually making us think how differently all that he describes 
would have been put before us if the fragment had been com- 
leted. He cannot be content with the praise of diligence and 
owledge; he is ambitious of being a philosophical thinker, 
ambitious of heightening his pictures with unthought-of illustra- 
tions and strong contrasts, and backgrounds of the daily life of 
the time; and he fails. His disjointed and common-place truisms 
seem still more poor when we remember the vigorous and subtle 
reasonings of which they take the place. His illustrations, clumsily 
worked in, and often with little relevancy and meaning, show 
doubly ill by the side of that abundance of knowledge and readi- 
ness of association which never threw in a stroke of the brush 
without making it really tell. Above all, when we stumble and 
lose ourselves in Mr. Macknight’s awkward and un matical 
sentences, we recall with a sigh the pure English and lucid diction 
of him who designed to have our guide over the ground where 
Mr. Macknight takes his place. 

Mr. Macknight’s weakness betrays itself in the second of 
his book. “The glories of the family of St. John,” he tells us, 
“are matters of written record.” filliam de St. John, he 
explains, came over with the Conqueror; but Mr. .Macknight 
cannot resist the temptation of saying something smart about hi 
Norman knight. “William de St. John has been called,” we are 


* The Life of Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke. By Thomas Mack- 
night, author of the * Life of Edmun? Burke.” Chapman & Hail. 1863. 
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told, “by some the quartermaster-general, and by others, grand- 
master of the artillery.” Who the authorities are who gave him 
these titles Mr. Macknight does not tell us; but he playfully adds— 
“though what the artillery was in a Norman army some of the 
present distinguished officers of that arm of the British service 
would, perhaps, find it difficult to affirm.” This remark, silly and 
i t as it is, may at least be understood ; but what are we to 
make of the following most perplexing piece of genealogy and 
grammar? Speaking of William de St. John’s son, he says: — 
This knight's daughter, ying Adam de Port, a t baron, 
whose for contavics of renown the Saxons 


were defeated at Hastings (!), took his mother’s name, and styled himself 
William de St. Joha, Loa of Basing, and son and heir of Adam de Port. 


Mr. Macknight is a careless man. He talks about Corneille’s Cyd 
more than once, about the Bull of Unigenitus, about a cricket- 
und at Eton in the seventeenth century; he cannot transcribe a 
tin epitaph correctly, and he is very apt to blunder in his French 
references. But his recklessness about grammar is singular in a 
writer whose work has lately led him among the t models of 
ring 99 writing. Of William III. we are told that “his attachment 
to his native Holland has been represented as a very amiable 
feature in his character; but as a great man, called upon to play a 
great part in the history of the world, ¢ by no means increases our 
estimate of his wisdom and magnanimity.” Again, “ he disclaimed 
to admit that he owed anything to England, even glory. . . . The 
King of England was, in his estimation, always second to that of 
the Stadtholder of Holland.” Of Austria it is said —“ In all ages 
Austria has been Austria still. At this time, as in our day, the 
discontents of the Hungarians were menacing; but neither knew 
how to conciliate nor subdue, and acted with wanton tyranny and 
nee.” Mr. Macknight seems to have written down his 

rough notes without thinking of putting the nominative cases. 
Again, we have this criticism on Macaulay :—“ He cultivated the 
same a against Marlborough ” that William entertained ; 
“ feeling ludicrously that, unless every time the great English general 
was mentioned, some shameful epithet were not coupled with his 
name, King William’s reputation might lose something.” But it is 
not only carelessness which leads him into these slovenly blunders. 
There is a confusion of head and thought through which he has 
not yet learnt how to fight his way to clearness, order, and sense. 
It sometimes takes the form of oracular sententiousness, sometimes 
of an inextricable period. In such a period we have the case 
stated in Marlborough’s defenee, for sending information to France 


about the Brest expedition :— 


There is, indeed, little to be said for it but this—that had the expedition 
sailed at the time ex , Marlborough’s intelligence would have arrived 
too late ; that he could not have foreseen this delay, and that therefore half 
the special pleading by which it has been sought to show that King William 
signed the despatch giving up the M‘Ians to wholesale slaughter without 
having read it, and that to extirpate a gang of thieves was justifiable lan- 
guage as applied to a Highland Chieftain and his followers, who only did 
what their fathers for generations had done before them, and which had 
never before ranked them with the off-scourings of creation, either in their 
own or in the public estimation, might easily prove that Marlborough, then 
sore pressed, gave as little information to the exiled king as he really could ; 
that he gave it in such a manner that, had it not been for purely accidental 
causes, it would have been of no use at all; and that his sole object was, 
por ya ate to do as little harm as possible, to keep up appearances 
with James. 


As, after all, the precise logical cogency of this h must be 
assumed on Mr. t's that therefore half a 
certain kind of special pleading might easily prove” a certain 
conclusion, it was hard to inflict on the reader so intricate an 
exercise of tical analysis. Further on we are told, in 
reference to St. John’s profligate life, that, “though an eminent 
politician, he was still a very young man ; and even grave and pious 

ns might not unreasonably hope that, as he grew old, ambition 
itself might subdue his more glaring and vulgar vices.” What 
was the special unreasonableness of “grave and pious 4 
hoping for a change in Bolingbroke’s manners is not quite obvious; 
but it certainly seems odd to represent it as a reasonable hope in 
“grave and pious persons,” that one vice should be replaced by 
another, and the flesh driven out by the world. We have all of 
us heard a + many arguments in favour of constitutional 
government, but it was reserved to Mr. Macknight to make us 
acquainted with the conclusive one of all: — 


4 
The 1nost convincing proof of the necessity of a constitutional government, 
acting through a strictly responsible ministry to a parliament whose repre- 
sentatives in the House of Commons should be strictly responsible to the 
intelligent and educated portion of the people is—to point to this Mrs. 
Masham, whispering in the ears of the dull, portly, passive Queen the 
suggestions of Harley, who is waiting for his confederate on the backstairs. 


Philosophy like this is rather too rife in Mr. Macknight’s pages. 
But he is not forgetful that history and biography ought, besides 
being philosophical and instructive, to be picturesque and mindful 
of detail and associations. There is a good deal of this; and as 
Bolingbroke’s fortune sent him often into the country, there are 
opportunities for Mr. Macknight’s skill in painting country pic- 
tures. But Mr. Macknight does not understand how to weave 
things in so as really to contribute to the life and interest of his 
work, A passage from Swift’s Journal to Stella, describing Boling- 
broke among his hounds, is interesting simply because it is a bit of 
contemporary observation, and a real ent of the time itself. 
But a paraphrase of it, describing Bolingbroke with his “ several 
pis, who took his own orders for all improvements, and 

elighted to gratify his taste, and his huntsmen and pack of 
hounds, whose deep notes might be heard in the stables,” might 


stand just as well for other country gentleman whose 
gardeners were obliging, or kennel was near the house. It 
may be desirable to mention the date of the elevation of Harley 
to the peerage ; but in what way does it illustrate that event, or 
add to the interest or significance of it, to be told :— 

And so, just as the early summer began, while the fresh mown hay was 
pleasantly fragrant in the fields about Chelsea, the boats swam gaily on the 
river and the nightingales at Vauxhail were ceasing to sing, Robert Harley 
was made Earl of Oxford, Earl of Mortimer, aud Baron Harley of bom, ar 
Castle. A few days after he was presented by the Queen with the White Wand 
as Lord Treasurer ; and it was whispered through the City that he would 
shortly have the Garter. 

It is thus that books which might have been of value are dis- 
figured and spoilt. If Mr. Macknight could have been content 
to write English, and could have seen that this straining after 
a effect only ended in feeble and Poovelins affectation, 

might have produced, if not a first-rate biography, yet a very 
useful and instructive volume. For he has taken the true measure 
of Bolingbroke’s character, and has investi with diligence 
all that remains to throw light on it. He lays more stress than 
the result seems to us to justify on the ee materials 
which he used; but if the new a ich he mers —_ 
which he appeals, do not seem of any great po come 
not let thea: divert kim from the study of the ol ones. 
ments are generally fair and sound, often much better than the 
reasons by which they are —— He is diffuse, and he does 
not always see whether he his point or fully ex- 
plained a difficulty. But he is successful in reviving in the 
reader's mind a very distinct image of Bolingbroke, in all his 
grace, his foree, and his reckless and insolent unscrupulousness ; 
and the various events of his career—few but momentous — are 
illustrated and connected with an intelligent knowledge of the 
times, and with honesty and good sense. In some of the 
narrative Mr. Macknight rises above his ordinary aliens shows 
that when he has mastered a transaction fully, and has forgotten 
himself and the su necessity of being effective, he can 
write simply and well. His account of Bolingbroke’s overthrow 
by the death of the Queen, and, still more, the chapter which 
describes his brief connexion with the Pretender’s service, and 
the way in which he was undermined by female intrigues and 
ignominiously dismissed, are curious and rye pieces of his- 
tory, related with clearness and power, and a full sense of their 


It is difficult to think of any famous En whose cha- 
racter and career repel and disgust so much as Bolingbroke’s. The 
Tory and High Church party of the reign of Anne, in spite of 
Swift and Dr. Sacheverell, represented great and venerable prin- 
ciples, without which modern England would no more be what 
she is than if those principles had able to expel the 
nistic and counter’ cing ones of the Whigs. It is hard to 
imagine a greater and more lasting discredit hanging about those 
principles, than that they were for a time represented by such a 
man as Bolingbroke. at their cause was espoused and pro- 
fessedly served by Harl 
is respectable com with his jjutor. But for the 
which stood up for the highest principles of duty and honour, 
the purest and most sacred religious traditions, to have been 
headed by one who prepared, by a youth of extravagant and 
revolting profligacy for an old age of bitter and cynic infi- 
delity, is an unhappiness of which the effect is not yet exhausted. 
Bolingbroke, in reality, served no cause. He was only a stone 
round the neck of all who had the misfortune to be tempted to listen 
to his allurements. He counselled prone | and eloquently, but 
he counselled only mischief. He counselled mischief when he 
headed the Tory party during the last years of Anne. He 
counselled mischief when he tried to form his “country party” 
out of Windham’s Tories and Pulteney’s Wh’gs, to overthrow 
Walpole. He left a legacy of mischief behind him in the glozi 
and empty plausibilities of the “ Patriot King,” which George I 
took for a high rule of duty, and which would seem to 
manual out of which the present King of Prussia has drawn his 
maxims of government. truth, Bolingbroke made no pretence 
to serve any cause. He wanted power, and he sought it by what 
means were sar to him. When Marlborough was supreme, he 
mounted by Marlborough’s means till he was strong enough to 
turn against him. When Walpole and Townshend were dom 
Bolingbroke was ready to devote himself to his old enemies, 
bring over the Tory ey, by the support of Government. It must 
be said for him that his avowals of personal ends are most 
undisguised. He is perfectly shameless in admitting anything 
against himself so that it may d e the enemy of the moment; 
and the experience of all who to do with him 
confirmed these avowals. It is really one of the most i 
things about Walpole and the Whigs that they were hated and 
opposed by a man Tike Bolingbroke; that not all his cringing and 
submission, not all his shining and rare ability, could tempt them 
to trust him and accept his offers of alliance; and that they were 
not afraid to incur his formidable and unscrupulous hostility. 
But he was hated, feared, distrusted as much those whose 
champion he had made himself, and who by unmistakable 
proofs made him feel, more than once, that his genius was not a 
sufficient counteryoise to his evil name. And, in truth, with all 
his great power of statement and argument—the leader, probably, 
of modern eloquence in the House of Commons—he was poor in 
action. The great peace, which might have made his name 
famous—for the country really needed it, and was the better for it— 
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and on such conditions, as 
showed p — it was not great national interests, but press- 
ing personal jects which led him to conclude it. At the end of 
Anne’s reign, he had er in his hands; but he had not yet 
made up his mind which succession he should call in, which king 
he should serve. He waited, till he waited too long, in order to 
see which way his interest led him. Fortune was not very severe 
on him. What he lost, he lost mainly by his own fault. “He was 
left to go his own way, planning, aspiring, intriguing, having all 
the vengeance on his foes that bitter words could give him, enjoy- 
ing life and the reputation for supreme ability. But it all ended 
in nothing; it only brought him to be a miserable old man, full of 
disgust and hatred of ae round him, full of despair for 

, of vexation. It is almost a satisfaction 
to remark, of a so oo selfish and unprincipled, yet 
such rare gifts, that his career should have been 
chequered by sq few successes, and that it should have run on, 
at | into signal defeat and failure. 


THE POLISH CAPTIVITY.* 


ss booksellers have naturally ordered that a book on Poland 
should be published at this crisis, and Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards has been very properly selected to supply the demand. 
He knows the subject, and what is more, he knows the country 
and the people. nave, he is a reasonable, moderate kind of 
writer, and does not whirl off into empty eloquent paragraphs 
about the wrongs and hopes of the Poles, but tells us in a rational 
businesslike way what they have suffered and are suffering, and 
what chance there is, in his opinion, of their sufferings coming to 
anend. On the other hand, his work bears on every page abun- 
dant traces of ‘its oe It is a mere heap of materials tossed 
together with a pitchfork, which his employers have persuaded 
him to ay with indefatigable diligence. There is no err 
or middle or end in it. one chapter, we are invited to read the 
usual traveller’s protest against the vermin of a Polishinn. Then the 
traveller disappears for a hundred pages, and the compiler comes in. 
We are to understand allusions which are not explained 
until the end of the volume we are reading, and the same remarks 
and the same statements are always being repeated. The con- 
sequence is, that although it is a book on an interesting subject, 

a well-informed and able writer, it is scarcely readable. Were 
it not that it is first in the field, and is the only book to which we 
can turn for information about modern Poland, few readers pro- 
bably would surmount the tedium of perusing a work so ill 


In a rambling manner Mr. Edwards undertakes to set forth the 
causes which led to the several partitions of Poland, the engage- 
ments into which the partitioning Powers have entered, the his- 
pf of the struggles of 1794 and 1830, and the present position 
and hopes of the country. Of the past of Poland there is little 
partition t ut the anarchy which was su to 
justify the ition, by ieee sad that, in spite 7 all the 
efforts of the Polish leaders to reform the defects of the 
Constitution, it should retain its two capital faults of 
the liberum veto and the elective monarchy. This should always 
be remembered on behalf of Poland. The Poles themselves, as 
represented by the chief of the aristocracy, clearly discerned that 
these two sources of confusion must bring their country, sooner or 
later, to ruin, and they set to work to remedy the evil. It is often 
said that the absurd constitution of Poland was its ruin; and this 
is true. But then it ought to be clearly understood in what sense 
it is true. The great majority of the electors of Poland voted for 
the Constitution of 1791, by which the liberum veto and the 
elective monarchy were put an end to, and it was a very insigni- 
ficant minority which objected to this reform, and appealed for 
support to the partitioning Powers. According to the theory of 
the old constitution, this insignificant body of dissentients had the 
legal power of preventing the new constitution being adopted, and 
thus the liberum veto acted as a fatal check on reform. But if it 
had not been for the pressure of Russia and Prussia, there can be 
no doubt that Poland would have got rid of the flaws in her 
political system which are always cast in her teeth. How- 
ever, the partitioning Powers were omnipotent, and one spoliation 
followed another, until that arrangement was arrived at 
which the of Vienna sanctioned. How the pledges of 
Alexander I. were violated; how the Grand Duke Constantine by 
his cruelty provoked an outbreak ; how well the Poles fought, and 
how cruelly the Emperor Nicholas exacted the vengeance he 
thought due—are matters familiar to every one who has the 
most rudimentary knowledge of the recent political history of 
Europe. Mr. Edwards has not, and does not pretend to have, 
anything new to add on these points. But he presents two docu- 
ments which are very well worth studying, and which probably 
are new to most readers of the present day. The first is the 
despatch written by Lord Palmerston to Lord Heytesbury, after 
the suppression of the insurrection of 1831, in which Lord 
Palmerston protested in the strongest terms against the injustice 
and folly of attempting to force the inhabitants of the kingdom of 
Poland to be thenceforth Russians, to learn to talk Russian, and to 
forget Poland altogether. The other document gives in a very 
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few lines a picture of the method actually to bend the 
Poles to the Czar’s will. It is an order,in very short and si 
a yo ny de ion of forty-five thousand Polish fami 
to the i o wonder that Poland still smarts under such 


' wholesale cruelty, and that, as the spirit of the Poles is unbroken, 


| their thirst for v 


' innocent families and building the citadel w 


is undying. 
Since the revolution of 1830 wy have, however, tried 
another kind of coercion than that S Saees thousands of 
ich, as the Emperor 


| Nicholas boasted, can at any moment lay all Warsaw in ashes. 


They have tried to seize on the rising generation, and to train 


' them from the cradle to be Russians, The Polish children 


have had not only to learn history and eaaly conn to 
Russian views, but to learn them in the Russian language. “A 
boy,” as Mr. Edwards says, “ was made to repeat that the happi- 
ness of the Poles previously to the insurrection of 1830 was 
unexampled in their previous history, and was taught to sneer at 
member wit! ight i e ign of the 

Still, all this = utterly melee. arsaw,” says Mr, Ed- 
wards, “is at the present moment scarcely more Russian, and in 
many re: is less so, than Dresden or Berlin.” The boys and 
girls who were taught Russian at school either cannot, or will not, 
speak a word of it. Even the Russian officers who have been 
a long time in Warsaw seem to feel that it is uncivil to speak 
Russian before Poles; and Mr, Edwards mentions that he 
has seen Russian ladies travelling on a ee 
Poles had left carriage. This intensity of national 
ener of every kind which the more eminent among the Poles 
have displayed in the last half-cent Mr. Edwards, at the 
opening of his book, gives a sketch of their achievements, both in 
arms and in letters. ‘Those who have the good fortune to under- 
stand the language in which he wrote agree that Mickiewicz is 
one of the very first of modern poets; and even in translations it 
is impossible not to recognise his originality, and the force of his 
conceptions and expressions. It has also so happened that almost 
all of those who chiefly distinguished themselves as commanders 
in the great rising of 1830 were men of decided literary power. 
Nor have the Poles been inactive in exile. “France owes her 
system of credit-institutions to a Pole, M. Wolowski, of the French 
Institute; and the best work on the resources of Russia is by a 
Pole, M. Tengoborski.” This keeps up the of the nation ; 
and, as Mr. Edwards candidly points out, the Poles take care to be 
blind to the progress made in Russia. They suffer nothing to disturb 
their belief that their conquerors are, without exception, ignorant 
savages, and this instils a belief in their own in tual 
superiority which confirms them in their confident expectation 
that a glorious issue will some day crown their patriotic 


Thus there are, on the one side, the Russians, strong in mili 

wer, and yet to a large degree despairing of attaining that 

y the incorporation and harmonious action of Poland with Russia 
which could alone justify and reward the continued exercise of 
hysical force; and, on the other hand, there are the Poles, 
Sa ed up by a belief in their inherent superiority, eager for an 
kind of fighting, and able to make their conquerors who dwe 
among them pay them the tribute of a superficial courtesy. But 
then we have to introduce a further complication, because the 
Poles themselves are marked off into two t divisions. The 
peasants are in many ways ted from the nobles and upper 
classes of the country, and it is the policy of both Russia and 
Austria to play off one section of the conquered nation against 
another. of the most valuable chapters in Mr. Edwards's 
book gives the history of the relations which the peasant 
has successively held to the lord, or nominal lord, of the 
soil. Theorists maintain that the it has an interest 
in the soil of which he has never been divested. But 
practice has been in a great the other way. It is true that 
in old days there was no distinction apparently between the 
po and the noble, and it was not until after the feudal system 

ad begun to break up in Western Europe that serfdom was in- 
troduced into Poland, and it became a _ maxim that none but 
nobles could hold land. About the middle of last century, some 
few of the great nobles, among whom the Chancellor Zamoeski was 
the most eminent, tried with great success the experiment of 
emancipation ; and had the Constitution of 1791 been permitted to 
stand, serfdom would inevitably have been swept away. But 
none of the partitioning Powers made any effort in that direction, 
and nothing was done until, in 1809, Napoleon announced that in 
the Grand Duchy of Warsaw any serf was at liberty to move 
where he pleased. Gradually, however, and in some way which 
Mr. Edwards does not explain, the peasant began to have a legal 
right in certain sem of the land, but he was obliged to pay to 
the former noble owner a rent in the shape of so many days of 
task-work. In 1830 a plan was sed for liberating the 
peasant from this task-work, but the scheme fell through, and no 
change was made in the reign of the Emperor Nicholas. But at 
the beginning of the reign of the present Emperor, some of the 
leading Polish nobles that the task-work should 
be abolished, and that the proprietors should receive a com- 

nsation in bank-bills bearing interest. The Government, 

owever, proposed a plan of its own, under which the 
peasants were to Pay reift instead of performing task-work, and 
their portions of land were declared inalienable, and redeemable 
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extra ents extending over a period of forty years. The 
bea out, and ft was in with it that the 
je held the land at the beginning of the present insurrection. 

iously it was open, both to the chiefs of the insurgents and 
to the Government, to try to win the peasants over to their 
respective sides by the promise of securing their land to them 
rent-free ; and this expedient has been adopted on both sides. 

Mr. Edwards also endeavours to answer the very difficult 
questions—what do, the Poles want, and what are they likely to 
get? And his answers are intelligible, and ane as good as 
any that could be given. He seems to think that all the Poles of 
high standing, who are educated, and who have had experience 
enough to estimate rightly the position of their country, wish for 
nothing more than that the aplod of Poland, and also all 
that great portion of ancient Poland nominally incorporated 
with Russia, should have such a Constitution as was suggested 
in the Treaty of Vienna, but that there should be no separation 
from the Russian Crown. The bulk of the people, he 
admits, dream of a resuscitation of ancient Poland as an inde- 

mdent State. But this he considers a wild dream, without 

ts or probabilities to countenance it. The union of all the 
Polish provinces of Russia under one constitution and the 
sovereignty of the Czar has, he says, always been the object of 
all Poles, during this century, who have been capable of looking 
their position fairly in the face. It was this for which Kosciusko 
prayed Alexander I. at the time of the Treaty of Vienna; it 
was this which Chlopicki asked the Emperor Nicholas on the eve 
of the insurrection of 1830; it was this which Count Zamoiski 
entreated the present Emperor to grant last year. Nor have 
the Russians, apparently, n always averse to the project. 
Alexander I. was certainly inclined to favour it, and it was only 
the jealousy of the other Powers which prevented what they 
conceived to be a serious increase of the strength of Russia. They 
apprehended that if a constitutional Poland of twelve millions of 
souls were proclaimed, it might be impossible for Russia and 
Austria to keep their Polish provinces quiet. It is true that 
Lord Heytesbury, in 1831, reported that the great obstacle to 
the peaceable and permanent settlement of difficulties was 
the conviction of the Russians that no concessions would 
make the great Polish nobles loyal; and very recently the marshals 
or provincial chiefs of Podolia have been punished for favouring a 
petition in which the present Emperor was asked to allow Podolia 
to be joined, for administrative pu to Poland Proper, and 
this punishment was inflicted on the ground that such a proposal 
tended to the disintegration of the empire. But still Mr. Hdwards 
thinks that this solution of existing difficulties is so much the best, 
both for Poland and for Russia, that both parties will soon be 
brought to see all its advantages. This is the conclusion at which 
Mr. Edwards arrives in the part of his work devoted to the conside- 
ration of Russian Poland. a separate part of his work he treats 
of the Poles in Prussia and Austria, and this part we must reserve 
for a further notice. 

(To be continued.) 


MR. FREEMAN’S HISTORY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT.* 
Second Notice. 
i be third and second centuries B.c. are the classical period of 
Greek Federalism. Then Federal Government prevailed 

through the whole of Greece from the frontiers of Macedon to 
Cape Trenarus, and her most illustrious cities were known to 
foreigners only as members of a league. But federalism was not 
then a new thing to the Greeks. From the earliest times two 
ag tendencies had modified the political condition of 

reece, and one of them was as favourable as the other was 
unfavourable to federalism. Wherever the tendency to autono- 
mous city government prevailed—and it prevailed everywhere 
among the most cultivated and progressive of the Hellenic 
races—all tendencies to federalism were of course suppressed. 
But the belief in a common origin—a belief familiar to eve 
Greek race, and connected in the minds of many races wit 
cherished religious observances—was of itself eminently favourable 
to the growth of federalism. 

Wherever a Greek race was contented with the simpler occupa- 
tions of husbandry, pasturage, or brigandage—wherever it failed 
to realize a higher form of political existence than that of a 


village or of a canton, or wherever, though it attained to city life, | 
its cities were too insignificant to stand alone—the sentiment of | 


common descent had its natural operation, and the necessities of 


the common defence made the common lineage the foundation of | 


areal union. And as, according to Greek ideas, no canton was 
too small to manage some portion of its own afiairs, and scarcely 
any district occupied by a single race was small enongh to be 

verned in all things from a common centre, such a union was 
always federal. On the other hand, wherever men enjoyed the 
keener life of a Greek city, a narrower but more intense patriotism 
isolated their political sympathies, so that they sometimes forgot, 
in their strong love of their city, that they were, it might be, 
Dorians or Ionians, and even that they were Greeks. Hence it 
happened that whilst, among those Hellenic races which were 
least advanced and furthest removed from the ideal perfection of 


* History of Federal Government, from the Foundation of the Achaian 
League to the Disruption of the United States. By Edward A. Freeman. 
Vol. I. General Introduction. History of the Greek Federations. Mac- 
millan & Co. 1863. 


Greek city life, some form of federal union may be traced _con- 
tinuously onwards from the dawn to the very close of Greek 
history, for every city of second or even of third-rate import- 
ance, the idea of federal union involved an abdication of sove- 
reignty too shameful to be thought of. There were times, in the 
more _ period of the national history, when Athens, Sparta, 
Corinth, Argos, and the cities of the Asiatic shore, seemed to be 
brought to the very brink of federalunion. Butthey alwaysdrew back. 
No dominion seemed splendid enough to be worth sharing with 
another city — no danger seemed too = not to be better faced 
alone than with help purchased with the half of what constituted 
the very life of a Greek city. Thebes alone, of the greater 
cities, consented to remain a member of a federal union; and 
Thebes consented only because she could use the forms of a federal 
union as a stepping-stone to empire. Her history in no way 
makes it less true that, in the best times and among the more 
energetic of the Greek races, the whole tendency of political 
feeling was antagonistic to federalism. But federalism flourished 
none the less among the more backward and the weaker races. 
There is probably no time in which traces of it cannot be found 
among the Phocians, the Acarnanians, the Cétolians, and the 
Acheans. The third century was the epoch, not when federalism 
was discovered, but when necessity drove some of the greater 
cities of Greece to adopt a form of government which they had 
long known, but which till then they had regarded as the edge 
of an inferior ge 

But nothing short of overwhelming calamities could induce 
Greek cities to forego their cherished autonomy. Athens, to the 
last, refused to be absorbed in any union, She preferred, with 
the name of independence, to receive the isons of a forei 
master, to sharing, in a common league with yap cities, the 
reality of freedom. More than a century before the extension of 
the Achzean League, the advice of a great statesman and the fear 
of Sparta had united the cities of Arcadia in a federal union. But 
it soon fell asunder. Its greatest cities preferred their old 
autonomy, though it was to be enjoyed by some in dependence on 
Sparta, and by others in dependence on Macedonia, e Achzan 
League received the willing and faithful adhesion of cities as 
great as Sicyon, Argos, Corinth, Megara, and a seg, only 
when they had already experienced the full bitterness of servitude 
and oppression, and when no other way of escape from them was 
visible. When Aratus delivered Corinth, the Corinthians had not 
been masters of their own city for ninety years. For almost as 
long the other cities had derived nothing from their traditionary 
isolation but the change from domestic tyrants to forei isons, 
and from foreign garrisons back to domestic tyrants. oming 
members of the Achwan League, they resigned a part of the 
attributes of sovereignty, but they owed both those which the 
resigned, and those which they retained, to federal union. An 
they were grateful to the statesman who showed them the way of 
safety, pa faithful to the League which continued to shelter 
them. 

Aratus of Sicyon is entitled to the honour of having been the 


*| sole founder of that enlarged Achzean League which between 


2 5 B.C. and 147 B.C. filled so considerable a space in the history 
of the world. In the history of the formation of the League 
there is no indication of the intricate negotiations and of the 
elaborate compromises the noise of which is so loud at the 
forging of other federal unions. The reason is not difficult to find. 
The formation of other great confederations was preceded by 
military triumphs and political successes. Each constituent State 
was proud of its own contribution to the common victory, and 
jealous of the colleagues who shared its glory. But the cities 
which joined the Achwan League had won no victory—they had 
no glory to share. Rather they were like ransomed captives; com- 
mon sufferings, not common resistance, had prepared them for union. 
The old spirit of the Greek cities had utterly departed ; they had 
almost ceased even to hope for better things. Aratus alone had 
not despaired. Ile alone had devised a plan of deliverance, and he 
alone worked it out at his own time, in his own way, and at his own 
cost. No battle-field, no particular city—only the name of Aratus— 
is associated with the first twenty-five years of the extended league. 
First of all, in a midnight adventure he delivered Sicyon, his own 
city, from its tyrant, and then with his own money he reconciled 
the returning exiles. Soon afterwards he rescued Corinth just as 
he had rescued Sicyon. Twice he penetrated within the walls of 
Argos, and with a few followers he called on the Argives to rise, 
as he had called on the Corinthians and the Sicyoniaus, but the 
Argives dared not. Megalopolis was marked out as the next city 
for deliverance, and its tyrant as the next victim; but emulation 
or fear of the great liberator moved Lydiades to anticipate his 
coming and resign the tyranny. The merit, either way, Siaiags 
to Aratus. Lastly, as the Argives were so craven-hearted, he pur- 
chased their city from its tyrant. But to deliver cities was not 
enough in those days; foreign influence, unless it could be resisted, 
would soon restore or replace the rejected tyrants and the van- 
quished garrisons. Aratus had delivered the cities with his own 
resources. It was his own influence that annexed them successively 
to the Achzan League. Neither he nor they made any terms 
with it, and the Constitution that had been devised for ten or 
twelve small cities came at last to include all the cities of Pelo- 
Segeyy After Argos, Aratus himself delivered no more cities. 

ut the Achwean League was now powerful enough to keep the 
King of Macedonia at bay, and city after city freed itself and joined 
it fore Aratus’s death: the League had accepted the disgraceful 
patronage of its former enemy, and its patron’s sword gave it the 
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worthless adhesion of unwilling members. But till then every 
city that joined the League increased the renown of its founder. 
If the gratitude of a people is shown in following the advice 
and accepting the services of their benefactor, then the 
Achzean e was grateful to Aratus. Aratus committed 
many mili blunders and some political crimes, but he con- 
ae pre wg death to guide the policy of the confederation he 
created. 


In the memory of his magnificent services Aratus possessed a 
source of power peculiar to himself. But he was also, in the 
course of dhirty-t ee years, sixteen times General or President of 
the League. And the constitution of the body gave its Pre- 
sident very great power. The Achzan League adopted, with one 
necessary modification, the ordinary form of government of a 
democratic city. All the citizens of every Achwan city were 
members of the Achwan Assembly, but each city, whether many 
or few of its citizens were present, had but one vote. The 
assembly, however, possessed the sovereign powers of an ordinary 
democratic assembly; it was, in fact, itself the nation, just as the 
Athenian Assembly was the city; but the results in the city and 
in the confederation of cities were very different. At Athens, 
where the Assembly met regularly three times a month, and where 
it could meet in extraordinary session without any difficulty, it 
really exercised all its sovereign powers, and carried its control so far 
into matters of detail as to be itself to a great extent the execu- 
tive. It not only appointed officers; it received ambassadors, and 
made treaties, and even gave instructions to the generals who 
were to conduct its campaigns. The Assembly of the Achwean 
League, on the contrary, only met twice a year, and it sat on each 
occasion only three days, and its extraordinary sessions could not be 
frequent. The natural result was to make the General really 
supreme in military matters, and, in respect of all other matters, 
to invest him and his colleagues with a large of the prero- 
gatives of the Assembly. This would certainly be the case in the 
absence of the Assembly ; but when the Assembly met, it would 
be much more disposed than the Assembly of a democratic city to 
take official advice. An Athenian Assembly, practised in affairs, 
and accustomed to the weekly disch of executive functions, 
might be swayed by a popular orator, but would hardly be con- 
trolled by its own Ministers. An Achzan Assembly, sitting for 
only six days in the year, would hesitate long before it rejected 
the advice of the statesmen in office. If anything more was needed 
to strengthen the hands of the Achzean executive, it was that it 
should have the confidence of the Assembly. And this, too, it 
derived from the democratic character of the Achzan Constitu- 
tion. The Achiean executive possessed great power, because it 
stood in the place of a democratic assembly ; it possessed the con- 
fidence of the Assembly, because it was itself its creature. 


The American Union, like the Achwan League, is a federal 
republic ; but no Constitutions could be more unlike than those of 
the Achean League and the American Union, They are wholly 
unlike in their origin. The central government of the Achwan 
League was the work of a people who for generations had associated 
ag government with democracy, and whose love of democracy 

ad been recently confirmed by a long experience of tyranny. 
Representative government was as completely unknown to them 
as railways and steamships; it was, therefore, not likely that 
the balance of powers which that form of government suggests 
should occur to them. But, in fact, the founders of the 
Achean League did not distrust democracy, and they had no 
desire to impose checks on its operation. As we have seen, 
no form of government, except monarchy, could be simpler or 
stronger than that which they adopted. The Assembly was one 
and indivisible; it appointed all officers, and it possessed all 
executive powers except those which it entrusted to its officers. 
Moreover, as a primary assembly, it enjoyed perpetual existence, 
so that there was not even the prospect of a successor to arouse its 
jealousy or embarrass its action. The central government in 
America is wholly different. Its founders had almost as much 
dread of democracy as they had of monarchy and centralization. 
Their dread of democracy was so keen that, republicans as the 
were, they created a sort of king, whom they invested wit 
nearly all the most important exeeutive functions, making him a 
wer independent of and external to the Assembly. But their 
ad of monarchy remained, and it impelled them to make the 
consent of one representative body necessary to the discharge of 
most of the President’s functions, while another had the con- 
trol of the public purse. But as neither separately, nor both 
together, can — the President, or without him perform any 
executive act, and as the powers of all three are different in their 
origin and limited in their duration, there is abundant room for 
a political catastrophe, and abundant opportunity for an adminis- 
trative deadlock. The American Constitution is admirably adapted 
to meet many difficulties which the Achzan Constitution was 


- unable or had no occasion to meet. But in the Achzan Constitution 


an administrative deadlock was almost or altogether impossible. 
Mr. Freeman sums up as follows the results which the Achzean 
League achieved for Greece : — 


For a hundred and forty years —no short space in — nation’s life, and a 
very long space among the few centuries which we Ancient History — 
the League had given to a larger portion of Greece than any previous age 
had seen a measure of freedom, unity, and general good government, which 
may well atone for the lack of the dazzling glory of the old Athenian de- 
mocracy. It was no slight achievement to weld her so many cities into an 
Union which ened them against foreign kings and senates, and which 
yet preserved to that internal independence which was so dear to 


the Hellenic mind. It was no slight achievement to keep so many cities for 
so long a time free alike from foreign garrisons, from domestic mobs, 
domestic tyrants, and domestic oli How practically efficient the 
federal principle was in maintaining the strength and freedom of the nation 
is best shown by the bitter hatred which it aroused, first in the Macedonian 
Kings and then in the Roman Senate. It was no contemptible political 
system against which so many Kings and consuls successively conspired. 
it was no weak bond which the subtlest of all diplomatic senates expended 
so many intrigues and stratagems to unloose. 

The Achan succeeded, the harmony of its members 
was maintained, and it did the work required of it, because it 
admirably fulfilled the conditions which make federal union 
advisable. No city was powerful enough to vie in stre 
with all or with many of the other cities combined. No 
city had any predominant interest not shared by the other 
cities; none was powerful enough to rely for protection on its 
individual strength. Besides the sympathies of race, language, 
and political institutions, which, though desirable, are not always 
either essential or sufficient, the confederate cities had the more 
powerful bond of a predominating interest, shared by all, in the 
necessity of defence against formidable enemies, On the other 
hand, if it had been possible so to preserve the municipal indepen- 
dence of the cities, the work of the e would have been better 
done had it been changed into a consolidated State. It is difficult 
to doubt that the Achzan cities, with the organization of Macedonia, 
and with all their resources in the hands of a strong Government 
like that of Antigonus and Philip, would have done more than just 
preserve order and freedom. Yet we must not assume too certainly 
that the military failures of the League were the results of Fede- 
ralism. Within the limits of Peloponnesus, it achieved under 
Philopcemen considerable success against worthy opponents ; while 
in Northern Greece the Macedonian monarchy proved no match for 
the generals and the legions of Rome. It is true that under Aratus 
the omen failed disgracefully in war with an enemy whose 
resources were inferior, but whose constitution had something of 
the administrative vigour of a monarchy. But then Aratus was 
an execrable general, and in his time the citizens of the League 
may not have recovered from the degrading effects of prolonged 
submission to tyrants and isons, Philopoemen remodelled the 
army of the League before he led it to victory. Afterwards, while 
it had a fair field, victory never left its standards. 

Mr. Freeman is probably right when he says that it would have 
been impossible to establish an effective federal system in the best 
days of Greece. An Athenian Lycomedes, with the genius of 
Pericles, would scarcely in the fifth century have convinced the 
Athenians of the advantages of Federal government. But we do 
not so entirely agree with Mr. Freeman, when he adds that such 
a union would have been, “in the general interests of the world, 
utterly undesirable.” “The brilliant development,” he says, 
“ of Tfellenie greatness, alike in war, in politics, in art, in 
eloquence, and in poetry, was inse ly linked to the system 
of independent city commonwealths.” Mr. Freeman appears 
to us to prize too highly the Greek love of independent Ra J 
commonwealths, It is not that he is blind to the disad- 
vantages of that system, for he expounds them in his second 
chapter with fulness and clearness. But we think he over- 
rates the advantage of it as a means of education for the individual 
citizen. In the first place, Athens alone gave her citizens the 
sort of education of which Mr. Freeman speaks. She no doubt 
gave them an education which no other State and no other city has 
given its citizens, for she gave them an empire to administer, 
nations to judge between, and almost leisure enough for their 
work. But Athens obtained this magnificent discipline at a 
frightful cost—the cost of the tears, the blood, and the intellectual 
inferiority of the rest of Greece. Sparta alone approached the 
dizzy height at which Athens stood at the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian War, and Sparta crushed the individual citizen and 
scorned intellectual progress. The other city commonwealths 
were absorbed in an almost desperate struggle for safety, or at 
best in anxious watching to trim the balance between the rivals. 
If the citizens of these cities, like the Athenians, managed their 
own foreign affairs, the occupation was of a kind to foster narrow 
— and bitter resentments, rather than to develope genius, 

‘he management of their home affairs, and whatever else they 
possessed of real value as a means of developing the individual 
citizen, would have been left untouched by Federal govern- 
ment. And if Federal government had deprived the Athenian 
people of the administration of an empire, and instead of it 
had given them, in common with the rest of Greece, the oppor- 
tunity of anticipating the work of Alexander, it would have 
afforded as much scope as the imperial system of Athens for the 
development of statesmen and generals. And Federal government 
would, besides, have emancipated the rest of Greece; and it 
could not have crushed her orators, her poets, and her artists, 
though it might have given their genius a different direction. 
Indirectly, indeed, the system of independent cities may have been 
a gain to the world, for, by occupying the Greeks with domestic 
strife, it confined them for por century within the limits of 
Hellas. And thus the Hellenic character was allowed to work 
itself out without being much affected by foreign influences, till it 
was fit to bear a part in the education of the world. But the direct 
results of a system of independent cities were in Greece, as 
they cannot fail to be wherever they are found. An eflicient 
federal union would have saved Greece from these. If it had 
also postponed the subjugation of Greece, it would have saved 
Rome from the fatal rapidity of that revolution which almost in a 
single generation carried her from a healthy struggle with worthy 


judgment, inasmuch as he published in 1849 t 
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antagonists to the period of unresisted west, when she had 
cnly to stretch out hor hand enjoy the accumulated treasures of 


THE PAPACY AND ITALY.* 


HEN Father Tom Maguire and the Pope discussed various 
topics of Catholic interest over their jug of whisky 
—_ the logical advantage was mostly on the side of the witty 
priest; but the Head of the Church managed generally to 
remain master of the situation. However irrefragable might 
be the proof that it was a bigger lie to swear to a turkey’s 
having been seen to pick out the stars from the sky with its beak 
while lying on its back on the ground, than to assert the same 
miracle of a goose, the knock-down argument of Excommunicabo te 
was always ready to hand with Father Tom’s adversary. Though 
the human powers of the unseasoned brain of the Pope grew 
weaker with the strong dose of mountain dew, which only drew 
out the eloquence and wry oe the Irishman, the infallibility of 
his spiri character saved him from all practical consequences 
of defeat. The simple assertion that the Pope, as Pope, didn’t 
seem to see it—the mere non possumus of an authority, from which 
there was no appeal—blew all the fabric of Father Tom’s inge- 
nuity to the winds. Nevertheless, the story of the contest, long 
though it be since it was first told in Blackwood’s Magazine, is still 
very delightful and interesting reading. 

e practical results of M. Eugéne Rendu’s treatise ‘upon the 
Papal sovereignty will probably not be much greater than was the 
effect of Father Tom's bo ic upon the Pope’s personal convictions. 
It is certain that if Pius IX. and his advisers refuse to see their 
Way to an accommodation with the people of Italy upon terms 
which may reconcile spiritual rights with temporal necessities, 
the publication of a Parisian protest cannot compel them to 
open their eyes. The thirstiest of Popes may be led to the water, 
but the signatures of three hundred devout French Catholics 
to the humblest of addresses cannot make him drink. It is 
of little use to prove from history that the Popes of the 
middle ages asserted no absolute sovereignty over the common- 
wealth of Rome, or that the Romans of the middle ages would 
never have tolerated such an assumption, as long as the reigning 
Pontiff and the modern Romans feel that an immovable French 
police will continue to keep a miserable peace between them. It 
avails little to demonstrate to the reluctant Holy Father that his 
temporal power has, in fact, been dead and gone ever since his 
return from Gaeta to Rome in 1849, as long as he remains 
persuaded that the maintenance of its shadow secures him a deeper 
or wider influence than he might gain from the frank acceptance 
of a new position, and the assertion of a spiritual supremacy alone. 
It appears almost hopeless to move the policy of the French 
7s by the accumulation of any more proof that the obstinacy 

f the Papal mind will endure at least as long as his own inde- 
finite occupation of Rome. The strength of public opinion in 
Paris, indicated by a well-drawn protest against Papal immobility, 
or even by the general approbation of a liberal speech from M. de 
Thouvenel, is not preponderant enough to turn the scale in the 
Imperial councils against the risk of an incalculable unpopularity 
with the French clergy and the classes subject to their influence. 
Nor, again, will the hint conveyed by M. Rendu to the Italian 
nation, that the claim to Rome as national property, or as a 
geographically necessary capital, is the chimerical assumption of 
a right which belongs to the Romans themselves, induce the 
Italians to leave the matter for the Romans to settle as best they 
can. It may be that Italy is only stating a foregone conclusion in 
asserting that her legitimate capital is Rome. It is true that the 
logical right of disposing of Rome as a free town in an Italian 
confederation, or as a national Italian capital, does belong, in the 
first instance, to the Romans themselves. That which Italy has a 
right to claim on her own account is, that Rome shall not remain 
an inviolable centre of reactionary intrigue against the common 
life of the rest of Italy. But as the next of kin or best friend, so 
to speak, of Rome, Italy has a further right, whenever she is 
strong enough to use it—the right to see that the Romans are 
allowed to choose freely for themselves the form of their future 
destinies. That foreign intervention which alone sustainsthe inverted 
pyramid of Papal sovereignty in its present unstable equilibrium, 
necessarily gives Italy the right, even if she hfis not yet the 

wer, of intervening on the other side. As long as the troops of 

ce are in Rome for the | ag of the Pope, M. Rendu will 

not succeed in convincing the Italians that the troops of Italy 

have not a better right to be there for the protection of the 
Romans. 

Yet, although it is most improbable that the publication of M. 
Rendu’s pamphlet should even remotely influence the present 
dead-lock of the Roman question, there is some satisfaction in | 
finding a French writer who is a professed and devout Roman | 
Catholic, and who is yet able, in regard to this subject, to see and 
to speak so honestly and so forcibly from his own point of view. 
And M. Rendu may claim the praise of consistency as well as of 

he same views 
which he still enunciates in 1863, when the ch occupation of 
Rome has lasted fourteen years, and appears as far off its close as | 
ever. When Pius IX. was returning from Gacta, M. Rendu 
asserted as strongly as now, that the violation of the Roman | 
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territories must be permanent, if a defunct form of 
was to be sustained at any cost. It was not the hand of Mazzini 
which had killed the Roman Government. The fall of that 
power was its own work:—“On ne tue pas les pouvoirs: ils se 
“yven 18 846, the internal of the Ri hi 

rom 1815 to1 e internal poli the Roman hierarchy 
had become, he more with the 
aspirations of the Pope’s subjects for a political life of their own. 
The direction which that life should take might perhaps, in Rome 
and in the rest of Italy, have been determined by the frank aad un- 
reluctant concession, or rather restoration, of municipal liberties, 
Butevery additional year of repression by foreign bayonets, every year 
of irresponsible yale a power within the State alien to the mass 
of the people, tended to make the reconciliation of the P 
Government and the Romans more difficult and more improbal 
Every farsighted Italian patriot saw that the gulf between the 
Cardinals and the citizens could only be bridged from below. If 
the dominant Church of Rome was bound to choose the persons of 
its hierarchy from the widest area of selection, without regard to 
their nation and origin, the secular State of Rome should have felt 
itself all the more driven by a wise policy to choose laymen and 
citizens as its Ministers. Gregory XVI. himself felt that this 
change imperatively required to be made for the preservation of 
the sovereignty of the Church; but he left so critical a task for 
the energy of a younger successor. The failure of his first well- 
intentioned efforts has frozen that successor into a more hopeless 
immobility than had been attained even by Gregory; while the 
course of time and circumstances outside of the Roman State has 
restricted yet more decisively the solution of the 
problem. The longer the crisis of actual solution is delayed, the 
more clearly is its event narrowed to an entire fusion of the desti- 
nies of Rome with those of the rest of Italy. 

M. Rendu glances slightly at the historical question of the 
origin of the Papal dominion over the States of the Church. It is 
a matter of greater interest to the antiquarian than to the observer of 
contemporary history, to inquire whether the legal title of the Popes 
to carry on the government and appropriate the revenues of the 
Roman State is derived from the deeds of gift of the Frankish 
kings, or dates from the spoliations of the Borgias. After three 
centuries of possession, it is immaterial to observe that St. Peter, 
the Church, and the Commonwealth of Rome are all alike spoken 
of as the donees in the donations of Pepin. But it is more im- 
portant to observe, in the course of the history of Rome in the 
middle ages, that the strength of Papal authority has not lain in 
its assumption of immobility, but in its subtle power of accommo- 
dating its claims and its forms to the circumstances of the 
time. From the twelfth to the sixteenth century, the Imperial city 
and the head of the Roman Catholic Church always i 
each other in their dealings as co-ordinate powers, whether 
at peace or at war with each other. Through the whole medisval 
struggle between the rival forces of the Charch and the Empire, 
the city of Rome was recognised and treated with on both sides 
as possessing an independent corporate existence. The facts of 
history as well as the tone of contemporary historians testify as 
much. Not only at Rome itself, but in the Romagna and the 
other provinces then attached to the States of the Church, muni- 
cipal independence was practically absolute until the end of the 
fifteenth century. The doctrine of the divine right of the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter to govern with irresponsible power the 
populations of those States as a temporal sovereign is an invention 
of more recent date, springing from an accident of history. Those 
who have benefited t ny have tried to erect it into a Laaage 
of dogmatic immutability. The same causes which for more 
three centuries maintained the absolutism of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment at Rome were, during the same period, equally at work and 
with similar results in the other sections of the peninsula. The 
spirit and institutions of municipal liberty were put to sleep or 
extinguished alike in North and South Italy. With a faith and 
simplicity which are well calculated to persuade all who are ready 
to be persuaded, M. Rendu points out that, by an irresistibly logical 
consequence, the revival of political life and representative govern- 
ment in the rest of Italy carries with it a similar awakening to 
life within the diocese or State of Rome. The power of the 
sovereign of Rome, like the power of the sovereign of Italy, must 
be freely accepted by his subjects, or it will not stand without 
foreign support. M. Rendu lays down the basis of the only con- 
ditions upon which the Pope’s temporal authority can henceforth 


_ stand, almost from the very words of the French Emperor. But 


how to put into practice these indispensable conditions in such @ 
way as to ensure the desired result, and no other, is a problem 
which neither the Emperor nor M. Rendu can quite succeed in 
solving. It is difficult, either in word or fact, to devise any 

or compromise by which the Romans shall at once share and not 


_ share the lot of the other Italians —any sense in which they may 


be brought freely to accept the supremacy which, under present 
circumstances, a permanent French army is confessedly necess 

to prevent them from any day repudiating. It is equally diffi- 
cult, on the other hand, to invent a new for the Pope by 
which he may at the same time cross the Rubicon and not cross 
it — formula by which he may at once reign over @ contented 


without governing, and reign without to govern. 


these equations are solved in a positive sense, the Pope will 
“lead a ha py life” again, and so will the Romens, the Hrench 
Emperor, and M. Rendu. 
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MEDLEVAL ROMANCES AND MEDILZVAL MORALS.* 


TN the introduction to this volume, Mr. Vance again, and more 
distinctly, challenges attention to the question which was more 
slightly raised by his former work, Romantic Episodes of Chivalric 
and Medieval France.t The discussion of the sup coarseness 
and licentiousness of mediseval writers, especially romance-writers, 
was less called for in ushering into the world his former volume, 
and we therefore passed it by with a short notice, and confined 
ourselves mainly to the stories themselves, which seemed hardly 
to need the apology which Mr. Vance had prefixed to them. 
With the present volume the case is somewhat different. Mr. 
Vance has returned to the subject of his own free will, and he has 
entered upon it with more reason than he had on the former 
occasion, The question itself which he raises is one which must 
be carefully looked into, if we are to get any just view of the real 
nature of medieval literature; and in Mr. Vance’s own specula- 
tions there is, to our thinking, enough both of truth and of error 
to make his particular views worthy of some ial examination. 
He is evidently well versed in his general subject, and all 
that he says upon this branch of it is no less evidently the result of 
mature thought ; we only regret that he should discuss the ques- 
tion in a style so full of attectation, obscurity, and self-conceit. 
The tales themselves he tells well, and the main faults of 
the style of his Introduction are owing to his having for- 
gotten that the guise which well suits a romantic narrative is not 
quite in its place when transferred to a grave discussion. Let us 
take the very beginning of Mr. Vance’s Introduction, The meaning 
of it could ay te thrown into much fewer and much simpler 
words than the following : — 
. As few things would appear to me to be more discreditable; or, in the 
long run, more shortsighted, than for any man who has earned to himself 
some little reputation for taste and judgment, simply to attain some tempo- 
rary end, deliberately to prostitute, ‘or trifle with the same, I shall very 
candidly avow to the reader, had the translation of Saintré to be entered on 
afresh, itis not by any means a thing certain that I had been the effecter of 
the same. However if, when undertaken, surprised out of a more wonted 
wariness by the unexpected richness of a part, I may have been prevailed 
upon to look somewhat too good-naturedly on the work as a whole, it is still 
possible, envisaging it under all the apathy and reaction inevitable to the 
subsidence of a somewhat heightened enthusiasm, that I may now be allow- 
ing myself to think a little too hardly of it. It is, if not with the expectation, 
at least the hope, that the latter impression may prove to be the more 
grounded of the two, that it is now submitted to the public. 
With this general protest against Mr. Vance’s manner, we will 
turn to an examination of his matter, in which we find a great 
deal of solid truth, mixed up, as we think, with a certain amount 
ef misconception. 

The essence of the matter is pretty well as follows. It is 
alleged that, in the mediveval romances, the language is very com- 
monly coarse, and the general drift not uncommonly immoral. 
The inference is, that there must have been a great general 
corruption of morals in an age when such works were read with 
delight by the highest class, whose manners and tone of thought 
the romances themselves must be set down as fairly representing. 
Mr. Vance, in effect, answers that immorality of sentiment and 
mere coarseness of expression are two wholly different things ; 
that the popularity of very free-spoken books does not prove any 
corresponding looseness of life among their readers; that the 
romances represent a purely imaginary state of things, and are 
not trustworthy evidence as to the morals of the time; and, 
finally, that if they were, they would illustrate the manners 
of a single class only—a class with which we are too apt to identify 
medisval society as a whole. Many of these points Mr. Vance 
urges with great force, as far as is compatible with his strange 
way of expressing himself. On his first point he is thoroughly 
triumphant. He tells us, with perfect truth, that, as far as mere 
expression is concerned, what is coarse and what is not coarse is 
purely matter of social convention, which every age settles for 
itself, and about which no age can judge another. The coarse, 
end even the positively indecent, words of one generation were 
often, beyond all doubt, the delicate euphemisms of an earlier 
generation. Mere coarseness, then, according to our present 
conventional standard of coarseness, proves absolutely nothing. 
And the absence of reserve on the class of subjects in question 
proves just as little. Taken by itself, it is more likely to be a 
sign of primitive simplicity than of anything else. What is really 

us, in art, in language, or anything else, is not complete 
and direct exposure, but that sort of incomplete, indirect exposure, 
that often half-jocular allusiveness, which is incomparably more 
suggestive and more full of temptation than anything else. The 
Old Testament contains a great deal, and Homer and Herodotus 
contain something, which modern fastidiousness would count to be 
unfit “to be read aloud in a family.” But there is not a single 
really immoral thought or word in any of the three, So far, then, 
as this defence will cover any es of medieval literature, Mr. 
Vance is perfectly unanswerable. Now we suspect that it will 
cover a good deal, but by no means all. We have become so parti- 
cular now-a-days that a sermon against unchastity is by many people 
looked on as itself indecent. Some of the medieval legends, 
in which the temptations and triumphs of the saints are de- 
scribed in plain language, would be tabooed as altogether 
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improper. This is a state of mind which would be utterly 
to Moses and the Prophets. The modern feeling is something 
very artificial and exaggerated, and yet there is 

truth at the bottom of it too. ‘There is a subtlety 
i on i a 


tery may form a puny fit subject for a tragedy, but that in a 
comedy it must be out of place. To take an example from modern 


simply the difference of conventional standard between the age 
of Elizabeth and the age of Victoria. We cannot say as much for 
a scene in Henry V., which seems to have been written simply 
to bring in, without any reason, two of the most indecent words in 
the French language. Here, then, we think that we have lighted 
on a distinction which Mr. Vance has on caught. So far as 
his favourite authors are se ogo rding to our modern 
standard, he successfully defends them; so far as they make vice 
a subject of merriment, his defence breaks down. How far he 
may retort with a te quogue upon this or any other century is 
another matter, and is off the question. We are not enguing 
whether we are better or worse the fourteenth or fifteen’ 
century, but whether we have evidence that the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries were, on the whole, immoral centuries, 

Again, not only licentious works, but works which are the 
opposite of licentious, may prove something as to the virtues 
or vices of the age. e Knight of the Tower preaches 
the purest morality to his daughters, yet Mr. Vance seems 
to have found it to curtail and to soften some por- 
tions of his p ing. A modern father exhorting his daughters 
would probably hold his tongue altogether on the subject of 
chastity; we can hardly think that even a mother would 
go so much into detail as this good knight does, evidently 
with the best intentions in the world. Again, this is partly the 
difference between the conventional standards of the two ages; 
but this is not all. The instructions which the knight gives his 
daughters clearly show that they were likely to be exposed to 
temptations into which now-a-days they could fall into wy bee | 
their own choice, When unmarried women of rank needed 
cautions, the danger could not have been slight. For surely Mr. 
Vance is not justified by facts when he speaks as follows :— 

Unconscionable a sinner as the fellow was, Hamilton has had the common 
honesty to admit, that it was little short of a miracle for any woman, in 
England, to part with her virtue before marriage. If it was a “miracle” 
that it should be parted with before, he must allow me to hold myseif excused 
if I consider it to have been well nigh equally a miracle to have been dis- 
pensed with after. 

Now, there is no court which pries into the conduct of 
before marriage as Sir Cresswell Cresswell does into their conduct 
after; but surely in the middle and upper ranks in England now, it. 
is far more common for a wife to go astray than for a daughter. 
Among the poor it is as clearly the contrary. We suspect that 
this difference will always be found between a more simple and a 
more artificial state of society. Society in the middle ages was 
in many —_ more artificial than it is now; but as regards 
intercourse between persons of the same rank, it was certainly 
more simple. This may perhaps in some measure account for the 
fact which the instructions of the Knight of the Tower clearly 
imply. But the fact can admit of no doubt. When Mr. Vance 
argues that the state of manners described in the romances is a 
fictitious one, and that the popularity of licentious writings does 
not imply practical licentiousness, we cannot with him. 
No doubt, in the chivalrous romances, the manners of the 
age are idealized and exaggerated, but that they correctly 
represent the manners of the age cannot be doubted. Still more 
true must this be of stories like those of Chaucer. The Reeve’s Tale 
and the Miller’s Tale must have been lifelike pictures of things 
which had happened, or which easily might have happened, at 
Trumpington and at Oxford. So far as medieval literature was 
licentious, and so far as it was popular by virtue of its licentious- 
ness, so far we must admit the c of licentiousness against 
medieval society itself, But Mr. Vance is perfectly right in 
denying the justice of any sweeping inferences against medieval 
morality. As he truly says, one only is really touched, and that 
class only partially :— 

Not only do offer but a partial and inadequate view of the 
interior the but they almost ix toto ignore 


sparingly en of at all; but when it is right to speak of 
them, there is no gain in being over mealy-mouthed, and that 
anything like a cant expression or a jocular expression is positively 
bad. As Addison has said before us, the use of plain words is 
really more modest than the use of that class of expressions of 
which the cant “social evils be taken as the type. 
Here, we think, lies the real distinction. Mere plainness of speech 
in itself proves —< against, but rather something for, both 
speakers and hearers. Where the evil begins is where things of the 
sort are spoken of either favourably or as a matter of jest. A story, 
even a fictitious story, is not immoral because it contains a record 
of immoral actions. Addison says, with perfect truth, that adul- 
but nobody is more likely, but rather less likely, to become 
an adulterer through reading it. The case is different with the 
looser tales of Chaucer, where we not only meet with the plainer 
speaking of his age, but where the is 
matter of fun. So Othello contains passages which we have 
no doubt that Mr. Bowdler omits; but the difference is 
| 
| 

| 
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In like manner, to take an illustration which Mr. Vance uses more 
than once, the literature of the reign of Charles IT. would lead us to 
form a far worse idea of the general morals of England in that age 
than the real facts would justify. . The Court was profligate, and 
profligacy, therefore, largely extended itself over those classes which 
were most open to Court influences. Virtue was doubtless un- 
fashionable, but then some of the largest and best classes in the 
country are always unfashionable. We are not to — that 
the gentlemen, yeomen, and citizens throughout England 
shared universally or — in the mad profli of the Court, 
or that their manners are fairly represented by the licentious 
literature which delighted wits and courtiers. 

We must also always remember how deceptive a phrase the 
common one of the “ middle ages” really is—how many countries, 
how many centuries, how many states of society, we are apt to 
confuse together under it. To take the class of men whose lives are 
most open to general observation, the average morality of the Kings 
of England has certainly been far higher than that of the Kings of 
France. But in the twelfth century the picture is eminently the 
other way. Unless we count the i marriage of Philip 
Augustus, we find very little of notorious licentiousness among the 
French Kings of that age, while our Norman and Angevin rulers 
were among the most profligate of mankind. The worst time in 
France was clearly the sixteenth century, the time represented by 
Brantome. 

So far as the middle ages were more licentious than modern 
times, the difference is in a great measure to be traced to some 
abuses of medizval religion. An extravagantly ascetic teaching 
is not favourable to general morality ; its tendency is to produce a 
few great saints among a large majority of sinners. The religion 
of those days too often tempted the best men to leave the world 
altogether, instead of remaining in the world to leaven it by their 
virtues. Those who should have been virtuous fathers and 
mothers too often made themselves monks and nuns. And the 
law of clerical celibacy proved far too strict for the whole of so 
large a body as the medizval cle There can be no doubt that 
the standard of morals among the modern clergy, Catholic and 
Protestant, is incomparably higher now than in past ages. The 

rmission of marriage saves the Protestant, while, in most 

atholic countries, the Church no longer offers the worldly 
temptations which it once did. We are far from asserting the 
general immorality of the medizval priesthood, but it is certain 
that clerical immorality was far more common and far less severely 
judged than it is now. And a bad priest, like a bad woman, 
commonly becomes worse than a bad layman. With large classes 
of laymen, the feeling of honour acts as a sort of secular religion ; 
the priest who sinned against the religion of his order had no 
such substitute to fall back upon. It would be hard to find any 
lay potentate quite so bad as John XII. and Alexander VI. But 
there can be no doubt that, beyond the walls of the cloister, there 
were at all times abundance of virtuous men and women. There 
is plenty of mediaeval literature which needs no apology. The 
life of the real Saint Louis, written by the real John of Joinville, 
may outweigh many times its weight of profligate romances. The 
men and women of every rank who took Robert Grosseteste and 
Adam Marsh as the guides of their lives, showed that the salt of the 
earth contrived to savour a many. We have quite evidence 
enough to show that a virtuous life was no rarity even among 
nobles and knights; and, as Mr. Vance hints, the standard of the 
lawyers, the burghers, and the yeomen, who were not given to 
the study of chivalrous romances, was probably much higher than 
that of their so-called betters. Mr, Vance certainl goes too far 
in a ee with which we will conclude, but both this passage 
and the whole of both his introductions contain a good deal which 
is well worth weighing : — 

The whole pith and marrow of what I have advanced, or have to advance 
on this head, is this: — that the entire matter at issue 1s rather a question of 
obsoleteness, or of non-obsoleteness ; of fashion, of custom, and of manners, than 
of either a real or an ideal propriety—that the bringing up, and the bringing 
up alone of our children, to consider this to be objectionable, indelicate, that 
to be the reverse, will, in nine cases out of ten, in after-life, be the only 
reason which they will be able to advance for why they hold the said this to 
be defended, the said that not to be defended—that if it can be demonstrated, 
that, despite of all our refining, the even level of the public manners, morals, 
remains pretty much, to this hour, what it has been or the last four hundred 
years, then must it be but simply ridiculous to be pandering, on the score of 
a regard for the public safety, to all this miserable fastidiousness—that it is a 
very hard thing that the weak are to be allowed to dictate to the strong, the 
ignorant to the learned, the women and the children to the men, bigots and 
fanatics to strong men. 


HISTORY OF THE SUPERNATURAL.* 


WE. are at a loss to understand why Mr. Howitt should have 

called his book The History of the ural, since, 
according to his theory of the universe, ghosts and goblins are not 
only as plentiful as blackberries, but just as natural as any other 
form of life. Indeed, when we consider how many generations of 
men must have (we were all but aaying, away) preceded 
us in this best of all possible worlds, and on what very slight 
grounds they refuse altogether to pass away, though their ly 


* The History of the S ral in all Ages and Nations, and in all 


Howitt. 2 vols. 


pilgrimage is completed, we cannot but conclude, from Mr. 
witt’s point of view, that for every person in the flesh there 
must be seventy or eighty phantoms who are prowling about 
the globe, for no very obvious p , and, we regret to add, 
with exceedingly contemptible fet When we opened these 
volumes we had hoped to find a history, more or less philosophical 
and acute, of popular superstitions, and were not in the least 
prepared for the torrent of angry nonsense which we have had to 
encounter. Mr. Howitt, where a ghost is concerned, apparently 
believes everything which he sees, hears, feels, smells, imagines, 
or reads about, whether in see or in manuscript; and in conse- 
quence, astate of mind is disclosed which, by us, unfamiliar with the 
mighty thaumaturgic writers whom he quotes, was not known to 
be in rerum natura. He absolutely cites as good spiritualism, if we 
understand him rightly, the tragic fable of Laius and (idipus, 
and indorses every — in the history of Herodotus. He says, 
it is curious that Rameses, the Egyptian King, descended into 
the mansions of death—that there can be no doubt that this 
not in the original something about hi ing at dice 
with Ceres ? = if so, why has Mr. Howitt” mutilated 
the legend? He accepts the —- of Apollonius of 
Tyana that the Brahmins of India habitually walked in the air 
a cubit or two above the ground, and gravely informs us that 
before the battle of Leuctra, by way of warning to the Lacedee- 
monians, the weapons in the temple of Hercules clashed together 
of their own accord, and the statue of the God himself was covered 
with perspiration. In modern times, every one of the old stories 
which have been told by the Christmas fire for the last two 
hundred years receives his unhesitating support. Even the Cock- 
Lane Ghost (which surely was detected and exposed under Dr. 
Johnson's investigation) is not too gross a morsel for his omni- 
vorous “qeny It appears to us that Mr. Howitt, zealous 
as he is, in thus endeavouring to overwhelm us with these 
avalanches of trash, has not played the part of a skilful advocate. 
He seems to have forgotten that it is possible, as men say, to prove 
too much. We can hardly persuade ourselves that even he really 
believes the statue of Hercules to have been drenched in mira- 
culous perspiration, because the were about to be 
worsted in an indecisive battle at Leuctra. But if he does not 
believe it, why refer to it? Here is a very respectable marvel 
resting on the evidence of eminent men, and yet of such a cha- 
racter that no one, not even a modern spiritualist, can accept it as 
true. Yet if any of the accredited portents are to be dismissed as 
the work of man’s imagination, where are we to stop? Why not 
others? Why not all? This sweating statue, upon the whole, 
in its object, and in its accompanying circumstances, is rather 
less absurd than the majority of those undoubted spiritual 
facts with which these qu pages abound; but still, if 
Mr. Howitt acknowledges his belief in it, the world, we appre- 
hend, will take leave to think him crazy. If he does not, 
why are we to be growled at as fossils, and petrifactions, 
and paralytics, because other legends, not a whit more probable, 
pte a in our minds a similar spirit of disbelief ? He may reply to 
this criticism by saying that he pronounces no opinion as to the 
truth or falsehood of any particular incident referred to in his book, 
but has merely cited facts to prove that the faith which he now 
holds has been held in many countries and at various times before 
him. We wish to heaven, if this be so, that he had taken our 
assent to the proposition for granted—it would have saved us 
several ieonteadl pages of most tiresome reading. That our ances- 
tors, in what he considers their superior wisdom, acknowledged 
witches, ghosts, and magicians; that the Greek, Roman, and 
medieval annals are full of prodigious events ; that the Church of 
Rome has always undertaken to perform miracles, and still continues 
to do so; that Lord Prudhoe and Dr. Wolfe allowed themselves 
to be hoodwinked by the Egyptian necromancers—these are truths 
which Sir George Lewis himself would not dream of questioning. 
But, after all, segnius irritant animos, &c., and if we are to be con- 
verted to the true faith according to Howitt, it will be by Mr. 
Home and Mrs, Gourlay, and not by such a Zoroaster that our 
illumination is brought about. Under these circumstances, seven 
hundred out of the nine hundred pages which these two volumes 
contain are unnecessary to the argument, and certainly possess no 
literary merit or other attraction whatsoever. Whether we speak, 
however, of the dead or of the living, we must protest against 
being compelled to stigmatize all who incline to Mr. Howitt’s 
views as conscious impostors. He seems to think that when any 
one says he has seen a ghost, either the witness must be a liar, or the 
apparition real; but it surely is a waste of time to argue against a 
notion that contradicts all recorded experience, and complacently 
ignores three-fourths of human nature. Every one must remember 

oore’s lines :— 

You shall have"miracles, and sound ones, too, 
Seen, heard, attested—everything but true. 

Every one must be familiar with Macaulay’s instance—“ How 
honest Bernal Diaz acquiesced in the fable that St. James, in a 
articular action, had appeared on a grey horse at the head of the 

astilian adventurers.” He had the evidence of his own senses 
against the legend, but he seems to have distrusted the evidence 
of his. own senses. He says he was in the battle, and that he 
7 eee with a man on his back, but that the 
man was, to his thinking, Francesco De Morla, and not the ever- 
blessed Apostle James. Nevertheless, Bernal adds, “It ma 
be that the person on the grey horse was the glorious A 
James, and 1, sinner that I am, was unworthy to see him.” As 
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to those who were not in the battle, of course their faith was 
complete. In some such manner as that, countless su itions 
have spread far and wide, till even those who at first knew how 
baseless they were struggle against their own convictions, and bow 
themselves down into an undoubting acceptance of the popular 


Such being our views u the general question, we have onl 
to say that we find fi to Mr. Howitt 
to the particular point of modern spiritualism, to promote which 
the book has been written. As far as we are concerned, 
indeed, Mr. Howitt admits that “Spiritualism in England, in 
its more physical | ae is but a weaker reproduction of 
that in America.” He believes “that no person has seen 
a large table with five or six full-grown persons upon it 
float through the air,” which is a common occurrence in that 
happy land of and freedom. This inferiority he ascribes 

y to our depressing atmosphere, and partly to our coarser 
organizations. From our point of view, it is owing to our 
denser population, our higher standard of civilization, and 
the greater variety of our interests and occupations in life. 
We —— that in many parts of America a_half- 
educated and whisky-drinking populace pass month after month 
and year after year under somewhat gloomy and monotonous 
conditions of existence. We know, at any rate, that above all 
men they are liable to be excited by seemingly inadequate causes 
into fits of the wildest enthusiasm. In these moments all 
common sense is trampled under foot; all suggestions of reason 
are howled down by a frantic majority, and the whole nation 
seems as if it had got drunk or gone mad by common consent. 
Mr. Howitt acknowledges that some neighbours of those who 
first originated this spirit-rapping avatar murmured faint hints | 
that one of the family had confessed to them that the whole 
transaction was a hoax. He adds, of course, that the blasphemous 
calumny was immediately detected and exposed. To us, however, 
it appears anything but improbable that the sovereign multitude 
may have resented this interference with their new toy, and that 
the inconvenient critics in question, browbeaten and menaced 
about a matter which, after all, was no concern of theirs, may have 
found it safer and pleasanter to be silent. However that may be, 
the general reasons which induce us to regard Mr. Howitt’s sour and 
snarling fanaticism with the contempt which it seems to us to 
deserve, apply equally to America and England, to the past and 
the present, to Apollonius of Tyana and to Mr. Home. We 
find that ghosts, witches, necromancers, &c., have a decided 
preference for gloom, both physical and moral; that before 
the contributor to the Cornhill Magazine saw all those 
wonderful sights which ought to have converted Mr. Thackeray, 
the lights had to be put out; that the miraculous cures of 
Monsieur Gassner and Madame St. Amour did not take place at 
London or Paris, but in comparatively obscure corners of the 
earth ; nor have we any account how long these wonderful mani- 
festations went on, or why and how they ceased, and went back into 
darkness again. Monsieur Gassner, indeed, unless he has gone on 
continually curing himself since 1758, is probably dead by this 
time. But Madame St. Amour—why has she suffered her burning 
and shining light to be extinguished by jealous Catholic priests ? 
Why, as a good Protestant, is she not seated in state at Willis’s 
Rooms, curing incurable diseases under’ the eyes of Sir Henry 
Holland, Dr. Woten. Dr. Boroughs, and Mr. Paget ? All men, 
even spiritualists, know instinctively that they will have to wait 
a long time for that exhibition, just as they know that Mr. Home 
will not float along the Strand above the heads of the omnibus 
drivers, at two o’clock in the day. In order to behold a ghost 
it is necessary for people to meet together who either have 
never possessed, or who have surrendered for the time, all 
power of seeing truly with their eyes, hearing accurately with 
their ears, and of keeping their sical perceptions of every 
kind distinct from the inferences which an intoxicated imagination 
is ever pouring in upon them. It surely is no new thing to Mr. 
Howitt that even in commonplace earthly transactions, the power 
of looking at things as they are without supplying to them any 
colouring matter from our own natures is one of the rarest of intel- 
lectual accomplishments — one, in fact, which is hardly ever fully 
gained except by a special education. Further than this, when 
once a marvellous story is launched—or, indeed, for that matter, a 
story which is not marvellous—at every fresh remove it undergoes 
some modification, till after it has been repeated a dozen times, 
not only has it grown, like the cat in the Arabian Nights, to the 
size of a bullock, but it has so altered its character that it might 
often be retailed even to its original narrator without giving him 
a chance of recognising his own creation. Add to this a certain 
amount of direct imposture, or, short of that, of bias and disen- 
genuousness, and the majority of ghost-stories are accounted for at 
once. As for those which still remain apparently inexplicable, we 
must be content to wait for a solution of *¢ mystery. And if that 
solution never comes, we may be content still, and turn our atten- 


tion to matters of greater importance. As an instance of what we 
mean by di We will to Mr. of 
parading the Egy tian magicians. present: r. Wolfe 
they rn fo good afi as any other spiritualists fe the book. 
When it comes to Mr, Kinglake, Mr, Howitt quietly observes, | 
with him they seem to have failed. Failed indeed! Is that | 
all that the substitution of a fair girl with blue eyes and — 
den hair for grim-visaged Dr. Keate suggests to Mr. | 
witt’s unsophisticated mind? One would have thought 
it obvious to the meanest understanding that the impudent quack | 


assumed as a first principle that every young man of three and 
twenty had his head full of love and women, and that, therefore, 
he instructed his apprentice to behold in the magic mirror a con- 
Setting Mr. Kinglake aside, however, we would ask Mr. Howitt 
whether he has never heard of other instances of ill success on the 
= of these descendants of Jannes and Jambres. We certainly 
ve understood that though such experiments continued in fashion 
for some years after Lord Prudhoe’s attempt, the failures became 
so incessant and so ludicrous that after a certain number of quiet — 
tourists had shrugged their shoulders in patient disdain, and a 
certain number of impetuous tourists had kicked the bafiled 
sorcerer down stairs, the farce ceased to draw, and has now died 
a natural death. Again, was it Mr. Home, or some other celebrated 
American medium, who tumed suddenly round upon a shrewd 
elderly gentleman, and said, “Man, I see your mother’s spirit 
standing behind your chair.” All the world knows the answer— 
“She must have died very suddenly then, for I left her at tea half 
an hour ago.” Mr. Howitt would probably suppose that the 
spirit seen was the spirit of the gentleman’s grandmother; 
but we fossils and paralytics rather imagine that the 
great medium thought his auditor a shade too self- 
sessed, and took the chance—never dreaming that so old a 
mother could be alive —of startling his nerves into a proper state 
of oe for the spiritual communications which were about 
to ensue. These and other weak points in Mr. Howitt’s brief are 
notorious o— to the world at large. Is he alone ignorant of 
them, or are they intentionally suppressed? In either case our 


| faith in him as an accurate narrator is shaken, and we are com- 


aS upon his pleadings as those of a mere advocate, 
Ve cannot, of course, within the limits of such an article as 
this, adequately discuss the questions which he has raised. We 
must, therefore, content ourselves with expressing our entire dis- 
belief in those foolish fancies which he and his coadjutors suffer to 
prey upon their minds like vermin, and then fall back upon a deep- 
rooted conviction that the world we live in is governed and disposed 
in obedience to an all-wise and unerring law. 

Astonished and disgusted as we are with the tone and tem 
of this semi-delirious production, we cannot take leave of Mr. 
Howitt without doing him justice in one respect. He has accom~- 
eee a feat which we believe to be un eled in the history of 
iterature ; he has written a book about ghosts, magicians, and o 
supernatural events, which is as dull as a London directory. 


THE COLORADA RIVER.* | 


OVELS a the dullest reading that the affords 
N is to be ee in our Blue Books. A Pastiemeatey docu- 
ment may sometimes, in its author’s despite, be interesting in 
virtue of the information it contains to the few who really care 
for the sort of information that finds its way into reports and 
despatches; and now and then a witness more perverse, or a 
Committee-man more ignorant than usual, may create a moment’s 
entertainment for the patient reader. But every possible pains is 
taken to warn the public against the indulgence of an idle curiosity. 
Masses of irrelevant facts, undigested and misarranged, add to the 
inevitable weight of volumes too ponderous to be held in the 
hand. The most inconvenient shape is given to the unattractive 
matter; and everything in the nature and appearance of a Blue 
Book testifies to the fate for which it is intended—a hasty glance 
from the many, a cursory and listless examination by the weary 
few, and a speedy consignment to a more practical use in the ser- 
vice of the housemaid or the butterman. During the dull season of 
last year, a daily contemporary made*praiseworthy efforts to present 
in a succinct form the substance of some of the most important 
documents published during the preceding session; but as a 
general rule, the public is little, if any, the wiser for the myriads 
of folio pages which profess to enlighten it as to the management 
of its atlairs, and the expenditure of its money. But we have 
now before us a Blue Book which might lie on any drawing-room 
table—a quarto handsomely got up, with a solid cover ornamented 
with a gilt view of a steamboat of novel form, and with contents 
that more than redeem the promise of the exterior. It is a book 
that any one may read with interest, and that no one would think 
of dismissing to the waste-paper basket. It is illustrated by a 
series of engravings—all of them well executed, some of them 
exceedingly interesting, and none of them unworthy of the ex 
and trouble which they must have cost—and contains some half- 
dozen coloured plates. Having said this, we need fae | add 
that the volume is not of English origin. It is the Report 
of an exploring expedition in the valley of the Colorado, pre- 
sented by the War ment at Washington to the Senate, in 
June 1860, and one of its pages are occupied by what, in Eng- 
land, would have been issued ty ome private publisher as a book 
of travel —the journal of the officer commanding the expedition, 
which gives a better idea of the character of the country through 
which he than do the technical reports, hydrographic, 
geological, botanical, and so forth, which succeed it. If the story 


_ of his journey is not a very amusing one, and if something of 


sameness pervades the whole of his experiences, that is not his 
fault, but the inevitable consequence of the nature of the exploring 


* Report on the Colorado River of the West. Explored in 1857 and 1858, 
by Lieut. J. C. Ives, Corps of Topographical Engineers; under the direction 
graphical Engineers, arge. By ar. Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office: 1861. 
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expedition, which had no opportunity for adventures, and little 
zoom for discovery. Had he en a book-maker, and not as 
‘an explorer in public pay, he might have made his narrative 
longer, but he could hardly have added to it any new features of 
interest or value. The sketches which occur on almost every 
other page give a far better idea of the Colorado River and the 
surrounding territory than could be given by any amount of 
verbal description; and, as there were neither beasts to chase 
nor enemies to dread, these sketches really tell the story 
of the expedition. The Senate certainly seems to have 
appreciated their merits. Not less characteristic than the 
ue Book itself is the little memorandum on the fly-leaf:— 
“ Resolved, that there be printed for the use of the Senate ten 
thousand extra copies of the Report of Lieut. J. C. Ives, To 
hical Engineers, upon the survey of the Colorado, and that 
ve hundred copies be printed for the use of the War Department, 
and five hundred for the use of the officer commanding the 
= ey wt We believe that no English publisher could under- 
eto bring out such a volume for a guinea; so that, from the 
order above quoted, our readers may form some idea of the value 
of Senatorial and Ministerial perquisites in the United States. 
Ten thousand copies would be about a hundred and fifty per 
Senator. 

Exploration is, of course, in the United States, as in Australia, a 
matter of great practical importance, and not of mere scientific 
curiosity. ‘'he enormous Western Territory, which it is the “mani- 
fest destiny” of their restless population to occupy, is as yet but 
impertectly known to them, despite the labours of many explorers 
whose exertions have won for them in America, if not in Europe, 
a well-deserved reputation. But it may be doubted whether, as the 
vast area west of the Rocky Mountains is more thoroughly ex- 
plored, the present estimate of its value, which has reference 
vather to its extent than to its character, will not be greatly 
lowered. We know that Utah is nowhere a very fertile country, 
and in many parts is an absolute desert ; and the same seems to 
the case with a great part of the unknown region to the southward. 
In despatching the expedition up the Colorado, the War Depart- 
ment had in view rather the establishment of a line of water com- 
munication with its isolated forts, scattered at enormous distances 
throughout the west, than the investigation of a territory justly 
suspected to be incapable of repaying the labour of settlers. If 
the river could be navigated throughout, it would be a thoroughfare 
of importance only second to the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence. 
But this was not tobe hoped; and though the explorers found even 
the lower part of the stream much shallower and more obstructed 
than might have been expected, and were obliged to give up the 
attempt to navigate it betore reaching 36° North latitude, the value 
of their discoveries may be judged by the opinion of the chief of 
the expedition, that, by adopting the route he had pursued, as far 
as practicable, for the conveyance of stores and troops to Utah and 
New Mexico, land-carriage might be saved to the amount, in the 
transit to the Salt Lake, of 700 miles — in that to Fort Detiance, 
of 600 miles—and in that to Fort Buchanan, of 1,100 miles. 
But the difficulties of the route are clearly indicated in his journal, 
as well as in the recommendations of the hydrographic report. A 
river which will not admit a steamboat of more than twelve inches’ 
draught can never become a great commercial or general highway. 

The valley of the Colorado has no attractions for the settler or 
the sportsman. It is bounded generally by high, bare ranges of 
mountains, on whose slopes nothing grows, and from whose spurs 
plains of dry sand or gravel reach to within a short distance of the 
stream. Only along the waterside are there alluvial soils which 
would repay cultivation; and these are separated from the 
civilized world by almost impassable mountains, and by deserts 
where a traveller is often in danger of perishing for want 
of water, and losing his animals for want of forage. Higher 
up, the table-land or yevene of the Colorado is equally arid 
and still less accessible; for here the river has its course 
thousands of feet below the level of the surrounding country. 
But for the geologist or the lover of scenery, if either chose to 
extend his researches to so inhospitable a region, the course 
traversed by Lieutenant Ives must be full of interest. Not only 
are the geological features of the country almost unique, but 
nati re has provided facilities for their examination, such as art 
has rarely ereated elsewhere. The various strata are to be found 
piled one above another im regular order toa height which the 
eye can scarcely reach—Nature herself having © @ perpen- 
Gieular “section” which exhibits her past history as clearly as a 
model could do. ‘The scenery of the river resembles nothing that 
is to be seen in the Old World. Isolated mountains of fantastic 
shapes are constantly breaking the view; now close at hand, 
now in the distance; here presenting a tower, here a monu- 
mental pillar, and there the appearance of a fortified citadel 
a citadel whose fortifications, to judge by the views 
which are scattered thro these pages, will newr be 
scaled by mortal man. But, above all, there are the great caiions, 
or gigantic ravines, where the river has cut for itself a e 
through the rocks, over which it formerly flowed — ravines of 
which one, and not the ry twenty-five miles long, and has 
walls upwards of a thousand in perpendicular height. The 
whole plateau of the Upper Colorado is broken up by these caiions 
of greater or less extent and depth. Some of them are descendible 
by zigzag Indian paths, traversing the face of the rocky walls. 

hers are wholly impassable and inaccessible. Not infrequently, 
little plots of alluvial land are to be met with at the bottom ; and 


on one of these the explorers found an Indian village. It would 


be impossible to give an idea in words of the character of these 
strange water-ways; but the views of Black Canon and Big 
Caiion from the interior, and of the side cations and of the Flax 
River from the plateau they intersect, probably afford as correct a 
notion of their stupendous dimensions, and of the nature of the 
solid rock through which they have been cut, as drawings can 
afford of objects on so vast a eodks 

Throughout the habitable portions of the region intersected 
rather than watered by the Colorado, are scattered a few feeble 
Indian tribes. The very limited space fit for human habitation 
keeps down their num and compels them to a rude sort of 
agriculture; and they would probably die out more rapidly than 
even their brethren of the North before the approach of the white 
man, if he were not kept at a distance by the inaccessibility and 
sterility of the country. The coloured portraits which are given ' 
Lieutenant Ives represent them physically as a fine and well- 
developed race, and some of them show signs of some capacity for 
civilization. The Mogquis, ially, who had never been in 
direct contact with white men, had pam § meee “4 comfort and 
size to the dwellings of a large proportion of our Englis santry— 
houses built two or three and entered from 
what we should call the first-floor. That of which an interior 
view is given in the journal must have excited the envy of the 
travellers, both by its air of comfort and neatness and by the sub- 
stantial nature of its wooden walls and floors, which give the 
impression of a civilization in some respects at least superior 
even to that discovered by Catlin among the Maudans. 

If California should finally adhere to the North, the Colorado 
River will probably be the western boundary of the Confederate 
States. It will be fortunate if, exactly in the direction where 
frontier disputes and border raids would be most likely to occur, 
the rival Republics are separated by a desert which offers no 
temptation to immigrants of any sort, and across which it would be 
all but impossible to march a considerable military force. 


HEARTHS AND WATCIIFIRES.* 


PpFCca, PECCA FORTITER, was Luther’s blunt and out- 

spoken maxim. Nor is there less scope for the like robust 
and healthy antinomianism in literature than in ethics. Audacity, 
in romance at all events, is scarcely second to inspiration. Far 
from straining harshly and pedantically the laws and limits of 
probability, we are inclined to hope better things from a writer of 
fiction who breasts, even to rashness, the flood of originality, than 
from one who stands shivering in the shallows, clinging to anything 
that is weak, proper, and conventional, or at best dabbling in 
trivial transgressions, a of the few bold strokes which carry 
more venturesome spirits lightly across to the bank of ultimate 
success. In a novel of incident, the measure of interest, as a chief 
ingredient of merit, must, in fact, necessarily lie in the degree of 
its departure from the ordinary trammels of the trite and the 
common-place ; and the critic in letters, as the casuist in morals, 
can hardly err in extending a generous license to peccadilloes 
against the orthodox code of chances, such as may be, in reality, 
the signs of a precocious and frolic fancy, rather than an oblique 
and unnatural twist of mental temperament. 

This dispensing power must, of course, be exercised in strict 
subservience to one fixed and immutable reservation. The license 
to deal freely with the limits of what is probable must attach 
solely to incident, not to character. So wide and multiform are 
the combinations of event and accident in human life, that to 
assign set limits to what is possible is fairly out of the question. 
Truth is stranger than fiction ; and the imagination of the novelist 
is daily outstripped by the seemingly wayward and capricious 
flights of reality. ‘But moral laws, on the contrary, are fixed 
and never-varying; and, free as the romancer may be to expatiate, 
when in search of his mechanism of plot and situation, he must not 
travel the breadth of a hair beyond the rules of moral unity and 
consistency. ‘The fact is, we have no more got to the bottom of 
physical or natural laws than we have exhausted the evolutions of 
numbers, or the combinations of the musical scale. In the history 
of man, as in that of nature, there are portents and anomalies, 
earthquakes and eclipses. Every life has its romance, if not its 
record ; and the romance writer, no less than the romance painter, 
has to seize Nature in her less familiar and every-day aspects. 
Turner’s sunsets were none the less true because they were not 
those of every day; nor do we grudge our sensation writers their 
darkling labyrinths and thrilling situations, so that the moral thread 
which runs through the living agencies of the drama be kept true 
and unbroken to the end. 

Hearths and Watchfires is one of those fictions whose merits it 
would be unfair to weigh merely in the scales of ordinary proba- 
bility. It is a novel of incident, not of sentiment; and no expe- 
dient has been thought too bold in working up the story to the 
desired pitch of sensation, and finally knot. The 
author's object is more to amuse his readers by a tale than to puzzle 
them by an analysis of motives, or drug them with ——— 
opiates. A soldier, not a moralist, he looks upon life as a field for 
action rather than y pre and so long as his faney supplies 
him with scenes and situations of lively and dramatic interest, he 
recks little of the obstacles which might check the timid or the 
scrupulous on the brink of the ocean of invention. Love and war— 
materials neither novel nor far to seek—must, he no doubt thinks, 
be mixed with a free and daring hand, if they are to excite the 


* Hearths and Watchfires. By Captain Colomb, R.A. 1862, 
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of jaded novel vesders. And when he has concocted for 


‘them an ingenious plot, culminating in a dramatic eagle as 
magical as anything out of Monte Christo, depicted with the dash 
of military frankness, and filed up with the d of barrack 
life and Crimean recollections, they will scarcely be disposed to try 
the issue of every fact by the verdict of a petty jury, or submit 
e to an actuary’s tabulation of chances. 

Captain Colomb’s interior sketches of military life cannot be 
said to exhibit the profession of arms in a very elevating point of 
view, or one which would be generally accepted from a civilian pen. 
Bating his hero, the type of all that is admirable in officer or 
gentleman, there is scarcely one in the military group whom he 
sets upon the but sinks below even the vulgar level of 
dreariness and inanity, if not of sensuality and vice. Are fools and 
Dlacklegs, we might ask, the staple of Her oe — list, 
and is life in cantonments or by the watch-fire varied by no better 
diversion than smoke and betting, billiards, and sawter la coupe? 
We leave it to the other branches of the service to determine 
upon the good faith or the invidiousness of these photographs of 
linesmen and which their comrade of the more scientific 
arm has snatched for his professional album. We are first intro- 
duced to the depét at Newington, where Arthur St. Vincent, 
lieutenant, artist, poet, and Adonis in general, is adjutant of an 
infantry corps, the head-quarters of which are on the eve of being 
transferred to the Crimea. The cavalry barracks, in the same town, 
tenanted by a fast set of dragoons, are under the general authority 
of the garrison commandant, Colonel Chubb, a blustering veteran 
addicted to cigars, brandy and water, and safe speculations in 

bling, on a small scale, with his juniors. Of the latter, 
jeutenants Winter and Leger de Maine are conspicuous 
scamps to the end of the story. Winter swindles his mother 
and sister out of every shilling. De Maine, who has a 
“great natural talent for lying,” and himself u society 
as the only son of Sir Leger de Maine, of Derby Castle, has 
cheated a chum at Sandhurst out of a diamond ring of great 
value, and contrives to entrap the garrison and neighbour- 
hood into enormous bets as to its genuineness. On the first of 
these occasions the ring is pronounced by six London jewellers to 
be merely paste. The loser pays; but renewing the bet at over- 
whelming odds, the ring is finally declared genuine by six other 
jewellers and Faraday himself. The accomplished “leg,” by the 
right expedient of a duplicate in paste, goes off with some 
fifteen thousand pounds. Oddly enough, though his frauds and 
forgeries are detected, he is permitted to escape with the loss of 
his commission. In his roguish escapades he is seconded by his 
twin brother, Chester, a law student, so indistinguishably like the 
original Dromio as to impersonate him in the barrack stables, in- 
furiate his intended by cutting her in the open street, get himself 
put in arrest, and narrowly escape being shot by the young lady's 
rother. Happily for society, it is not every rogue who possesses 
so convenient a double. 

It is inevitable, from the conception of the plot, that the chief 
interest centres in the rascaldom of the piece. To invest the 
cooings and sighings even of the most immaculate of subalterns 
and peerless of Dulcineas with freshness and verve, is too much to 
be expected from modern authorship. The preliminary incidents 
are somewhat trite and tame. The skill of a ¢orrero, acquired by 
Arthur St. Vincent in Spanish quarters, enables him to rescue from 
a mad bull the lovely daughter of Sir Richard de Clare, a touchy 
and eccentric, but warm-hearted old baronet. A mutual passion is 
the result, which gains progress in the most promising manner under 
the artistic influences of the old hall, and similar tastes in music, 
literature, and sentiment, but is marred by the sinister intervention 
of the arch-villain of the romance, the baronet’s agent, Constantine 
Broadway. The Broadway family are settled in the outskirts of 
Newington, at Amalfi, a span new villa built by the sire, a vulgar 
parvenu enriched by business, whose ambitious wife fusses herself 
with forming aristocratic connexions—trapping, but without avail, 
a plain heiress from Preston into a a with her son in the 
dragoons, and securing uises or lesser victims for her rising 
daughters. Of these there are Clementina, the cold and stately, but 
artful and calculating flirt, baiting for aristocratic prey — Leonora, 
the more sprightly hcantiia, coquetting with half the garrison, 
bent on forcing herself upon De Maine in the days of his more 
reputable splendour—and the precocious “ baby,” the pert and mis- 
chievous Selena, bullying her meek governess, Miss Winter, and aping 
at fifteen her sisters’ flirtations and intrigues. Constantine, the 
younger and favourite son, an Iago in subtlety, and a Sadleir in 
constructiveness of fraud, stylish in face and figure, but in 
expression a “vampire,” is building up his fortunes on the ruins 
of those of Sir Richard, whose property he is surreptitiously 
drawing into his own net, aspiring to consummate the whole b 
the hand of his only daughter and heiress. Through the agent’s 
skilful intrigues, St. Vincent, whose — has been peremptorily 
spurned by Sir Richard, is deprived of hi adj utancy, and ordered 
+o join his regiment in the East. Broadway’s habitual practice of 
intrigue all over the world enables him to set at work a complex 
system of espion not to hint at darker schemes for the sum- 

removal of his rival. Arthur's letters of undying faith and 
ection are returned to him, addressed in a hand but too like the 
known one of his idol. He has fever, les back to duty, 


u her susceptible nature, at first feigns a genefous 
tor the man, while he is forcing the better 
of his own character upon her notice, and i 

upon her confidence. His malignant arts advance in boldness 
success. Sir Richard falls into an inexplicable and lingering ill- 
ness. Impatient of orthodox remedies, he is persuaded by the 
plausible agent to submit to the care of a German professor of 
mesmerism and electrobielogy, and, wondrously reviving under 
that treatment, suffers Constantine, a pe of the German, and 
scarcely less an adept, to continue the curative process. An 
alarming relapse, however, brings the patient to the last extre- 
mity. The aring schemer now aims at forcing his art upon the 
ladies. Repulsed by the daughter, he finds Lady de Clare readily 
succumb to his manipulations, in the very nick of time ; for during 
his very first experiment a letter is put by the servant into her 
hands, which Arthur, suspicious of foul play, had in despair pro- 
cured to be safely delivered through a private channel. The mes- 
art her to read his own 
w e envelope, it unsu ingly into his 
the. secret of is en to Alice, the 
evil genius ending by throwing himself at her feet, professing irre- 
pressible passion, and vowing, for love of her, attached as she is to 
another, to devote his all to redeem her father, and enlist in the 
ranks of the army. Shaken by such devotion, the poor girl consults 
her mother, who sadly produces a Malta Gazette, given her by Broad- 
way, which contains the news of St. Vincent's marriage with the 
Preston heiress. Dizzyand distracted, Alice yieldstothe plotter. They 
are married, through a peculiar whim of his, at dead of night. Reach- 
ing the church just as the couple have driven off, Arthur is stunned 
by the tidings. After wandering for hours, through storm and 
darkness, in the park, where a dim vision of Alice seems to flit by 
his half-conscious gaze, he is found, and carried to an inn in a 
raging brain fever. 

On gaining his home — the “ Raven's Nest,” an old tower in the 

rk, restored under his skilful taste — the agent is called away from 
his bewildered bride by an alarming letter. The villain’s tools— 
Winter, cashiered for gambling and cowardice, and De Maine, both 
of whom have narrowly being poisoned by him, as the re- 
ward of their complicity—meet him at Newington with threats of 
exposure, screw from him ten thousand pounds, and startle him with 
the intelligence that Alice is a beggar. The daughter of an elder 
brother of Sir Richard, lost to sight in America, still lives, the 
sole heiress of Clare Hall. His former wife, too, whom he has 
shaken off and long thought dead, has returned to claim and de- 
nounce him. Maddened by the discovery, Constantine rushes 
home to rid himself, by the foulest means, of so unforeseen a clog 
upon his schemes. A veil is drawn over the tragedy of the bri 
denies but in the morning a mangled body is found in the 
torrent, sixty feet lowes bridal dress, long fair hair, and 
slender shape, precluding all doubt as to an identity which might 
have been sought doubifully from the mangled features. At the 
inquest, the widowed brid with every show of distraction 
and grief, satisfies the jury by producing a letter, which passes for 
the writing of the deceased, revealing her attachment to another, 
and her determination to escape the nuptials by death. But 
now Winter and the “duplicate ” De Maine break in, and denounce 
their late employer as the murderer. Scouted by the jury, who 
are familiar with De Maine’s lying propensities, their appeal suc- 
ceeds in stirring the villagers to vengeance. A furious mob follows 
the criminal to his retreat and sets fire to the tower. Driven to 
bay, he kills Winter with his revolver; but the flames rapidly 
gain the mastery, and the wretch ee in the blazing ruins. 

We have now “ mts full with horrors,” but wake up to 
find the nightmare wondrously, yet agreeably, taken off our chest. 
Retracing a step in order of time, we discover that the vengeful 
wife is really one with the missing heiress, having been changed 
at nurse, and being recognizable by the peculiarity of having 
webbed fingers to one hand. Furious at her husband’s second 
marriage, she has sought the tower, and bursts in upon the asto- 
nished bride in the solitude of that night of mystery. The cousins 
thus strangely meeting for the first time, and unknown to each 
other, furnish another instance of that exceptional resemblance in 
— and mien on which the plot has already more than once 

n seen to turn. In height, shape, hair, and complexion, they 

are coun’ of each other. A change of dress is forced upon 
Alice by the strange visitor, who lies down in the bridal attire to 
wreak her v on the return of the traitor. Alice, released 
from the toils, flies home through the night on foot to her mother. 
Closer examination reveals that the has a peculiar webbed 
conformation of the hand. The mystery is now pretty well cleared 
up, and the happiness of the faithful ir, we need scarcely add, 


without alloy. baronet revives to bless the union ; and Arthur, 
restored to th, is enriched by the legacy of a wealthy aunt, 
and decorated with the Victoria cross, The. 


meek who 

has been snubbed for her correspondence with Paul Bold, a private 

of dragoons, becomes by his unexpected succession to dormant 

family honours, Countess of Glenmore. Leonora Broadway, 

~ iring of higher game, mates after all with her old flame, 
aine. 

We ought to be thankful when for once we meet with a story 
which simply aims at amusement, with no particular purpose or 
moral to work out, ‘ond the orthodox balance of 
retribution to the virtuous and the wicked. A plot which k 
the interest alive to the end, characters fairly sustained, a lively 
style, which would gain much from pruning and condensa- 
tion, combined the writer’s good-humoured confidence ia 


> 

q 

gains distinction, loses an arm at Inkermann, is invalided, lands | 
with shattered vigour, but undiminished hope, only to be crushed 
by the most appalling tidings. Alice, long sanguine as to her 
lover's constancy, has pined under his mysterious silence. 
Not a letter has been received. Constantine, skilfully working 
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his power to please, go a long sctlcal possibility of us forget 
keep a prosaic the practical of Froth 
incidents as those we have gone through in our perusal of Hearths 
and Watehfires. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Saturvay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 
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HRISTY’S MINSTRELS, for SIX PERFORMANCES only, 


at the St. James's Hall, Regent Street and Piccadilly. Saturday, April 4; Easter Monday, 
April 6; and Easter Tuesday, April 7; two peseemenese each day. ‘Afternoon at Three. 
Evening at Eight. W. Proprietor. Stalls, 3s.; Balcony, 4s.; Area, Is. Tickets at 
Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly. 


‘WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, and DIRECT COMMIS- 
takes PUP Wrangler of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


A Ma MARRIED CLERGYMAN (Honours), with large House 


pen Coun Gentlemen for the Universities, &c.— Terms £85 to £109. 
unde: for th for the Public Sc hooks to £50. Mathematics a 
Gradua! John's. Four hours from ke ion, three from Liverpool.—Address, Heap 
Sawyer. Castle Court. Birehin Lane, E.C. 
WOOLWICH, SANDHUKST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


Two CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 
TWELVE PUPILS, who are reading. for the above, and prepare them thoroughly and 
quickly. Terms Moderate._ M.A.,6 Angell Terrace, Brixton, 8. 


1) ) PARENTS and GUA RDIAN S.—Healthy Situation, North- 

‘est of London. Liberal Education forts, and careful Mental Training to 

a limited number of young LADIES. and ‘German Resident Governesses; 

men ts by eminent Professors. Unexceptionable references.—Prospectus on application to 
W. HL. J.. 6 Caroline Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 


PHYsic: AL EDUCATION. — The GOLD MEDAL of the 

ATHLETIC CLUB, or a prize of Ten Guineas, will be civen for the best Essay on the 
above subject sent in tothe ‘Committee of the Club on or ys vane 1 next. 

The Essay will be read in St. George's Hall, Liverpool, at presentation of Prizes to the 
Victors in the Olympic Contests to 0 be | held in Liverpool, ey 1863. 

For further particulars, apply to Joun Huser, Hon. Sec., Athletic Club, Liverpool. 


r ro 10 SCU LPTORS.- —The COUNCIL of the ART UNION of 
LON DO: WARD the sum of SIX HUNDRED POUNDS for a GROUP 
or SINGLE priate RE in N Rot E,to be competed for by finished Models in Plaster, the size 
ofthe intended work, which must be not less than life, as the five feet eight 
inches for the male figure, and five feet gal the female. 
‘The Models are to be sent in by March 1, 1864, and the work is to be completed in the best 
statuary marble by March 1, } 
‘wo Hundred Pounds will be paid on the award of the premium, and the remainder on the 
completion of the marble. 


The Co 1 reserve t themselves the right of ee the ium ifa = of efvanete 
merit be nos out ited. The to artists of all countries. ‘k which 
has been public! hibited will be ineligibl 

‘Subscription litt closes on 3k. 
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R. EDMUND YATES’S INVITATIONS to EVENING 
PARTIES and the SEA-SIDE will be issued a EGYPTIAN HALL, EVERY 
EVENING (except Saturday), at Eight o'clock. Mr. I. ‘ROLD POWER will be one of the 
party. A Morning Performance on Saturday, at Three o'clock. Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, is. 
The Box Office is open daily from Eleven till Five o'clock. 


MES RS. F ANNY KEMBLE.—Readings of Shakspeare.—Dudley 
Eq Hall, Piccadiily.— Mr. MITCHELL, tfully announces that 
Mrs. WKY k LE on an absence from London of six years, will RESUME her 
READIN GS of SHAKSP EARE m apt MONDAY, April 6, at the above rooms, 
commencing at Eight o'clock precise ries will be in the lowing order :— 
onday A ril 6,"* As You Like ity ednesday, April 8,“ Wives of Windsor;” 
Friday, April 10, * Hamiet;” Monday, April 13, “ Merchant of Venine® * Wednesday, April 15, 
“Tweltth | Night; Friday, "Or will be duly 
58.5 seats, 38.; fi 
may be at Mr. Mitchell's Royal I Library. 33 Old Bond Street, W. W. 


THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY. — The DRA AW INGS and 
PUBLICATIONS of vie Society ARE ON VIEW DAILY for the free inepection of 
all persons interested in EARLY ITALIAN ART. The Society has lately added to the 

mong 7 Copies of the Frescoes bres Luini at Saronno, by Fra iuwelied at Florence, and 

Filippo Li at Prato, &c. — For pectuses and List of Works ‘ks on Sale, apply to F. W. 


Maynard, >» 24 Old Bond Street, W. 


MHE ARUNDEL SOCIETY. —Now ready, a CHROMO- 
LITHOGRAPH from the Fresco by ST. AUGUSTINE PREACH- 

ine. from P. Girnignam. Price to Roubons, to Strangers, 30s. Specimens can be seen at 
he Rooms of the Society, 24 Old Bond 5 treet, w.: 


RESTORATION of HEREFORD CATHEDRAL.—The 
and Chapter having exhausted all Oa Se on the vast work entailed 


a them by the absolutely necessary repairs of t d the restoration of its 
uses for Public W aye which have been provided oe 7 in a provisional and tem- 


R. ARTHUR SKETCHLEY at the St. James's Hall, 
Piccadilly, Eveni Eight cept Saturday. Saturday Three. 
Part A Quiet Morning." Part at the Play.” in 
“The sto: hley, 
Cockney i is ini its way Times, March 


WER & CO. beg to announce that = will give TWO 

MORNING CONCERTS at the | Honore r Square Rooms, on Tuesdays, May 5 and June 

2, in order to introduce to the Subscri of their Musical Library the latest and most im- 

Compositions of Chamber Music. receive invitations. ickets to 

on-Subseribers Half-a-Guinea eac Il be shortly published._Ewer & Co.'s 
usical Library, 87 Regent Street. London. 


Misica UNION. — Members’ Tickets have been sent to 

their respective Residences. aM omissions will be rectified on notice being given to the 
Director. The FIRST MATINEE wil ger place on Tuesday, April 14. Subscriptions for 
the Eight Matinees, Two Guineas, pay: at Cramer, Beale, & Wood's ; Chappell & Co.’s ; and 


& Parry's. 
J. ELLA, 18 Hanover Square, Director. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 67 and 68 Harley Street, W. 
Incorporated Royal Ch in 
oan po} ‘by Royal Charter, in 853, for the General Education of Ladies, and for 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal~The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Lady Resident — Miss PARRY. 

The College Classes will open for the Easter Term Monday, April 13. Indivifiual 
given in Vocal and Instrumental Music. Special Conversation Classes A. 


porary cnenner tor the last twenty years ; and having still them the extensive repairs 
the ‘Lower and other very heavy works, for the carrying out of which they have to rely wholly 
upon public subscriptions, earnestly request the aid of those interes urch 
‘They especially beg subscriptions to a fund for the Sereen to their 
Choir, designed by their architect Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, and executed b; r. Skidmore, and 
which, when seen in the International Exhibition, excited such general eocae. 
The names of subscribers will be received by either of the Bankers in Hereford, or by 
The London Joint-Stock Bank, 5 Princes Street, Bank, and 69 Pall Mall, London, 
Messrs. Biddulph, Cocks, & Co., 43 Charing Cross, London. 
Messrs. Child s Co.,1 Fleet Street, City, London. 
___ Messrs. Coutts & Co., 59 Strand, London. 


A M MARRIED LADY, accustomed to Good Society, desires to 


her services as COMPANION to G Address, B. A., 127 Great Portland 


Stree 


JON T STOCK COMPANIES.—Contfidential Advice and (if 
Assistance given to any bona fide Undertaking by Mr. Lex Stevens, 


ANTED, an EDITOR for a first-class INDIAN NEWS- 


PAPER. ‘Salary high.—Apply to E. A., Esq., 3 Hare Court, Temple, E.C. 


GECRET: ARYSHIP WANTED.—A Gentleman, who has had 
lengthened experience as Secretary of a London Scientific Society, wishes for a more 
Lucrative Appointment. He has peculiar qualifications for the post vate Secretary oe 


Nobleman or Gentieman actively engaged in Politics, or would undertake thi an, 
a Public Company or Institution. A good Accountant. The c_highest Testimonials offered. 


Salary, £200.— Address, Secretary, Messrs. C. & E. Layton, 150 Fleet 


French, German, and eee are formed on the entry of six name 
made for with full particulars as to pcasecs, Fees, Scholar 
ships, &e., may be had on application to Mrs. Williams, abs fie ue e 

PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


COLLEGE SCHOOL, 67 68 Street, W. 


For Girls of Five Years of Age and upwards. 
Lady Superintendent — Miss HAY. 
Assistant — Miss ROSALIND HOSKING. 
The Two Divisions of the School will open on Monday, April 13. 
Prospectuses, with full particulars, may be had on application to Mrs. Williams, at the 


College Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE., M.A.. Dean. 
RAMMAR SCHOOL, RICHMOND, YORKSHIRE. —A 


Vacancy having occurred in the Heed reyes ye of this School, occasioned by the death 
of the Rev. Jeune Tate, the Trustees are of the best 1 person who 
may apply to them to succeed the late Master. The School is endowed aan Lands now 
produces s 1205 a year, the ae of which has been paid tothe Master. The person appointed 


‘Testimonials eddvesned to the | a4 of Richmond will be received up to the 7th of April 
Raster. after which the Corporation will on an early day proceed to the Appointment of the 
aste’ 
informati will be su to G 8. 
i will be supplied om application EORGE ‘annisox, Esq., Town 
Richmond, March 


THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE. 
VisitorTHE LORD BISHOP OF EXETER. 


Vice Fyvepee as .— The Rev. R. C. Pascoe, Fellow of Exeter College, O: 
+ late Fellow and “Aveistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge 
The Colleze is designed for Grad of the Universities who 
Holy Orders. 
further information, apply to the Rev. the ty need Exeter. 
ta next Term will commence on Saturday, M 


YDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 

Terrace, Hyde Park.—Classes yom Signor Garcia; Mrs. Street; J. B. Chatterton, Esq.; 

J. Benedict, Esq.; F. Praeger, Esq.; Madame Louise Michau ; i. A. Roche; x Heimann; 

Mrs. Harrison ; H. Warren, 3 J. Radfo n Rev. W. Benham ; 
Rev. H. Wace; C. J. Plumptree, Esq.; Signor Valetta; W. Moore se 

ior Term, April 27 


he J Term Sen’ 


FURS ISHED RESIDENCE and CTS in the North 
Scotland.—To be LET, for such time as be agreed upon, the Residence of 

DELGATY CASTLE, in County ot Aberdeen, is completely Furnished, and consists 

of Two Drawingrooms. Anteroom, ixteen | 

for Servants, Kitchen, Scullery, cts and all shee conveniences. ‘The House is abundantly 

with Water. ‘The offices contain Stabling and Coach houses. There isa 

good Lodge and a Gardener's House. ‘Che Gardens are productive, and not too large. The 


Grounds are extensive, and have been laid yes with taste. 
The Shooting is excellent, and consists of Hares, Partridges, Roe-Deer, Woodcocks, Grouse, 


d Phi ts. 
“the extent of Shooting is over about 3700 Acres, in old Woods, Plantations, Arable Land, 
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s cna ty is distant Two Miles from the Turriff Railway Station, and Thirty-seven 
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Apply to Mr. Honrer, Advocate, 14 Adelphi, Aberdeen. 


GHIP TAVERN, GREENWICH, March 25, 1863.—-THOMAS 
QUARTERMAINE & CO. beg to inform the Public that the WHITEBAIT Season has 


M ONEY. — £10,000. — Immediate ADVANCES are MADE 
to Officers in the Asmy and others, with despatch, a Private 

upon A. of hand, life interests, reversions, houses, or 

5 percent.— Address, A. B.. 6 Norris Street, St. ‘ames’ 8. 
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VESTRY MEETINGS.—The om reedom of all the Seats in « Parish Gam to all 
= by my rich and poor, is the re c Rate. 


Address to Churchwardens,” 
for throwing. open a Parish Chureh, issued by the “ National for Free- 


dom of Public Worship,” with a view to tion, seut on application. 
EDWARD HERFORD, General 
Central Offices, 14 Ridgefield, Menchester. 


THE REGAL PORTRAIT « of HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
tographed from Life by the late Mr. Clifford, Photographer to Her Majesty the Queen 
—Size, lin. by 

Mounted on Indie Paper 1 Guinea. 
Coloured. In Water ter Cal with partout 2 Guineas, 

h from life Ya ever been published of the 

~ of Queen-like dignity, and with a 

The lik likeness is most 

Her Majesty as to 


THE. REY. E. A. CLAYDON receives Twelve RESIDENT 
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TLS to for the Universities and for the Compeitive Examinations for the 
Army, a and Civil Service.—Address, 4 Church Terrace, Lee, 13 
AN EXPERIENCED PRIVATE TUTOR (at Eton in 1862) 
would be glad prepare PUPILS for Eton and Oxford during the Easter Vacation, or 
for a longer period. ighest references, c.—Address, H. F. F., 11 Eldon Square, Reading. 
A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, of the highest University 
qualifications, and extensive and most successful Tene preparing Pupils = 
Mathematics, Englis: 
istory, is open to any ENGAG 'T sm London where he nab 
one to five a Tutor. 
Mr. Clerical ‘Sackville Street. 


SATURD. AY REVIEW for for SALE, Complete fom from the 


College 


PUL SUBSCRIBER'S PRICE will be given for any of the 
following VOLUMES rie ANGLO-CATHOLIC LIB: Y, if in good condition :— 
NDREWs'S SEKMUNS vr 1. 
WORKS Vol. 10. 
ALL'S Vol. 
NICHOLSON on CATECHISM. 
‘Apply to Messrs. Joun Henny & James Paraen, 377 Strand, London. 


NDIA CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, —A rm 


Tutor, who has several Candidates 4 the above reading with bin wie be happy to meet 
with others, resident or non-resident. At the India Civil Service Examination ation int 862, four 
‘were successful out Candidates house, and 


HE: BOOKS. — Good a Copies of the ose 
Smiles’s Lives of the Engineers, 


Hemains, Embanwy tothe Court of 19 Holl Bact Cave h’Squaze, 
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= ae Clergyman ot the Church of England. His appointment to be confirmed by the Court of : 
- So emapee " Chancery, and he will have to act under and carry into effect any scheme for the extension and 
=>, ee " amendment of the Course of Education given in the School, which may be sanctioned by that | 
emselves | 
} 
merit the appellation of “ Regal Portrait. 
*ublished (wholesale only) by A. Mantox & Co.,23 Soho Square, London. Retailed by all 
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CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 
1824, 
Financial Results of the Society's Operations. 
The ANNUAL INCOME exceeds........... 
The ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested, is over... 
NEW ANNUAL PREMIUMS for the last Year 
BONUS ADDED TO POLICIES at the last Division .........00.<++ £275,077 
TOTAL CLAIMS by Death paid £1,731,779 
The following are among the distinctive features of the Society :— 
em.—On Policies for the whole of Life, one-half of the Annual Premiums during 
fhe Brat Jip] Youre may remain on Credit, and may either continue as a Debt on the Policy, or 
OF at ame. 
pot ww Rates of} mium for Young Lives, with early participation in Profits. 
joned to the increased risk. 


Tavaitd Lives may be Assured at Premiums p: 
Settlement of Ciaims. Claims thirty days ray 4 mend of Death. 


The Accounts an and Belence Shests exe os all times open to the inspection of the Assured, or of 
persons to Assure. 
au’ Kates aud Forms of Proposal can be obtaincd from any of the Society's Agents, 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
3 St. James's Square, s.w. 
The Reversionary Division in 1862 averaged 48 per Cent., and the 
cast BONUS 28 me the Five Years. 
THE NEXT DIVISION ‘OF PROF is will take J ot in January 1867, 


A.D. 1720. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established by Charter of his Majesty George the F 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNU aon 
Offices, Rovan Branch Office, 29 Pare Marz. 

OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
GEORGE PEARKES BARCLAY, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
Sir JOHN HENRY PELLY, Bart., Deputy- Governor. 


len’ nbridge, Esq. ilmot Hollan 

Burciay, Esq. The Earl of Leven and Melville. 
John Garratt Cattley, Esq. Charles John Meaning, Esq. 


Henry Nelson, Esq. 


Thomas Dent, Esq. 
Alexander Droce, 
Fredk. Joseph Esq. 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfeil, Esq. 
rt Amadeus Heath, Esq. 
illiam Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. Esq. 
James Stewart Hodgson, Charles oung, Esq. 
Medical Referee~Samuel Solly, Esq., F.R.S. 
day om allowed for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS failing due at 
willexpire on 
ond LIFE bo effected with this jon on ad 


po the Lif fe Department, assurances are granted with participation in Profits, or, at lower 
without such participation. 
é e Rev —eeeney Bonus, on British Policies, has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on 
assures 
Equivalent reductions have been made in the Premiums payable by persons who preferred 
that form of Bonus. 
The divisions of f Profit take place every five years. 
Any sum not exceeding £15,000 may be insured on one life. 
‘This Corporation affords to the he Assured - 
Liberal participation in Profits,_with exemption from Jy! liabilities o of partnership. — 
A rate ahem equal to the average returns of Mutual ith the of 
a large invested Capital- Sto 
The advantages of modern practice,—with the security of = Office whose resources have 
been tested by the experience of nearly a Century anv a Hav 
"Fhe Corporation have always allowed the Assured to serve in the Militia, Yeomanry, or 
the United Kingdom, charge. 


Volunteer Corps, within tree 
Royal Exchange, London, ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretarn. 


Establish 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Empowered by Special act of Parliament, 4 Vict.c. 9. 


BRITANNIA MUTU: aL “LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.—1 Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Chairman—Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park. 
Every description of Life Assurauce business transacted, with or without participation in profits. 
EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 


Eric Smi 
William Soitau, Esq 


Without Profits With Profits 

Pre- ogg 1 wat Quar- 

mium m. nnua ear tert 
ist seven | Rem. of Premi Pree 

Yeurs Lite mium mium 

£ s. d. || ¥rs.| Mos.) £ s. d. £ £s. d. 
30 119 236 30 273 [ae on 3 
40 192 218 4 3 276 144 ol2 4 
wn” 23236 450 6 2710 146 012 5 
00 368 613 4 9 282 148 012 6 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


LONDON and LANCASHIRE FIRE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
capiraL {FIRE. 
73 and 74 KING LONDON, E.C. 
Chairman—F. W. Russell, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy Chairmen (Fie, Mr. Alderman 
nies blished under diffi at Deeds, and ith separate Capital. 
{ise Insurances at moderate 
Foreign I freely 


Loans granted. 
Foreizw an and travelling allowed under liberal conditions, 
Commission allowed to Agents and others. 


W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 
Ket TABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
NEW BRIDGE STRERT. BLACKFRIARS. 
The Right Hon. Lord rT TREDEGAR, President, 


Wm. Fred. Pollock, Esq., V.P. Richard Gosling, Esq. 
Spicer, Esq., v. Peter Rey 


John Charles Burgoyne John Alidin M sq. 
Lord G. H. pe Sir Alexander M.D. 
Frederick Cowper, Esq. John Charies Templer, Esq. 
Charles Curling, Eeq. Twining, Esq. 
Charles Dyneley, Esq. H. 8. H. Wollaston, Esq. 


The | erasing in 1762, was one of the earliest Oilices on the mutual 


entire profits are divisible omen ts Members, no portion of the same being diverted 
cliker for dividends on shares, or for * Commission " to agents, 
During the century of ite = et it has paid £16,460,000 in claims, and £15,260,000 for 


uses on tl 
invested capital, om on 3 31, 1862, exceeded Five millions sterling. 
The reserve at “ rest,” 1859, d £770,000, as a basis for future 


divisions. 
tion in the buts, ne 19, 1816, the oldest 5,000 policies are admitted to participa- 
m in 
N in the curren (1863) will be that number after payment of 
their ft premium. and wil and wilt entitled to x rateable share in the bonus to be made in 
or Posserrs. — The full is paid on surrender, ge any ded 
Loans ow Ponicies. — The Directors will make advances on deposit of the Policies. 
‘A Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from 11 to | o'clock, to receive proposals for 
flew Acemenen and a Short Account of the Society may be had on application, personally or 


by post, at ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C, 
Established a.p. 1806. 

Copies of the Annual Reports and Balance Sheets, as well as Periodical Valuation 
Asctants, Tables of Mates, and every to be obtained on application to 
JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 81 King William Street, E.C. 
President—CHARLES PRANKS, Esa, 
Vice-President JOUN BENJAMIN HEATH, Esq. 
Francis Henry Mitchell, Es. Robert Hanbury, Esa. 


Bonam, 
The London Life Association was ished more than fifty years ago, on the jrlecele of 


establ 
mutual assurance, the whole of the benefits being —_ the iy assured. surplus 
ascertained each 


is year, and appropriated solely to juction of the premiums after seven 
yearly payments have been made. 
If the nt rate of reduction be maintained, persons now effecting 


This Society in claims — 21,100,000 
And has policies now in force 6,500,000 
Its accumulated fund exceeds . 2,750,000 

And its gross income is up sof ‘345,000 


Assurances may be effected up to £10,000 on the same life. 
The Society has no agents and allows no 

in the last financial year amoun pay 
EDWARD DOCKER, Secretary. 


HAND- IN-HAND INSURANCE OFFICE, 
No.1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1696, Extended to Life Insurance 1836. 


The Hon. T. Welter Bey. 
‘T. Palmer Chapman, Esq. William Scott, Esq. 
Lieut.-Gen. the, oy dir Ed. Cust. John Sperling. Esq. 
Filiot, Esq. ‘Thomas Turner, Esq. 
Wilson, Esq. 
Esq. W. Esdaile W inter, Esq. 
tors—Col. tue Hon. P. F. Cust, James Esdaile, Esq Surtees, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Goslings & Sharpe, Fleet 
Physician—Thomas K. Chambers, M.D., rook St eae 
Somding The Hon, A. J. ‘Ashle ley, 32 Lincoln: s Inn nn Fields. 
icitors—M Nicholl, Burnett, & Newman, 18 Carey Strect. 
Actuary—James M. Terry, Esq. Secretary—Richard Ray, 
LIFE 
This Office offers a low scale of without partici in profits, 
or a member's premiums with an participation in the whole of the profits after 
last yea yeas participation in profits has yielded an annual abatement of 52) per cent. 
on the premiums of all policies of five years’ standing. 
The effect of the "Abatement is thus shown: — 


| Age when Sum _ | Annual Premium for 


vthal, 


Reduced 
iusured. | insured.| first Five Years. Annual Premium. 


20 21,000 221 15 10 210 7 2 
2,000 338 4 2 77 
40 3,000 101 638 0 
228 1 108 13 4 
Tf, instead of taking the benefit of a —— payment, a member chooses to employ the 


amount of the abatement in a further insurance, he may, without increasing his. outlay, take 
out an additional policy at the end n= the first five years of, on an average, more than 45 per 
cent. on the sum originally insured, and at the the five years of above 20 per cent. 
more, with further additions afterwards. 
he following Tobie promute Beampine/ ie Amounts to be thus obtained at the existing 
of prosits :— 


Original | Amount, with addi- footw with addi- 
Age when Amount of by re-assuring | tions, by re-assuring 
insured. at end of first tive at end of Second five 
Policy. years. 

20 21,000 21,475 21,700 

30 2,000 2,937 3370 

40 3,000 4,372 4,985, 

5.000 7,131 8.023 


Asa third alternative a member may have the amount of the abatement converted year by 
year into a proportionate bonus payable at dea! 
Insurances eflected before the 24th ody nent will participate in profits in the year 1868. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Insurances are effected at the usual rates. 
By Order of the Board, RICHARD RAY, Secretary. 


(THE IMPERIAL BANK (Limited).—6 Lothbury, E.C. 
Capital, Subseribed Capital, 


Robert How, William Murdoch, 
Ednvund Westby, Robert Digales, 


Andrew Lusk, James Dickson, Esq. 
Michael Hail, Esq. Joseph Underwood, Esq. 
Alex. L. Elder, Esq. 8. B. Edenborouzh, Esq. 


W. Gordon Thomson, Esq. 
William Tabor, Esq. Robert 8. Price, Esq. 
Current Accounts opened with persons properly int: 
Monthly. Balances. 
Deposits received from the Public at Interest agreed u: 
ween of Credit and Circular Notes issued to all parts of the world, and Agencies under- 


tive Bank takes charge of Securities, receives Divid ds, and undertakes all ordinary 
R. A. BENTHAM, Manager. _ 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


DEANE S -Cocratet Table Cutlery, every variety of style and finish. 

DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manutacture, strongly plated. 
DE. ANE S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &e. 

DEANE Btls & ater Dishes. Prices of Tin Dish-co vers, in Sets, 18s., 30s., 


DEANE'S_Papier Mache Tes Trays, in Sets, from 2ls.,new and elegant patterns constantly 


DE ANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with and other improvements, 
SANE‘S—Copper and Brass Goods, Ketties, Stew and Preserving 8, Stockpots, &c. 
ANE'S—Moderator and Rock Lamps, a large and stock. 
LANE" —Domestic Baths for every purpose. pn complete. 
and a: 


d,and Interest allowed ink 


tterns. 
Bedete ads, in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of Superior quality. 
tegister Stoves, improved London-made xc. 
‘ornices and Cornice-poles, a great variety of patte: 

Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary Utensils. 


S— 
‘Turnery, ve beg Mats, &c., well made, strong, and serv: 
S—Horticultural Tools, Law: n Mowers, Garden Rollers, an 


EAN 

E"S—Gas wi patterns in Gl Bee = 

New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free. 


DEANE & CO., LONDON BRIDGE, 
A.D. 1700. 
DENTS CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, and CLOCKS.— 
F. DENT, 33 Cockspur Street, Sas Cross, Watch, Clock, and Chronometer 


Maker, , special appoinggpent to Her Majesty Queen. 
33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (Corner of Spring Gardens). 


(CCHUBB'S PATENT SAFES —the most secure against Fire 


and Thieves. 
CHUBB'S FIRE-PROOF STR ‘ONG_-ROOM DOORS. 
CHULB'S PATENT per TOR and STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB'S CASH and DEED BOXES. 
Price List gratis and post free. 
CIIUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London; Liverpool; Manchester; Wolverhampton. 


JFURNITURE CARRIAGE FREE to any part of the 


wing-room Suites,complete . + «© © « « 


room Suites,complete . + + © «© 
Warranted 
P. & 8. BEYFUS, 144 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Tllustrated Catalogues gratis and post-free on application. 
Parcels and Packages to All Parts of the World by 


WV HEATLEY & CO.’S (late Waghorn) Parcel Express, 


Passenger, anu Insurance 
TARIFFS WITH THROUGH KATES TO FIVE ‘HUNDRED PLACES. 
Apply Repent 6 
gin Street, Regent Circus, 3 156 Cheapside, E.C.; and the 


‘ 


: 


— 


© 
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ST GEORGE'S HOSPIT: AL, Hyde Park Corner. Instituted 
the uf the Public to the state of the 


‘The present number of beds pi is 350. 
The Receipts last includi: 
F last year, ine! ding legacies, were 
_Stock Sold to make up the lefici eee 


and 
Hospital is enabled to hold real woperty devise. 

By Order of the Weekly Board CNELSEA. 
A report having been circulated that this Hospital has become entitled to a large cf 
money under the will of the late Atkinson Morley, Weekly Board think it it right to 
state the fact is well known to the Governors) that. "by the terms Mr. Morley's will, I. the 
with Ot. George's Hospital and aut for the general purposes of the Hospital and further 

ital, and not for the ge u of the ; 

that until July, 1865, no part of the bequest ‘will become payable. 4 

By Order of the Weekiy Board, W., J. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Supsnoox Park, 


Richmond Hill, Surrey.— Physician, Dr. E. W. "LANE M.A. Edin. The 
‘TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane's medical di hy Consultations tn 
don at the City and Uydropathic Baths, 


uy | YHE WATER CURE in CHRONIC DISEASE. — BEN 
RHYDDING, ILKLEY.— This is one of most_complete and most comfortable 
Establishments in ngland for the and isitors. For afull description 
Its ea nd Water Cure to be had: enclosing 13 stam Mr 
ngland— auti = a 


M ALVERN.—THE WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT 


and HOME for INVALIDS. Erected by Dr. Wtzsow when he introduced the Water 
Cus info England Receives 70 Patients, aud has now a Turkish Bath attached.—For terms, 
apply ir. Winso 


ILVER WAITERS and TRAYS at 8s, 3d. per oz.—Several 


Silver Waiters and Tea-trays of new and bendeome her ever arte and first-class workmanship at 
-peroz. Cake Caskets, Cruet Frames, ver articles i proportion. Drawings, 
with 0 Rae weights, prices, sent free un appil AM 8. BURTON, 39 Oxford 


(THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER— The REAL 
NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than by ee 6 . BURTON, 
Plated the patent process of Messrs. Pikington is beyond all comparison the 
best article next to sterling silver that can be em; pages as an either use’ or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguishe m real sil ve: 
A small useful set, zuaranteed of first ‘quality f for finish and durability, as follows :— 


Fiddle or | Thread or Li King's or 

Old Silver | Brunswick ly ilitary 

Pattern. | Pattern. | Pattern. 

£s.d, £ d. 2s. d, £8. da, 

[eis | igs 
SPOONS 4 210 0 215 0 

140 2 0 118 0 117 0 
140 2 16 0 117 0 

‘Pea ow oO 20 150 na. 
0 6 015 0 015 0 

060 »8 0 090 090 

owo ol 0 

o34 46 050 050 

018 »23 926 0230 

026 36 o40 040 

140 76 o 1h o 

026 6 060 070 

owo 017 0 017 0 100 

033 046 050 

Total 919 9 | 13103 [1419 6 | 16 4 0 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest to tain th 
relative number of knives, Xc., £2 15s. Tea and, and Coffee Sow, Dish Covers ond Corner ‘Dishes, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c.,at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. 

UTLERY warranted. —The Most Varied Assortment of 


TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all Warran i 1 WILL 
BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerative only because or of the 


Table Dessert 
Dozen. Dozen. 
8. s. 8. d. 
Ivory Handles . 12 10 0 43 
inch Fine Ivory Handles . 0 6 43 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handl is 0 40 46 
4-inch Fine Ivory Handles ... 240 70 73 
4-inch Finest African Ivory Handles... 32 0 26 0 no 
Ditto, with Silver Ferules 40 0 33 2 6 
Ditto, Carved Handles, Silver Ferules...... ee 430 17 6 
Nickel Electro-Silver pattern 25 0 9 0 7 6 
ver Handles, of any Pattern & 0 21 
PER 
White Done Handles .. uo 8 6 26 
Ditto Balance Handle: 210 70 46 
Black Horn Rimmed Should 17 0 uo 40 
Ditto Very Strong Riveted Handles., 3 0 90 30 


The largest stock in a ely of plated Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases otherw: 
and of the new plated Fish 


DSH |< COVERS “AND HOT-WATER DISHES, in every 

in pean wesiety, and of the newest and most recherché preg are on Show at 
WILLIAM r BURTON'S. Tin Dish Covers, 7s. 6d. the set of six : block tia, 3d. to 35s. 6d. 
the set of six ; elegant modern patterns, 39s. 91. to 69s. the set ; Britannia eh with or with- 
out silver plated handles, £3 lis. to £6 8s. the set of five; electro-plated, £9 to £21 the set of 
four. Block tin Hot-Water Dishes, yi wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia metal, 22s. to 
77s.; electro-plated on nickel, full si 


V ILLIAM 8S. BU RTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be had Gratis, and free by post. It contains 
upwards of 500 Illustrations ie his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel 
sien and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Spey on Kitchen Ranges, ‘Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Batha, Tolies Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Petdine. Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &e. a Lists of Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms, 
30 Oxford Street, 3,and 4 Newman Streets 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and | 
ewman's Mews. 


} ESSRS. MECHI and BAZIN very respectfully solicit the 
indulgence of their Customers under the cireumstances of the unavoidable dela: a the 
ceeution of their orders for MAYALL’S NEW CARTES of the PRINCE and PRINCESS of 
y ALES, occasioned by reason of the extent of the demand much eqpeeding t the lisnited means 
of printing them. They assure their Correspondents that each order is executed in the exact 
rotation as received day by day: and they would —_ the —, of intending 9 

giving their commands immediately, as @ considerable time must elapse before they can 
for imstant delivery. plain, Is. 6d.; coloured, 3s. 112 Regent treet, 

arch 23. 


I E SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIPF. —The foundation 

PORTATIF is made in three separate parts, and therefore and portable; i 
and durable; ‘and as it has no stuffing om top, cannot moth. 


& SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, con- 
Designs and Prices of 100 as well us of 190, different, articles of 


Bedroom Furnitures t by post. HEAL & 
Furniture M ore Court Road, W. 


ECCLESIASTIC AND DUMESTIC DECORATION, 


ARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, &c., and 

Manufacturers every of CHURCH and DOMESTIC MEDIEVAL 

FURNITURE E, Paper Hangings, &e. an Tlustrated Priced, 
Catalogue, upon application._Show P 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


[HE JURY of CLASS 30, of the INTERNATIONAL 
ng of any deseription, say in their Re 
very heathy and 


Beading Somnier ‘Tucker is perfectly solid, and in 
bination as simple as it is ingenious; ”.....' 


healthy as it is comfortabic. 
To be obtained of most respectable eal nd Bedding W: 
the Manufacturers, WM. SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, London. | E.C. 


KITCHEN RANGES! KNIFE CLEANERS! CRINOLINE 


of iene en” Post free.—London ws Brothers, 43 Cranbourn Street, W.C. 


NEW STUDIO EASEL. Very Simple and fficacious, 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Manufact ‘lace, London. 


N?® CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER and 
ENVELOPES with ARMS, CREST, or MONOGRAMS -4- RODRIGUES’ 
Superior Cream- Athens opes, 4d. per | Cream-laid Note, full size,5 quires for 6d. 
nds of Stationery eq! 
WEDD ARDS, and WEDDING .Printed and Stamped in with 
ARMS or CHES Ti in the latest fashion. CARD-PLATE elegantly saqravet. and 100 Superfine 
Cards printed for 4s. 6d.,at HENRY ODRIGUES. 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON 


and T, GILBERT beg respectfully to solicit Subscribers’ 

* names for the few remaining Sets now on hand of Mr. J. B. WARING'S “ Master- 
pieces of iy Art a ant at the | Exhibition 1862,” to be completed 
in 75 parts, at 4s. each, 12 of whieh are no w published. Messrs. Day & i Hon, the Publishers, 
have no copies lett. 4Copthall Buildings. BE. 


24. DISCOUNT im the 1s. from the Published Price, off all 
New Books, sazines, Periodicals, Quarterly Pocket Books, Almanacks, 
Diaries, Directories, Feerages, Maps, Prints, &c. Shipping and Export 
executed on liberal te 

___ 8. & T. Giese, 4 Copthall iI Buildings, Back of the Bank of England, London, E.C. 


PENCILS Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks.—A. W. Faner’s 


grade 1 Pencils, sold by all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. Sole Agentss 
Friday Street, London, E.C, 


PURE FLOUR. 


One Peck or upwards Carriage Free to any Part of London.—Terms, Cash. 
CROWMARSH MILLS, WALLINGFORD.—London Depot, 282 OXFORD STREET. W. 


HORN IMAN’S PURE TEA in Packets, the Leaf not covered 

with Colour, Importing Tea without colour on athe leaf prevents the Chinese passing off 
inferior leaves as in the usual kinds. Horniman's Tea is uacoloured, 
alike, Sold by 2,280 Agents. 


.—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS eystem of 

PAINLESS DENTISTRY, as shown end metieliy commended international 
Exhibition, Class 17, No. 3556. Teeth from 5s. Sets from five guineas 20 poo Street, 
Oxford Street, W. For the efficacy and success of this system vide “ Lancet.” 


K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.—This 
celebrated old Trish Mckicgee / rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, 
lelici very wh Sold in bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail houses in London ; by 
agents in the Skakoal towns in England ; or wholesale at 8 Great ' Windmill Street, W. 
Observe the real seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 


A LLSOPP’S ALE and GUINNESS’S STOUT.—Jonun F. 
Brees & Co., Sole Contractors for Bottled Beer to the International Exhibition ;  Bstrn 
for Samuel Allsopp & Son's India Pale Ale and <7 Ale, and Guinness, Son, & te) 's Extra 
Stout; Importers of Wines and Spirits. Offices and Stores: the Royal Exchange, E 
‘Trade Supplied on Liberal Terms for Cash. 


GAUCE—LEA & PERRIN 8’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Pr dby C i “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
None Genuine without Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
*,* Sold by Crosse & Brack wert; Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


PARAWAX CANDLES, Three to the Pound.—These noble 
Candles,manufactured by Price's Patent Candle Company, for 

recommend themselves by their beauty of appearance and brilliancy of light. Price 1s. 

per Ib.—W. Marcuanr, 253 Regent Circus, Oxtord Street. 


LENF IELD PATENT STARCH, awarded the Prize Medal, 


862.—It is used in the Royal Laundry, and by 's Laundress 
be the Finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by ail Chandlers, Grocers, & 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


L, 1G 4 T- -BROWN COD LIVER OI 
prescribed by the most Motion! as the safest, speediest, and 
edy jor 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, rm THMA, COUGHS, RAEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 
“T have frequently prescribed Dr. De Joxou's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every 
reason to be satisfied with its beneficial and salutary effects.” 


Dr. LETHEBY, Medical Officer of Health, and Chief Analyst to the City of London. 
“It is, I believe, universally that Dr. 's Cod Liver Oil 
has gent therapeutic power; and from my investigations, I no doubt of its being a pure 
and unadulterated article.” 


Dr. pr Jonon'’s s sold only in Half-pinte, 2s. 6d.; 
Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s. | with stamp and signature, wiraour 
WHICH NONE on POSSIBLY BE GanviNg, by respectable Chemists and Drugyists 

SOLE CONSIGNEES 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Prize ee or Honourable Mention given to 
2905, and page 11, No. 2014: — 


therefore, always good 


J EATIN G’S NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL is 


ished by from th among whom are the 
Payne, M.D., L.R.C Ss. is Oil, bel “hepatic is to be 


of the greatest therapeutic value, = ah the prescriber and patient may have the utmost 


GS TAINED GLASS WINDOWs 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
(Prize Medal hibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, “BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS—2 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


M INTON, HOLLINS, & CO., Stoke-upon-Trent, beg to inform 
Architects, the Gentry, and "others, that im consequence of the increasing demand for 
their Encaustic and Mosaic Pocenems, and with the view of fachtituting the execution of 
orders, they have opened an additional SHOW ROOM at at their Sy per men os Condui 
Street, Lon — where experienced Draughtsmen will be afford all 


Drawings and and Eatimates, on the receip ef Plans, will also be promptly furnished on appli- 
cation at the 
MLNTON «& CO. take , the € present 0} tan of stating that t! have always in stock 
and varied assortment of Tiles for lower Boxes, ona other 
PMINTON & CO. further give notice, that they have no special Depit in London for their 

productions in China, Majolica, and Earthenware, but the same may be obtained of all 


Sold in half-pint bottles, 1s. 2B inte, 6d., quarts, 4s. 6d., and five-pint pa, 10s. 6d. 
im imperial measure, by THOMAS} K LATING, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 79 St. Paul's Church- 
yard. 


PABE'S LIFE PILLS are particularly recommended to all 

persons who are suffering ~ wt headache or indigestion, wahotbap arising from constitu- 
tional inaction, biliary d at have never been 
known to fail in affording iinmediste relief. May be obtained of Medicine Vendor, in 
Boxes, Is. 1}d., 28. 9d., and in Family Packets, 11s. ~b Directions wit each box. 


Ke EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. — What Diseases are 
more Fatal in thei Coughs. Colds, Sore Throats, or 
Lungular Afections The first an best best remedy REATING’S LOZENGES. 
pared and Sold in Boxes, Is. and - each, OMAS ATING, 79 
St. Paul’ 's Churchyard: London. Retail by al World. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been, 
during twenty-five years,em ly sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and uni- 
rsally accepted by the public, as best Acidity of the Stomach, tieartburn, 
Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mi delicate constitutions, more 
especially for Ladies and Children. It is prepared, in a state 


ity and of if 
strength, only by DINNEFORD & CO., 172 New Bond by ald 
respectable the world, 


Province 
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ditto, at and 


best showy an including 
4 z eddewigi, rhodanthe, 
jis, cailirhoe, laty: carriage free for 5s. 6d.; 30 varieties, 
3s.—H. Aexanpen, Kender w Cross, 5. 


ING-ROOM LIBRARY CHANDELIERS for 
Candles and Gas, | Lampe, in Bronze, Ormolu, China, and Glass. 


Statucttes in Parian, Vases 
OSLER’ GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. Glass Dinner Services, 
for Twelve Persons, from ¢7 15s. Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from «2. ‘Ait 
Articles in Plain Figures. 
Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
orders promptly executed, 
LONDON —Suow Rooms, 45 Oxronp W. 
Booms, Baoap Starr. 


OPERA, RACE, and FIELD GLASSES, matchless for great 
magnifying power ona sh: an —¢ definition. The lagest and best selection at prices 
Bond Street, W., Corner of Conduit Street. — N.B. Sole 


from 30s. each, at Catracman’s, 23a 
Agent to Voigtlinder, Vienna, 


WORKS BY CHARLES J. ELLICOTT. D.D., BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER 
red | A CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY on 
PAUL'S EPISTLES. 
I. GALATIANS. Second Edition,enlarged. 4s. 6d. 
Il. EPHESIANS. Second Edition, enlarged. 6d. 
III. PASTORAL EPISTLES. Second Edition,enlarged. 10s. 
HESSALONIANS. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 
HISTORIC. AL LECTURES on the LIFE of OUR LORD 
—. Cuntse. Being the Hulsean Lectures for the Year 1859. Third Edition, 8vo. 


THE DESTIN Y of the CREATURE: and other Sermons. 
Preached before the University of Cambridge. Second Edition, post 8vo. 5s. 
London: Parner, Sow, & Borax, West Strand. 


This day, fep. 8vo. 6s. 
TOWN and COUNTRY SERMONS. By the Rev. Cartes 
Kuyoszey, Rector of Eversiey,and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
By the same Author, 

NATIONAL SERMONS, 2 vols. Second Edition, 10s. 

THE GOOD NEWS OF GOD. Third Edition, és, 

SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. Third Edition, 3s. 6d. 

VILLAGE SERMONS. Sixth Edition, 2s. 6d. 

London: Parker, Sox, & Bovnx, West Strand. 


‘Fue! ESHER’ S COLOURED FLANNEL  SHIRTs. — 
e Med warded to TIRESHER, cod and GLENNY, for very fine and superior 

FLANNEL Maks. India Tweed Suits, and India Gauze Waistcoats. Lists of Prices on 

application to Thresher and Glienny, General Onthiters, next door to a House, Strand. 


milky ALGERIAN ONYX COMPANY have the honour to 
that a varied COLLECTION of ORNAMENTAL and useful 
OBJECi 1 from the iful marble, is NOW on VIEW, at exclusive 
Agents’, HOWELL. JAMES, & Co. Gol iths and Jewellers by appointmen 7, and 9 
_— Street, Lona ion. The re} presentative of the Company is in constant atte 
Messrs. H..J., & Co. "s, and they re solicit the honour of a visit. 


EB; LAZENBY & SON, Foreign Warehousemen and Family 
Grocers. STRASBURG and YorKS RE PIES.—York Hams, !s. 1d. per West- 
Street, Portman 


Hams, lod. per Ib. Priced es, post free.—6 Square, 
ion, W. uce, 


N.B.—Sole Proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey's 


* Now ready, printed on good paper, 
HE USEFUL WEATHER GUIDE oe FARMERS, GAR- 
DENERS, SAILORS, &c. One dozen copies sent fi on receipt of’ one penny 
stamp addressed to T. Rowers & Co., 8 Crane Court, Fleet pad pndon. 
Illustrated with a Stecl Gilbert, and 16 full-size Page 


F° XN’S BOOK of MARTY YRS. A Complete and Authentic 

tof the Liv ff and h Deaths of the Po. and Protestant 
Martyrs in parts of the World with Notes, Comments, J. Mruxen, M.A. 
A New and Corrected Edition, with au Essay on Popery, and Adaisione bs by the Rev. Ivonam 


Conny, M.A. 
Tondon : Wira1am Tres, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


This day, at all the Libraries, 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 26s. 
POLISH CAPTIVITY; an Account of the Present 
Position and Prospects of the Poles in Se Kingdom of Poland, and in the Polish 
Provinces of Austri ia, Prussia, and Russia. H. Surnen.anp Epwanps, Author of “ The 
Russians at and “ History of the Opera.” 
“This book will be read with deep interest.” —./ thenccum. 
London: We. H. & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF MR. JOHN SAUNDERS’ TALES. 
Just ready, Third and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


BEL DRAKE'S WIFE: a Novel. By Joun Savnpers. 
“ A striking book, clever, interesting, and original, ant have seldom Ie with a book so 
Seemushly ts true to life, so deeply interesting in its detail, and so touching in its simple pathos.” 
This is a is a work of unquestionable ability. . . . The author has the secret of moving the 

feelinss with ext: ok 
A tale which, fee cnplo lntwen end subdued but earnest pathos, is deserving of all 

Tllustrated London News. 
Also just ready, Cheaper Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

THE SHADOW in the HOUSE: a Novel. By Jomy Savyprnrs. 


anne pt etteate, , purity of moral tone, and poetical and dramatic talent are conspicuous 
ughout.”— G 
This mony will remain as one of the gems of English fiction.”"—City Press. 

“ Mr. je oe unders is destined ere long to assume a high position among the novelists of the 


London: & Co.,7 Hall Court, E.C. 
‘ust published, Is. 
“ 7 
HOX ESTY is the BEST POLICY.” in _Apophthegm 


Wood. By alate 's 
: Witson, Revel Exch 


Fifth Edition, 1 vol. large 8vo. 


THE LAW of CONTRACTS. By _&. Apprsox, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. Treating of Sales, Warrantie: Landlord ena Tenant, 
Works and Building Contracts, Bailments, Carriers, Insurance, 
Suretyship, Agency, P Publie C ies, Bills, Hates be. 
London : Staves, Sons, & Havwes, Bell Yard, Lincoln's Inn. 
Now 


ready, 6d. 
A REPLY to the ADDRESS of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
SHAFTE SBURE ¢ and Others to the Rt. Hon. Sir es ARLES WOOD, on the Epes 
Law of Contract for India, By W. F. Frneusson, Agent for the Landholders’ and Co! 
Association of British India. 
Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly: and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, 2s. 


SEIZURE by the JAPANESE of MR. MOSS, and his 
TREATMENT by the CONSUL-GENERAL. 

This pamphiet describes a remarkable outrage committed by Japanese Officials on the phe yaa 
of a British > ect, the circumstances under which he was sBegally fined, deported, and 
prisoned by nglish Consul-General, and the ruinous results 


Watt 1am Ripoway, 169 Piccadilly; and A. H, Base & Co., Cornhill. 

Just published, and to be had at all Circulating Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
ue RIVAL RACES; or, The Sons of Joel: a Legendary 

Romance. By Evcoenr Sur. 

& Co., 60 Paternoster 
w ready, Sixth Edition, 8vo. with Plates, 

DEAFNESS PRACT ICALLY ILLUSTRATED, By James 

Yeanstey, M.D. 


“ Replete with valuable information iets to the treatment of deafness.""—Lancet. 
** Abounding in practical information.” Tim 
“ The most readabie 


‘edical Times. 
work on the subject yet published.” — Medical Circular. 
Cuavurcum. & Sons, New Burlington Street, W. 
Just published, Is. 


QOBSERV: ATIONS on Mrs. OLIPHANT’S S LIFE of EDWARD 
and Correction of Certain Misstatements thercin. With a Reprint of Mr. 
Speeches before the Presbytery of London, in March 1832. By Davw Kea, Esq. 
Tuomas Laurie, 92 Princes Street. London: Bo & Hannison. 
This day is published, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
ON from the SERVICE BOOKS of the HOLY 
Tee, , Notes, and Glossary. By the Rev. Ricnanp 
Wuuiams & Norcate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgt 


POLYDORE | de VOS’S “ DER ABSCHIED ”—Marche Mili- 

Fantasie de Solan wut ces Mouse Domino We 

Ganz's German Melody." ‘The Maiden’s Regret.” —Music at Half-price for Cash. 
London: R. Mizts & Sons, Music Library, 140 New Bond Street. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE." 
(THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER ; or, a Chronicle ot Mistakes. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

HOPES AND FEARS. 6s. 
THE DAISY CHAIN. 6s, 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. 6s. 
HEARTSEASE. 6s. 
THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 6s. 
THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. 3s. 
THE LITTLE DUKE. ls. 6d. 

London: Parxea, Sox, & Bovnx, West Strand. 

Now ready, Second and Cheaper Edition, | vol. ts. of 

MR. WHYTE MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE QUEEN’S MARIES: a Romance of Holyrood. 


London: Sow, & West Strand. 


A DIALOGUE on the BEST. FORM of GOVERNMENT. 
By the Kight Honourable Sir Groner Coawewatt Lewis, Bart., M.P. 
London: Parken, Sox, & West Strand. 


day, Third and revised Edition, 2s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL. ACCORDING to ST. JOHN, after the 
Authorized Version. Newly compared with the Or Greck, aud’ Revised by Five 
Clergymen—Cuar.es J. Exsscorr, D.D. ; yp .D.; Grones Mossary, D.C.L.; 
Henny Atronp, D.D.; G. B.D. 

London : & Bovry, West Strand. 


A CENTURY of EXPERIMENTS on SECONDARY 


_RUNISHMENTS a Lecture delivered at Saltley: near Birmingham, February 3,1 


London: Panger, Son, & Boon», West Strand. 
NEW VOLUME OF GURNEY'S SERMONS. 
Lately small 8vo. 7s. 
Seer on the ACTS of the APOSTLES. Joux 
Hguccen Guaney, M.A., late Rector of St. Mary's Church, Mary!ebone. With a Preface 


Lately published, by the same Author. 
1 SERMONS on OLD TESTAMENT HISTORIES. Second 
on. 6s. 
2. SERMONS on TEXTS from the EPISTLES and GOSPELS. 


Second Edition. 6s. 


3. MISCELLANEOUS SERMONS. 6s. . 


Lately published, 8vo. 
A REVIEW of the B: APTISMAL CONTROVERSY. By 
J. B. Mozzey, B.D., Vicar of Old Shoreham, late Fellow of Magdalen 
London : Rivixerons, Waterloo Place. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
Crown 8vo. with 5 Portraits beautifully engraved on Steel, extra cloth, 9s. 6d. 
LAMPS of the CHURCH; Rays of Faith, and 
Charity, from the Lives ves and Deaths of some Einivent Christians of the 
Century. By the Rev. H. M.A., Author of Last Hours of Eminest Chaistions 
London : Rivinerons, Waterloo Place. 
By Dr. MERLE D’'AUBIGNE, in 5 Volumes, 
HESTORY of the REFORMATION of the SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. Oliver and Boyd's Revised Editions. 
1. The Finest Library Edition. 5 vols. ore. 


2. The Smaller Library Edition. 5 vols. 
3. The One volume Edition. 5 vols. bound together, wee. cloth, nest s oF 9s. gilt, elegant. ; 


THE PROTECTOR: a Vindication of Cromwell. 8vo, 5s.; or 
Onrver & Borp. London : Smpaix, & Co. 
Just published, Is. 
(THE STOMACH, Medically and Morally Considered. By 


Lionet Beare, M.R.C.S., Medical Officer of Health, St. Martin- 
Hanaion, 59 Pall Mall. 


ALAMIUM; by the Author of “White 


“ Richelieu in Love,” to, and most graciously accepted by, H 
the Quech As recited a5 the Royal ‘New Miso Avonie Jones, in 
a the Marriage of of their Reyal Highnesses the Prince aud Princess of Wales. _6d., or 


REAL COST of COLLECTING the REVENUE; with 
reference to Sir Morton Peto's Strictures. Reprinted from the “ Economist. 
H. Bare, 340 Strand, W.C. 


Second Edition, now ready, with “ The Child's Guide to 
TH GUIDE to ENGLISH LITERATURE; with an 
London & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Second and cheaper Edition, now ready, crown 8vo. is. 6d. 
()BSERVATIONS on the TREATMENT of CONVICTS i in 

London: Ssmpxin, Mamsuart, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 14s. 
‘THE. HOUSE of the FOREST of LEBANON; or, the Pro- 


of Solomon : a Poetical Commentary, with Notes and 
‘Tutors of the Congregational 
Dax, one ofthe 


London: & Co. 
423 


= 
" HOIGE PLANTS.—The following Collection sent safe 
If, 10s. 6d.; all fine show varieties by name :—6 pinks, 4 Anne Bold 
4 picotees, 4 carmine cloves, 6 phlox, 6 delphiniums, 12 auricula flowe 
> tiie 7 splendid, 4 anemone japonicas,6 hollyhocks, 6 pansies, 6 double roc’ 
= colours, 6 geum elegans coccinea fine scarlet, 6 potentiila atrosan guinea dark crim 
e, 6 antirrhinums, 6 campanulas in three new and fine sorts, 6 enotheras ditto, 2new crim 
lychni 
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"THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. __ADVERTISEMEN Ts for 
Insertion in the Srethooming Member Of the above Periodical must be forwarded to the 
Publisher by the 8th, and BILLS by the 10th April. 

Joun Mornay. 50a Albemarle Street. 
THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 74, for 


Indigo, Bent a and 
The Ethics o leat Criticism. 
Taxation Expenditure—Peto and Northcote. 
adagascar and its Christianity. 
Management. 
Hailway and its Inventors. 
Christopher 
of Man—sir Charles Lyell. 
10 0. English Thought a the English Church. 
ut he Eng 
Books. 


London: Jackson, & 18 st. Paul's Churchyard, and Paternoster Row. 
Will be published on the 3ist inst. 


"THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES. — 
No. XLVI., APRIL 1863. 
Conrents : 
I. AUSTRIAN CONSTITUTIONALISM. 
Il. THE REFORMATION ARRESTED. 
Ill. RESOURCES OF INDIA. 
IV. THE JEWS OF WESTERN EUROPE. 
V. LADY MORGAN. 
VI. TRUTH versus EDIFICATION, 
VII. THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
EMPORARY LITERATURE 2. Pi Socio- 
London : Tait & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


PRASER'S MAGAZINE for APRIL, 2s. 6d. 


Contains : 
Wanderings in West Africa._A Visit to | Lawrence Bloomfield in Ireland. Part VI.— 
renowned Cities of Wari and Benin. he Philosophy Braccan. 
By an F.R.G.S. II. continued.—The “of Invention and Patent 
Late Laurels. A Tale. Chapters I.—III. 1.—(Sequel to “ March.”” Astley H. 
to Papere which in the “ American Literature and the Civil War. 
Magazine.” By J ohn Ruskin. 
ntiquity ot Some Remarks on Mr. Laing's “ England's 
Translation of the Last Elegy of Pro- Mission in the East.” 
BY the Right Sir of Rumen Beings. 
rnin, uman 
A Chapter on Notables. By A. K-H. B. 
London: Parken, Sow, & Bovax, West Strand. 


[March 26, 1868. 


GRAND COURT NU MBER “of LONDON 

The APRIL NUMBER contains TWENTY BRILLIANT ILLUSTRATIONS and 
PORTRAITS, and numerous DESCRIPTIVE PAPERS concerning the COURT and the 
ROYAL MARRIAGE, including a PORTRAIT of HER MAJESTY, taken by Special 
Royal Permission. 


Contents: 

GOING TO COURT: How I Went. (With Seven Illustrations.) 

THE ROYAL PROGRESS. 

THE ROYAL MARRIAGE. | (With o Picture of St. George's Chapel on March 10, and 
Portraits of the Prince of Wales.) 

WINDSOR AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 

ALL THE WORLD AND HIS WIFE. (With an Mustration.) 

A COURT LYRIC. By a Counrry Sevres. 

THE PRINCES OF WALES: a Historical Gossip. 

A PILGRIMAGE FROM LONDON BRIDGE TO PADDINGTON. 

VICTORIA! (With Portrait of Her Majesty the Queen.) 

A LADY'S VIEW OF THE PROCESSION. 

LONDON ON THE SEVENTH OF MARCH: a Word for the Poor Man’s Loyalty. 

THE HEIRESS OF ELKINGTON: a Tale. Part I. (With an Illustration.) 

THE ROSE OF DENMARK. 

THE FIRST PRINCE OF WALES. (With an Illustration.) 

TEER oo peta BEAUTY: Her Royal Highness the Princess Alice. (With 
a Portrai 


COURT PRESENTATIONS AND COURT BALLS ABROAD. 
MY FIRST COURT SUIT. (With an Illustration.) 
Sees IN DENMARK. (With Drawings of the Dagmar Cross and 


ADDRESS TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE 
ALE A RECENT AUSPICIOUS OCCASION 
PORTRAITS oF “THEIR HIGHNESSES PRINCE AND PRINCESS 
HRISTIAN OF DENMA 
THE SEA KING'S DAUGHTER: a Bridal Greeting. (Illustrated.) 


Office: 49 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


THE | ART-JOURNAL for APRIL (price 2s. 6d.) contains 
Jane raved by D. Desvachez, from 
he picture, J. Noel Paton, R. nice—The of Sizhe, by J.C. 
Turner, R.A.; and by J. Cousen, after Thomas Aliom. 
the t thirteenth portion of the Illustrated Catal of the International — in which 
mprised specimens of Carved Florentine -frames, by 

English om Foreign Porcelain and Bookbinding, Glass Mosaics, Ca rved ‘Clocks of Viennese 
workmanship, Cabinet Furniture, &c. &c. The literary include :— 
“A History of the China vas at Chelsea,” b: Liewellynn Jewitt, F.5.A., Illustrated; 
“ Philadeipnia,” M. Be! Caricature and of Grotesque in 
Thomas Wright, F.S. Tliustrated by F. Fairholt, FSA. Goldsmith's 
* Castellani’s Jewels;"’ Tabie Lands, Hills, and Valleys,” Protessor 

hb 8 the Great Sa “The Machinery 
Art-Manufs Rotert Hunt FR *Notabilia of the International E 


Now ready, with 3 Illustrations, Is. 
"THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. XL. (for APRIL). 


ROMOLA. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XLVITI.—Check. 
» XLVIII.—Counter-Check. 
XLI1X.—The Pyramid of Vanities. 
° L.—Tessa Abroad and at Home. 
LI.—Monna Brigida’s Conversion. 
LIFE IN A BARRACK. 
CORPULENCE. 
MARCH WINDS. 
THE HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XXII.—Lord de Guest 
» XXIL1.—Mr. Palliser, 
XXIV.—A her-in-Law and a Father-in-Law. 
A RUN THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES. By an Enouisu Orricen. 
OATHS, 
THE CILICIAN PIRATES. By W. Franx Sarrn. (With an Illustration.) 
POLAND AND HER FRIENDS. 


ENCE. 
Why the Stom: to net Digested. i tmosphere, 
Vite Effect on Heat. Astronomy Wares. 

ON ALEXANDRINES. 

A Letter to some Country Cousins. 
Exper, & Co.,65 Cornhill. 

M 6d. 
THE BOY’S OWN MAGAZINE. 
[Contents of No. IV. (APRIL): 


I. CRESSY AND POICTIERS. By J. G. E 
Chap. Helease. 
” e 


X1V.—T! alcon Revisited. 
 “XXV.—The Crisi 
» _XXVI.—The Eve of Battle. 
XXVIE— Face. 


race to 
» XXVIII. Neville’ Cross. 
With Illustrations by Robert Dudley. 
II. THE REPTILE HOUSE IN THE REGENT’S PARK. Rev. J. G. Wi . 
F.L'S., &c. Illustrated by Harden 8. Melville. 

Ill. THE WESTMINSTER BOYS. With Full-page Mlustration by ag <a Skill. 

IV. THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN _DAVIDGER, Seventeen Years and Fou 
Months a a among the sof Borneo. Bythe Author of * Wild Sports of the World. a 
Chapter IV.—I Enjo: Spelt of — Ship imed—I overhear a Mysterious 
Conversation aeoct ppearance of a Pirate Scout. Five Piratical Prahus bear down 
upon us—The Particulars ¢ of our Bloeogy Fight with Them—I am Wounded and taken Prisoner. 

rated by Harden S. Melville. 

Vv. A_COASTING VOYAGE FROM THE THAMES TO THE TYNE. Part IV.— 
From Boston Deeps to Scarborough. With Full-page Illustration by H. G. Line and J. W. 


Archer. 
VI. THE NORSEMAN. By W. B, Ranos. —Eric’s Notion of 
Amusin, Chapter 1 Entertainmen earth 
without Eric. lustrated by Ro 
VII. CHEMISTRY. By W. Chapter VI.—Hydrogex. Chapter VII.— 
Carbon, With Iilustrative Diagrams. 
VIII. SEAMANSHIP. With Full-page Illustration by M. 
calls. THE KING OF THE GIPSIES. With Smeumiions te from Etchings by Jacques 


X. THE STORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. By Eoww F. Ro 7a 
Under Henry VIIL and Mary. Chapter VIL~Elizaberh and hee 


_— London: Jamas S. Vinrve, 26 Ivy Lane. 

Monthly, 3d. 
THE PAPER TRADE REVIEW. 
THE PAPER TRADE REVIEW. 


Edinburgh : Macxives & Cameron. London: Manenarr. & Co. 


XFORD and CAMBRIDGE BOAT-RACE.—A full Keport 
appear in a Second Edition of THE FIELD, to be published at 
noon on Saturday. 6d. A Copy for 7 Stamps. 
Strand, W.C. 


NEW CHAPEL, ST. JOHN'S, CAMBRIDGE. — THE 
BUILDER OF FRIDAY contains View of the proposed Chape 
College, Cambridge—Bad A Traveliers, with Ww 
Constructions in Wood ‘Abroad_ Mr. A.B. Hope’ 
a Papers, and News 4d. ; or by post, 5d.— York Street, Covent Garden, and all 
wemen. 


Musical HERALD; Part III. Sixpence. Containing 


_ pesos GLEES, with the Standard Music of the most eminent Composers, 


HERALD, Part COXXXVIIL Sixpence. 

“The ‘Family Herald’ may be considered the Paterfamilias of the whole stock of  ofpmer 
sere, serials, and of all these publications we are inclined to consider it the best. 


a pues to its aims, it is various and amusing, with a fair amount of utility inter- 
ish Quarterly Review. 


London : Braxe, 421 Strand, and all Book and Music-Sellers. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


M* ESCAPE from SIBERIA. By Rvurryn Protrowskxt. 
cool wa, Lae and Map. Translated, with the express sanction of the Author, from 
German 
his 1 lish ofa 
impart peculiar interest. 


London: Rovrrever, Warne, & Rovrieper, Farringdon Street. 
Gir JAMES OUTRAM. See MEN OF THE TIME. 


The Prince of Wales. See MEN OF THE TIME. 
Lord Palmerston. See MEN OF THE TIME. 


Mr. Gladstone. See MEN OF THE TIME. 
Bishop Colenso. See MEN OF THE TIME. 
Jefferson Davis. See MEN OF THE TIME. 


Abraham Lincoln. See MEN OF THE TIME. 
Mr. Chase. See MEN OF THE TIME. 


For Biographies of Living Distinguished Men and Women, see 
MEN OF THE TIME. 
Crown 8vo. half-bound, 10s. 6d. 
London : Warne, & Rovrteper, Farringdon Street. 


XI. UP IN THE ALPS. By tain W att. Chapter VII.—' hamois. 
VIUII.—Chamois Hunting. With page 


XII. GLIMPSES INTO PETLAND. 
XIII. UPON THE DEATH OF THE LORD PROTECTOR. (Poetry.) 
XIV. PUZZLE PAGES. By C. H. Bewwerr, &c. 
A Number sent post free for 7 Stamps. 
London : 8. O. w.c. 


ENGLISHWOMAN’ DOMESTIC MAGAZIN E. 
Contents of No. XXXVI. (APRIL): 
I. CONSTANCE CHORLEY. Chapter XLI. to XLV. 
COMCEREIBS 
IV.— Historic 
Im. MEREDET! H CHICHESTER. 
Chap. V. M h's Home. 
vin =The from the Lion he has aroused. 

ral 
id Aaquaintones in a new Dress. 
IV. THE BOOK OF THE MONTEL “ Sylvia's Lovers.” By Mrs. G 


NOW READY, THE ELDER DISRAELI'S WORKS. NEW AND CHEAPER 
EDITION. 
vols. crown 8vo. each 3s. 6d. 
[HE WORKS of ISAAC DISRAELI. Edited by the Right 
i JENJAMIN 
~—_ *«* Vol.3 of the Monthly Issue is now ready. 
London : Roctieper, Warne, & Rovrieper, Farringdon Street. 


n SHILLING Monthly Vi 


‘olumes, 
G. ?: R. JAMES'S NOVELS and TALES. 


On the 28th inst., in faney cover, 480 
THE BRIGAND. 
To be followed by 
MORLEY ERNSTEIN. SMUGGLER. 
PHILIP AUGUSTUS, THE ROBBER. 
THE THE CONVICT. 


&ce., &e., &e. 
London: Rocrrieper, Warne, & Routiever, Farringdon Street. 


V. THE MUSIC OF THE MONTH. 
VI. THE FASHIONS. 
VII. THE ENGLISHWOMAN'S CONVERSAZIONE. 
The Title-page and Index for Vol. VI. are included. 
pretty Coloured Slipper Pattern of Roses and Buds. 


arge Sheet of Patterns for useful and Illustrations 
Mantlers w ith back and front view, and full | descriptions for making. mae 
it of the “ Engli M ine” is also published, 6d. - 
prising information on matters relating to Dress and Needlework ; «Fashion Plate of extn extra 
Laws tn showing the new Colours and Designs for Spring 


A Specimen Number of the Magazine sent post free for 6d. 
A Specimen of the Supplement post free for 6d. 
London : 8. 0. Berron, 248 Strand, W.G 


A CRUISE UPON WHEELS. By Cwartes ALLston 
Cottixs. Cheap Edition, with Illustrations. Post &vo. cloth, 5s. 
London : Rouriteper, Warne, & Farringdon Street. 


}'SH CULTURE: a Practical Guide to the Modern n System 
By Francis Francis. With numerous Illustrations. 
London: Waarxr, & Rovurreper, Street. 


‘arch 31, ornamental boards, 
(THE PEARL of the ANDES. Gustave As 
a Record of Life on the Pathless is unrivalled. 
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March 28, 1863.] 


The Saturday Review. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD, 
201 REGENT STREET. 


BEALE, & WOOD'S MUSIC CIRCULATING 
_ienant, for Town and Country. Terms: Two, Three, and Four Guineas per 


CRAMER, BEALE, & woop undertake the PUBLICA- 
TION of COMPOSITIONS for the A 


HALF-PRICE. — All Music. sent post-free at Half the 

Published Price. 

THE ! PRINCE of WALES’S WEDDING MUSIC. Dedi- 
by special permission 


to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
THE PR YCESSION MARCI. By Arravr 8S. Arranze| fur the Pianoforte. 5s. 
at ge Crystal Palace by the full Orchestra; also nightly at the Royal Covent 
ouse. 


Garden 
TILE PRINCESS of WALES'S MARCH (on Danish Airs). By Anravn 8S. Svrzurvanx. 3s. 
Played by the Guards’ Band on the day of the Procession. 
THE BRIDE Som the NORTH. Song. Poetry by Hexry F. Cuonrer ; Music by Anrnvn 
SULLIVAN. 
THE SNOW-WHITE PLUME. Song. Poetry W. H. Bettamr; Music by J. L. 
cron. 3s. Sung by Mr. Henry Haigh. w 
THE WEDDING ; Descriptive Fantasia for the Pianoforte. By J.Pawnam. 4s. 
THE ORANGE-BLOSSOMS VALSE. By Louis 4s. 
' The titles have been illustrated the best artists. The complete set 
may be had in an elegant Por' , price Half-a-Guines, net. 


REAM of ST. JEROME. Price 2s. Gd. 
“ Miss Charlotte pocsentty come down from the old folks, and went to the piano, and 
ayed us Beethoven's * Dream of St. Jerome, — a always soothes me and charms ime, sv that 
ancy it isa poem of Tennyson in music.” —Adventures of Philip, by W. M. Thackeray. 


TPHE DANISH NATIONS AL AIR. Arranged for the Piano- 


forte by Baintey Ricuanps. 2s. 6d. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ BISHOP’S MELODIES. Nos. I, 


No. it. Chong! 
No. III. Teli me, heart 


RICHARDS’ LOVE'S REQUEST. Arrange- 


ment for Pi Reichardt's Popular Song. 3s. 


WILHELM KUHE'S S Arrangement of fA. Reichardt’s Popular 


Love's Request.” 3s. 


GTEPHEN HELLER’ Ss LATEST WORKS. 
Douze Valses, op. 97. complete, 7s. 6d.; in three Books, eac! es 
Kéeverics du Promeneur “Solitaire, ‘op. ++ 48. Od. 
Nocturne, op. 103g. «+ 4s. Od. 
Polonaise, op. 104 «+ 48. Od, 
Deux Romances sans Paroics, op. ‘Ws. 6d. 


FAVARGER’S ORFANELLA. 3s. 


“ A good adagio, plaintive, and well carried out." —Saturday Review, March 7, 1863. 
POLYDORE DE VOS’ SCHWABISCHES VOLKSLIED 
(Den licben langen Tag). An elegant little piece for the drawing-room. 3s. 

PLAYED BY MISS GODDARD. 


ASCHER’S ASIA on LURLINE, 
Chant des Naiades.” ss. 


WwW GANZ’S NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


W ALTER MACF: ARREN'S PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
PoLisH N: NATIONAL HYMN. Sung in the Churches of 
iy B yo.* prohibited by the Russian Government. Arranged for the Pianoforte 
VIRGINIA GABRIELS | NEWEST BALLAD, 
Ladye 
HENRY RY SMART’S NEW SON GS for CON TRALTO. 
rein shall Best Ageia oo ee . 
Young Emmeline ,“ Priez pour Ene” 
‘Waiting fur theSpring .. co co cc cco co 98.60. 
Bright be her Dreams’ 2s. 6d. 


Cramer, Beater, & Woon, 201 Regent Street. 


Just published, 1 vol, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


IOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. By Nassau W. Sentor. 

Comprising Berryer, Tronson du Coudray, Lord Coke, Sir Randolph Crewe, 

Chief Justice Heath, Sir Matthew Hale, Chief Justices Scroggs, Pemberton, and Holt, 

Lord Mansfield, Riembauer, the Kleinschrots, J. H. Ramcke, Charles V. of Spain, 
Lord Bacon, Lord King, and Colonel J. A. — 

- ain topic of this book, which con- each 
sistcof Essays reprinted chiefly from the" Edin- tempted to dwell, from eae 
could en 


burgh Review,’ is Law; end wo tink we may 
fairly call it the most delightful law-book we the Boe to extracts. must 
Tebishest eens deals its who will need no guide 
sense, as the expression of a nation’s joyment of its various contents. 
in the working of the social com- weet: ~~ 


London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Second Edition, revised, 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
[HE PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY; or, Natural Law as 


applicabie to Mental, Moral, and Sucial Science. By Cuartes Bray. 


“ The establishment of the British Associa- | involves the reconstruction of our whole ethi- 
tion for the Adv ances of Social Science, cal code, which must be rebuilt upon the 
n_ 1857, Was the practical recognition of the oy =~ that nothing is to be left to accident 
prinel le that Mind ‘is the subject of moral any more than in the 
Reed law with Matter. .... This recognition physical.” 


London: Green, & Co., 14 Hill. 


Just published, 1 vol. post 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
VACATION TOUR at the ANTIPODES, through 
Victoria, Tasmania, New South Wales, Q land, and New Zealand, in 1861 
aod 1862. By B. A. Heywoop, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
CHEAPER EDITION OF CRESY’S CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
1 vol. with above 3000 Woodcuts, 42s. 
of CIVIL ENGINEERING, 


Theoretical, and Practical. By Epwarp Cresy, Architect and “Civil Engineer. 
= 


in engineering 
by is remarkable 
a member” th the ay m the 


London: Gasen, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


who will not find 
Nismindandextend 


The Fourth Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 1104, Mlustrated with gets Ragravings on Wood 
R. Branston, from Drawings by J. S. Gwilt, cloth, 42s. 


WIL NCYCLOPAEDIA of ARCHITECTURE, 


I. Practice of Architecture. 
IL Architecture. Building. 
1. rehitecture. Reina of Parts. 
2. Architecture of various lo. ic Build 
3. Archi of Britain. With a Supplement on Gothic or Pointed 
ts, inc 
i. of the principal A: 
4. Construction. tects of all Times and Cogntrios and 
5. Materials used in Building. ee Catalogue of the most useful 
6. Use of Materials. Works Architecture ; a copious 
7. Medium of Expression. Index. 


“ It should be possessed and used by every architectural student.” —Buililer. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
COLLECTIVE EDITION OF MISS SEWELL’S STORIES AND TALES. 
The Set of Ten Volumes, ang See ee 6d.; or, cloth lettered, with 
gilt edges, 44s. 6d. 

TALES and STORIES Zz the Author of “Amy Herbert.” 

Edition. 


New and cheaper Bach of the Ten Works ieay also be had 
separately in — — 


AMY HERBERT 28.60. | IVORS 3s. 6d. 
GERTRUDE......... 2s.6d. | KATHARINE ASHTON............ 36.60. 
EARL'S DAUGHTER .... +. 28.64. | MARGARET PERCEVAL.......... 58. 0d. 


EXPERIENCE OF LIFE +. 2.64. | LANETON PARSONAGE. 
CLEVE HALL 38. 6d. URSULA. 4s. 6d. 

“To the thoroughness and integrity, the those who are apt to find any work whose aim 
absolute rectitude inculcated in thought, | and ob; . religious, heavy and uninterest- 
word, and deed, and to the tender charity ex- | ing. The lication of thew works in an 


tended to the erring and repentant, we ere eusi bie form is a benetit of which we 
inclined to attribute the hold these works cannot over-estimate etme  -t 

e on readers of all classes and all ages. 
The pure transparent sincerity tells even on 
London: 


Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


CAPTAIN BOYD'S NAVAL CADET’S MANUAL. 
New Edition, revised, fep. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 

MANUAL for NAVAL CADETS. By 
Boyp, Captain H.M.S. “ Ajax,” R.N. Second with 240 Woodcut Ilus- 
trations and Diagrams, 2 coloured Plates of Compass Si s, Numerals, and Boats’ 

Recalls,—and 11 Plates of the Flags of all Nations printed in gold and colours. 
*,* This work is published with the sanction and approval of the Lords Comm 'ssioners 

of the Admiralty. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co. 14 Ludgate Hill. 


2 vols. 8vo. with 24 Plates of Figures, cloth, 23. 
HANDBOOK of ZOOLOGY. By J. Van Der Horvey, M.D., 
&c., Professor of Zoology in the University of Leyden, Trans!ated from the 
Second Dutch Edition (with adaitional References oy the Author) by the Rev. W. 
Crark, M.D., F.R.S., &c., late Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of Anatomy 
in the University of Cambridge. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


TWISDEN’S MECHANICS—NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
LEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to PRACTICAL 
MECHANICS, illustrated by Numerous Examples. Being the Second Edition, 
thoroughly revised, of “ Elementary Examples in Practical Mechanics.” By the Rev. 
Joun F. Twispen, 'M. A., Professor of Mathematics in the Staff College. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW, ENLARGED, AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION OF THE 
ARTISAN CLUB'S TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 
1 vol. quarto, with 37 Plates and 546 — on Wood (200 new in this Edition), 


TREATISE on the STEAM-ENGINE, in its various 

Applications to Mines, Millis, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture: 
with Theoretical I g the Motive Power of Heat and tue Propor- 
tions of Steam-Engines ; Tables of the right mame pe of every Part; and Practical 
Instructions for the Man anagemen by Species of Engine in actual 
use. By Joun Bovane, C.E. Being the Fitth ot * Artisan Club's Treatise 
on the Steam Engine.” 


BOURNE’S CATECHISM of the STEAM-ENGINE, with 
Practical Susteustiom, and 80 Woodcuts, 6s. 
: Lonoman, Gaees, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW EDITION OF CATS AND FARLIE’S EMBLEMS. 


-pieces, engraved on printed wi Frames, 
Artist; or £2 12s. 6d. bound in morocce 
y Hayday. 
N ORAL EMBLEMS, with Aphorisms, Adages, and Proverbs 
of all Ages and Nations, from Jacob Cats and Robert Farlie. The Illustrations 
composed from Designs found in their Works by J. Leicuron, F.S.A. The Text 
translated and edited with Additions by R. Picor. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW EDITION OF HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 
8vo. with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, cloth, 18s. 
UTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir Joun F. W. 


Herscuet, Bart., K.H., Member of the Institute of France, &c. The Sixth 


Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected to the existing state of Astronomical 


Scienee. Uniform with the above, Svo. cloth, 18s. 
SIR J. HERSCHEL’S ESSAYS from the “Edinburgh” and 
* Quarterly” Reviews ; with Addresses and other Pieces. 
London: Lowauan, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Lately published, post 8vo. with 10 Plates of Plans, 10s. 6d., the Third Edition of 
HE THEORY of Wak: Illustrated a | numerous Examples 


from Mili History. Lieut.-Col. P. L. MacpovGatt, late Superin- 
tendent of Studies at the Royal Mit itary College. 


London: Loncman, Gaeten, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE ENGLISH QUEENS. 


Complete in 8 vols. 8vo. (each containing between 600 and 700 pages), with many 
MPortraita, eh lettered, £3; or any vol. separately, to complete sets, 7s. Gd. 


LNs of the! QUEENS of ENGLAND, from the Norman 
Sr jon, 
Conquest. AGNES STRICKLAND, Dedicated, by express to Her 


bellished with 
has resulted a narrative interesting 


Majesty. New jon, 
Portraits of every Queen. 
“These volumes have the feotontien of from them 


romance united to the in . | to all. pL is a lucid juno t of 

The work is written by lady ved from auth 
arning, indefatigable ii ustry, learning, judgment, 

judgment. All these for a bio- and jinpartiality, pot met with in 

‘and an has brought to | graphies of Than 


: Lonoman, Gren, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
MEMORIES of the PAST and THOUGHTS on the PRE- 
SENT AGE. By Joseru Baown, M.D. 
London: Lonaman. Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


8vo. with Plate, cloth, 15s. 
BBITANNO-ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS, with Critical Notes. 


By the Rev. Joun M‘Cavut, LL.D., Presid of Un i y College, Toronto. 
Londou; Loncman & Co. Toronto: H. Rowstxt. 
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MURRAY’S HISTORICAL CLASS BOOKS 
FOR ADVANCED SCHOLARS. 


These Works are designed to supply a long-acknowledged want in our School 
Literature — Histories in Volumes os seodente size, adapted for the Upper and 
Middle Forms in Schools. 


The following New Volumes are now ready. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of FRANCE. From 
oad — — to the Establishment of the Second Empire, 1852. Woodcuts. 


II 
THE STUDENT'S MANUAL of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By Geonce P. Mansu. Edited, with Additions and Notes, by 
Wa. Smita, LL.D. Post @vo. 7s. 6d. 
The Former Volumes of the Series are 


I. THE STUDENT'S HUME: a History of Haglend, from the 
Earliest Times. Based on Hume's History, corrected and continued to 1853. 
Woodcuts. -Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


Tl. THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of GREECE. From the 
to the Roman Conquest. By Dr. Wa. Situ. Woodcuts. 


Til. THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of ROME. From the 
Earliest Times to the <a of the Empire. By Dean Lippert. 
oodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d 


IV. THE STUDENT'S GIBBON: an Epitome of the History — 


of the Decline ant Fall of the Roman Empire. By Dr. Wm.Smita. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Vv. THE STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY. Based on the Dictionary of ~~ and Roman Geography. Edited 
by Dr. Wm. Situ. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


AMUSEMENT FOR THE EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


Next week, with 24 large Illustrations, 4to. 21s. 


LISPINGS FROM LOW LATITUDES; being an 
Illustrated Journal of a Tour to the East. By the Hon. leone Gusmincton. 
Edited by Lord Durrenin, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


PALERMO AND NAPLES. 


Now ready, with Frontispiece, post 8vo. 12s. 


H.M.LS. “ HANNIBAL” at PALERMO and NAPLES, 
during the ITALIAN REVOLUTION. 1859-41. with Notices of GARI- 


ALDI, FRANCIS Il, and VICTOR EMANUEL. By Rear-Admiral Sir 
Ropney Munpy, K.C.B. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, 10th Thousand, with Portrait, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
H.R. H. 
THE PRINCE CONSORTS PRINCIPAL 


SPEECHES and ADDRESSES; with an INTRODUCTION giving some 
OUTLINES of his CHARACTER. 
From Introduction. 

“It must be obvions to the reader of this Introduction that the writer has received 
the most valuable and im nt aid from those who, by their constant intercourse with 
the Prince Consort, could best reciate the high qualities in him which shone forth 
in domestic life—from persons in the Royal Household, who saw him daily—from 
Members of the Royal Family—and especially from the Queen Herself. To Her 
Majesty the writer is indebted for a view of the Prince’s character, in which a loving 
and profound appreciation is combined with the most earnest desire for exact truth 
and faithfulness. There is not any one who could have been cognizant of all the 
various traits of the Prince enumerated in this Introduction, unless he had been 
instructed by Her who alone saw, with the full light of a complete jon, into the 

whole beauty and merit of the character of this remarkable man.” 


Also now ready, 8vo. 9s. 


SERMONS PREACHED DURING the TOUR of 
H.R.H. the PRINCE pad WALES in the EAST, with Notices of some of the 
pe ane visited. By Rev. A. P. STANLEY, D.D.; Dep Deputy-Clerk of the Closet, 

and Canon of Christ-Church. 


JOHN MURRAY, Y, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


JAPAN AND CHINA. 


The following New Works are now ready, 


YEDO and PEKIN; Narrative of a Journey to the 


Capitals of Japan and China. With Notices of the Natural Productions, Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, and Trade of those Countries, and other Things met with 
by the Way. By Ropert Fortuns. With Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 


THE RISE and PROGRESS of the TAEPING 
REBELLION; from Documents and Information collected in China. By 
Commander Brine, R.N. With Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


mr 
FIVE MONTHS on the YANGTSZE;; with a Narrative 
of the By Captain Buakiston, R.A, With 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
MRS. ATKINSON’S TRAVELS. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, post 8vo. 12s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of TARTAR STEPPES and of 


their INHABITANTS, Chiefly extracted from Letters addressed to Friends. 
By Mrs. ATKINSON, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MR. MURRAY’S POPULAR EDITIONS. 


* The following are now ready. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON; including the 
TOUR to WALES and the HEBRIDES. With Notes by Lord Srowett, 


Sir W. Scorr, MackinTosH, Maak Lockuart, &c. Edited by Mr. Croker. 
With Portraits, 10 Parts, royal 8vo. each 1s.; or, bound in cloth, 12s. 


CRABBE’S POETICAL “WORKS, with his Life, 
Letters, and Journals. Edited by His Son. With Notes by Scort, Heper, 
ae tyne &c. With Illustrations, 7 Parts, royal 8vo. each 1s.; or, bound 


MOORE’S LIFE OF BYRON; with his Letters and 
Journals. With Notes by Jerreny, Wanna, Witson, Moore, Girrorp, 
een toed” With Portraits, 9 Parts, royal 8vo. each 1s.; or, bound in 


BYRON’S POETICAL ‘WORKS, with Notes by 
Jerrery, Hever, Witson, Moore, Girrorn, Lockhart, With 
Illustrations, 9 Parts, 8vo. each or, bound in cloth, 


THE KNAPSACK BYRON—A Complete Edition of 


~ amen Works printed for the Portrait. Post 
vo. 
“In clearness and beauty of , this “ The most complete and com edi- 


is a model of a book; the ovject has been | tion of Lord Byron’s Poems which has 

to produce an edition which should n ser en- | ever been published. As a companion 

cumber the portmanteau of the Tourist.” for the traveller, nothing can be more 
otes and Queries. valuable.”—Observer. 


CHILDE HAROLD. With Portrait. Price Six- 


Pence. 


CHILDE HAROLD. With Portrait and Vignette 


Titles. Price One Shilling. 


VI 
CHILDE HAROLD. Price Half-a-Crown. 
THE BEAUTIES of LORD BYRON’S POETICAL 


and PROSE WRITINGS. With Portrait of the Poet at the Age of Seven. 
Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MR. BORROW’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 30s. 


WILD WALES: its People, Language, and Scenery. 


4 GeorGe Borrow, Author of “ The Bible in Spain,” “ The Gipsies of Spain,” 


“A heer on Wales, such as no Rad nenge pits of superficiality and twaddle read 
could have written, an acquaintance wi! =e rrow,and envy him, It is half a 
Welsh literature, such as very few of at such a man cannot go about 
nation could have displayed, varied_know- for he for the benefit of people who are not 
. hearty disposition, honest judgment, with legs so stout and eyes 80 discern— 
and genial ideas, such as any man may well ing. ght it be long before the* Romany Kye’ 
be proud of, may be found in this work.” by his satchel cones two 
= Wales Chronicle. interest and instruct th id with his nar- 
“Let the tourist who writes his yearly | ratives 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE LATE BISHOP BLOMFIELD. 


Next week, with Portrait, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


MEMOIR of CHARLES JAMES BLOMFIELD, 


By BISHOP OF LONDON. With Selections from his 
jis Son, Rey. ALrrep Biomrietp, M.A 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


GRAMMAR, including the Prin ~ of 


matical By C. P. Mason, B.A., Fellow of Uni 
12mo. cloth, 2s. 


By the same Author. 


FIRST STEPS in ENGLISH. GRAMMAR, Cloth, Is. 


THE ANALYSIS of SENTENCES. A Reprint of the 
Cloth, Is. 6d. 


MILTON’S PARADISE Lost. Book I. with Notes, cloth, 2s. 
MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Book II. with Notes, cloth, 2s, 


*,* “ Paradise Lost is f the jects ti 
portion subj for Examination at the next 
rte Watton & Manenty, 23 Upper Gower Street, and 27 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


New Edition, much enlarged and improved, in cloth, £1 11s. 6d.; or, bound in calf, £2 2s. 


WES EBSTER’ S COMPLETE DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


UAGE. New 
Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, by Cuauncey A. Goop- 


In announcing this New Edition, the Proprietors desire ty call attention to the features which 
distinguish it, and to put before thine w who are 2 want of such a book the points inh in which it 
excels all other Dictionaries, and which render it the cents. Ga the prac- 
purposes 


ly use 
1. Accuracy f Definition—2. Pronungiation Inte 
caphess. 
is sold at £1 11s. 6d. in cloth, and will be found, on com- 
oaks ere isgued. "In nis New w Edition, One Hundred and 


edded to this New Edition 
of Synonyms An Appendix of of New Words—Table of 
This Genuine Edition, iow, thee property of y of the Author’s family, of Webster's Complete 


isin 4to., 1,624 the Autho! id is bli 
& Co., Whi & ridge bel Da A. wait & Co., 
Kent & Con, and Griflin & Edinbasghe Sonn Menzies. 


(COMPANION to the BALL-ROOM, Leonora GrEary, 
containing 
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The Saturday Review. 


13 Great Street, W. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. NEW WORKS. 
ISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of 
MES}, the DISGRACE of JUSTICE COKE. By SAMUELRAWSON | THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXL. 
pots of CONTACT BETWEEN SCIENCE and ART. APRIL 1863. [On Thursday nezt. 
By His Eminence CARDINAL WISEMAN. 8vo. 5s. Conrents: 


THE LAST DECADE of a GLORIOUS REIGN. Com- 
jess comprehensive work on the Reign of Henry IV. available to poe 

f Henry’ hardly be more completely told than 


HEROES, PHILOSOPHERS, and ‘COURTIERS of the 
By of LOUIS XVI. By the Author of “The Secret History of the Court of France 
under Louis XV." 2 vols. post Svo. 
(GREECE and the GREEKS; being the Narrative of a Winter 
end | in Greece and its Islands. By FREDRIKA BRE 
HE LIF E of EDWARD IRVING, Minister of the 
National Scotch Church, London; Illustrated by his Jenteal and Correspondence. 
By MRS. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. with 
commis tha tack of depicting hands hove under ~ 
taking than those of Mrs “Oliphant. S She has brought out his noble person ty in way that 
exhibits rare skill, exquisite pathos, and never-tailing sympathy.” — Guardian, 
LEE AMONG CONVICTS. By Cuartes B. Grnson, 
M.R.I.A., Chaplain in the Convict Service. 2 vols. 2ls. (Just ready. 
LOngeE's PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1863. 
especial Patronage of Her Maj and by the Nobility. Thirty- 
RIFTWOOD, SEAWEED, and FALLEN LEAVES. By 
the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F. Re S.E. 2 vols. printed on Toned Paper, 2is. 


TT HIRD EDITION of FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON, By a 
PRISON MATRON. Revised, with Additions. 2 vols.2ls, 


Mig. NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
LIVE DOWN. By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Author of 


“ Olive as 's Good Work,” &c.” Second Edition. 3 vols. 
TPRUE as STEEL. By Waxrer 3 vols. 
“ This story is interesting. Me, yo! has skill in writing ng pictures a there scarcely 
ape, 4-1 forth in 


k, 80 honest and so earnest, is the 
Thornbury has written, and is ome of which he may be proud.” —Zzaminer. 


JVELINE. By the Author of “ Forest Keep.” 3 vols. 
Canada fe m3 with much refinement, more a spark of genius akin 
T, OLAVES. 3 vols. Printed on Toned Paper. 
come experience and Knowledge © of the world. the wack of an Te 
book is worth reading.” —A thenwum. 
M ISTRESS and MAID. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
2 vols. 
as pleasant to read as it is instructive.”—At 


theneum. 
A POINT of HONOUR. By the Author of “The Morals of 
May &e. 2vols. 2is. “A book which in truth and all the author's 
former works.”—Post. “The writing is clever and the plo’ 


ELGINBROD. By Grones M.A. 
“There are many 1 passages and descriptions in this book.” — ‘Atheneum. 
THIRD EDITION of LES MISERABLES. By VICTOR 


HUGO. AUTHORIZED ENGLISH TRANSLATION. Revised. 3 Vols. 
THE DESERTED HOUSE of HAWKSWORTH. 


3 vols. 
week. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY 
ARE NOW PUBLISHING: — 


A Third Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


RAGGED LIFE in EGYPT. By Miss M. L. 


Waatety, With Six Engravings. 


“ The author of‘ Ragged Life in Egypt’ need not have apol aed See havin extended her 
her own immediate circle. been, her endea- 
yours are beyond all praise. . . ere were many diffi “put all are 

din Mingled with it are 


a not manner, and with a reat cir of truthfulness. 
maay picturesque descriptions —A theneum. 


With Seenttonen: cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CRAGSTONE COTTAGE; or, Life in the 


Country. By the Author of “ Indoor Plants,” “ Birds and Flowers,” &c. 


“A charming account of a sort of Robins ee in England, where a mother, with her 
age between them the poultry, the dairy, 
and the bees, besides the garden and the a=. Guardian. 


Seventh Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ANNA; or, Passages from a Home Life. 


“As of the f tigi i basen = bduing the of a gloomy 


Cloth, 5s. 


A MEDICAL HANDBOOK: comprehending 


all such Information on Medical and Sanitary Subjects as is desirable in Educated 
By Dr. F. W. Heapvtanp, Assistant-Physician ta the Charing-Cross 
ospital 
“ Some such book fh to be found fe every ho and we know of none better or more 
ok to usehold, 


Crown 8vo. oenttigheet, cloth, 5s. 


THE WHITE HOUSE at ST. REAL: a 


Tale for Schoolboys. Translated from the French of Mme. E. pt Pressense. 
cellent translation of a story which has obtained the widest renown on the 
net it will be eagerly welcomed tn this eountry also.” —Daily News, 


vi 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged, cloth, 6s. 


THE CLERGYMAN’S LEGAL HAND- 


BOOK; or, Compendium of Clerical and Parochial Law; bea J a Manual of 
the Laws affecting the relative Rights, Position, and Duties of the Cler, 
their Parishioners, including the Law applicable to New Parishes and Ecclesias- 
By James Murray Dace. 
“ A valual careful, summary of the law affecting oe and although written 
diy, it will be useful algo to many lawyers who want a comprehensive :ketch of 
a very extensive subject.” —Law Times. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY, 54 FLEET STREET. 


I. KINGLAKE’S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 
Il. WORSLEY’S TRANSLATION OF THE ODYSSEY, 
Ill. TITHE IMPROPRIATION. 
IV. SIMANCAS RECORDS OF HENRY VII. 
V. THE BLACK COUNTRY. 
VI. INDIA UNDER LORD CANNING. 
Vil. THE BIBLE AND THE CHURCH. 
VIII SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK’S JAPAN. 
IX. HUXLEY’S MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE. 
X. THE GREEK REVOLUTION, 


2. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, since the Accession of George III., 1760-1860. By Taomas 
Erskine May, C.B. Vol. If, 18s. 


3. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, since the Accession of TIL., 1760-1860. By Tomas 
ERsKINE May, C.B. A New Edition of the Volume is nearly ready. 


4 
THE WEATHER BOOK: a Manual of 


Practical Meteorology. By Rear-Admiral Ropert Fitzroy, R.N., F.R.S. 
Second Edition, revised, with ¥6 Illustrations, 8vo. 15s. 


THE CAPITAL of the TYCOON: a Narrative 


of a Three Years’ Residence in Roursesrorp K.C.B. 
With 2 Maps and 142 Illustrations. 2 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION in 


in the of CALVIN, By J. H, Merte D'Avupicnt, D.D. 
I. and II. 8vo. 


7. 
THE CHORALE-BOOK for ENGLAND. 


The Hymns translated C. Winkwortn; the Tunes, for Four Voices, 
compiled, &c. by W. Sternpate Bennett and by Orro GoLpscumipr. 
Fep, 4to, 10s. 6d. 


A GLIMPSE of the WORLD. By the Author 


of “ Amy Herbert,” “ The Experience of Life,” &c. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


9. 
LECTURES on the HISTORY of ENG- 


*,* Lecture V., comprising the with a Map of Scotland in 
the “Thirteenth Century and a Plan of the Battle of Bannockburn, completing Vol. I., 
with a Copious Index, will be published immediately. 


10. 


JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE on a GEOR- 
GIAN PLANTATION in 1838-1839. mY Frances ANNE oo 


il. 


THE LIFE of AMELIA  SIEVEKING. 


Translated from the German, with the Author's sanction, AA CATHERINE 
Winxwortn. Post 8vo. (Jn a few days. 


THE PRINCIPLES of CHARITABLE 


WORK—Love, Truth, and Order—as set forth in the Writings of Ametia 
StevekinG, Foundress of the Female Society for the Care of the Sick and Poor 
Hamburg. Post 8vo, (Un a few days. 


13. 
HISTORY of the SUPERNATURAL in all 


AGES and NATIONS, in all CHURCHES, CHRISTIAN and toe 
Demonstrating a Universal Faith. By Wittiam Howitt. 2 vols. post 8vo 


THE PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA 


Examined. Right Rev. Joun Wittiam Corenso, D.D., 
Bishop of Natal, Part I., 6s.; Parr II., 7s. 6d. 


15. 
HEAT considered as a MODE of MOTION: 


a Course of Twelve Lectures, delivered at the oo epee. By Joun 
Tyxpatt, F. R.S. With 100 llustrations. Crown 8vo. 


A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the 


Allied Branches of other Sciences. By H. Warts, B.A., F.C.S. In 16 thiy 
Parts, each 5s. Pants I, and II. now ready, 


LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, & ©O., 14 LUDGATE, HILL. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MESSRS. TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Works in the Press. 


DEEP WATERS. A Novel. Miss ANNA | 
* Misrepresentation, 


Drury, Author of * wel. B fortune,” &c. 3 vols. 
post 8v0. 


THE GREEK CHRISTIAN POETS, and 


the ENGLISH POETS. By Exizaneru Barrett Browninc. Fep. 8vo. 5s. | 


LIFE in the SOUTH, from the Commencement 


of the War. By a Birockapep Supssct. Being a Social History of 
those who took part in the Battles, from a personal acquaintance with them all | 
their own Homes. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 


nee with mai in the 
t calculated to throw ox on the social and status, both both of the and | 


masters in the South.” —Observer. 


THE LIFE of LORD BOLINGBROKE, 


Secretary of State in the Reign of Queem Anne, By Tuomas Mashmews. | 
Demy 8vo. 
“This volume is a valuable contribution to biographical literature. Mr. Macknizht has 


ted ith the most view 
us of the character of Bolingbroke that has yet 


This day, Second Edition. 


ROBA DI ROMA. By W. Srory. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


“Till Rome shall fall, the Cay of the Seven Hills will be inexhaustible as a muateet of 
Ynterest. ‘Roba di Roma’ contains the gatherings of an honest observer and a real artist. ... 
which contains every 


| LOT way bee! to entitle it to a place of honour on the shelf 
ver of Italy's Rome-books."’—A thenceum, 


THE LIFE and TIMES of ST. PESNARD, | 


Abbot of Clairvaux. By J. Correr Morison. Demy 8vo. 14s. 
“Mr. Mesious writes in good honest petchran- gem clearly and forcibly, and worthy of his brilliant | 


cen wor as literally possi! worl of to-day as that an, xandre 
in the world of fact."—Saturday Review. . 


TAXATION: Its Levy and Ex iture, Past | 


and Future. pane an our Financial By Sir S. Moron | 
Pero, Bart., M.P. for Fimebury. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS DURING the 


PRESENT CENTURY. By Captain Wavte Jervis, M.P. Post 8vo. 3s. Gd. 
“ An interesting and valuable little work.”"—London Review. 


TALES of ALL COUNTRIES. Second 


Series. By AntHony Trottore, Author of “ Doctor Thorne,” “ Orley Farm,” 
&c. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ORLEY FARM. By Trotuore. 


With 40 Illustrations by J. E. Millais, A.R.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 22s. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. The 

Illustrated Library Edition. Beautifully printed, post 8vo, and carefully revised 

the Original Ilustrations. Now Issuing ia “Monthly 
Already Published. 


PICKWICK PAPERS. 43 Mlustrations. 2 vols. 15s, 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 39 Mlustrations. 2 vols. 15s. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 40 Illustrations. 2 vols. 15s. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 36 Illustrations. 2 vols. 15s. 
BARNABY RUDGE. 36 Illustrations. 2 vols. 15s. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. 39 Illustrations. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 
OLIVER TWIST. 24 Illustrations. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 
DOMBEY AND SON. 39 Illustrations. 2 vols. 15s. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 40 Mlustrations. 2 vols. 1 
PICTURES FROM ITALY, and AMERICAN Ni 

1 vol. 7s. 6d. 
BLEAK HOUSE. 40 Illustrations. 2 vols, 15s. 
LI'TLE DORRIT. 40 Mlustrations. 2 vols. 15s. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 17 Illustrations. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 16 Mlustrations. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


8 Mlustrations. 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
Uniform Edition, crown 8vo. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION ; a History. 2 vols. 12s. | 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS and SPEECHES, With Elucidations 
and Connecting Narrative. 3 vols. 18s: 

LIFE of JOHN STERLING—LIFE of SCHILLER. 1 vol. 6s. 

CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 4 vols. 24s. 

SARTOR RESARTUS—HERO-WORSHIP. 1 vol. 6s. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 vol. 6s. 

CHARTISM—PAST and PRESENT. | vol. 6s. 

TRANSLATIONS of GERMAN ROMANCE. 1 vol. 6s. 

WILHELM MEISTER. By Goerne. A Translation. 2 vols. 12s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


In the press, 2 vols. 8vo. 


|ABEOKUTA, and an EXPLORATION of 


the CAMEROON MOUNTAINS. Ricuanv F. Buarox, Author of 

In the press, 3 vols. 
CAPTAIN DANGEROUS. By GerorcE 
Avevsrus Sara, Author of “ Dutch Pictures,” &c. (Ready April 10. 


Ready in April, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


“MY WANDERINGS in WEST AFRICA; 


from Liverpool to Fernando Po. By a F.R.G.S. 


In the press, 3 vols. 
“TAKEN UPON TRUST. By the Author 
of “ Recommended to Mercy.” 
In the press, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“ALTOGETHER WRONG. By the Author 


of “ The World's Furniture.” 
In the press, New Edition, uniform with “Guy Livingstone,” 6s. 


BARREN HONOUR. 


“ Guy Livingstone,” “ Sword and Gown,” &c. 
Works just published, and in Circulation at all the 
Libraries. 


NOTICE.—AURORA FLOYD, by the Author 


of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” the Fifth Edition, is now ready st the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
Now ready, Eighth Edition, 3 vols. 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. By the 
oy galloping novel i like good gallop, to be. deg 


This day, at every Library, 3 vols. 


THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCHYARD. 


By J. Suxnipan Fanv. 


Now ready, at every Library, 3 vols. 


TANGLED SKEIN. By Axpanyy 


BLANQUE. 
Now ready, the 5s. Edition of 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. By the Author of 


* Barren Honour,” “ Sword and Gown.” 
Now ready, 2 vols. 


THE LITERATURE of SOCIETY. By 


Grace Waarron, one of the Authors of “ The Queens of Society,” &c. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 1 vol. 8vo. 


THE PUBLIC LIFE of LORD MACAULAY. 


By Farpericx Arnotp, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 


is ‘ Public Lit of Macaulay’ is rendered more valuable from the citations which, —— 
bee: ractically ie to the 


bate, 
very tew exceptions, have m taken from writings unknown, or pi 


al read nd the aul has rescued fro m possible oblivion some importan 
fateresting for their intrinsic merit and their biographical value." —Ovecrver- 


Now ready, 2 vols. 11s. 


DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA. | Trans- 


lated into English in the Metre and Triple Rhyme of the Original. By Mrs. Ramsay. 


LONDON: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET. 


NOTICE.—The HISTORY of the BRITISH 


NAVY, from the Earliest Era to the Present Time. By C. D. Yoror, Esq., Author of 
“The Life of the Duke of Wellington.” 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Charts, and a 
Portrait of H.R.H. Prince Alfred. Dedicated, by permission, to the Queen. Will be 
ready on Wednesday next, April 1. 

The Author has had the assistance of all the Official Despatches and other Documents 
at the Admiralty. 


NOTICE.—The LIFE and TIMES of SIR 


JAMES GRAHAM. By Tornens M'Courzaca, Esq., late M.P. for Great Yarmouth. 
Volume II. Now ready at all the Libraries. 
The Work complete, 2 vols. with Portrait on Steel, 8vo. 32s. 


NOTICE.—The SOUTH AS IT IS; or, 


Twenty Years’ Experience in the Southern States of Amcrica, is now ready. Post 8vo. 8s. 


NOTICE.—MILDRINGTON the BARRIS- 


TER, the New Novel, 2 vols., is now ready at all the Libraries. 


NOTICE.—WAITING for the VERDICT, 


the New Novel by the Author of“ Anne Sherwood.” is now ready at every Library 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 6 BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


By the Author of. 
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BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


The APRIL NUMBER contains: 


CARDINAL POLE; or, The Days of Philip and Mary. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
BOOK ITI.—Chaps. I. to IV. 


II. MR. GRIMSHAW'’S LITTLE LOVE-AFFAIR. By Cosrerxo. 
Ill. A SUMMER IN AMERICA. By Carraiw Baoox J. Kxicut.—Cuar. XII. and Last. 


Again. 
IV. SOLITUDE IN CROWDS. By Mowxsnoop. 
V. SAUNTERINGS IN STAMBOUL AND ITS SUBURBS. By Wiuttam Kxicar. 
VI. MODERN MARRIAGES A LA MODE. Parr VIII. 
VII. THE CHANNEL ISLES AND THEIR LEGENDS. Paar II. 
VIII. A VOICE FROM POLAND. Osrnoren«a. 
IX. NEW YEAR'S DAY IN PARIS. By Iaevenice 
X. QUEEN DAGMAR, THE SEA-KING'S BRIDE. Py W.S.G. 
XI. A BRUSH WITH THE BRIGANDS. 


CHAPMAN & ITALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. with fine Portraits from Sir Joshua Reynolds, &c. 30s. 


MEMOIRS, JOURNALS, and CORRESPONDENCE 


of the Rev. Dr. THOMAS SEDGWICK WHALLEY from 1780 to 1825. 
Comprising his Correspondence with Mrs. Siddons, a Piozzi, Mrs. Hannah 
More, Miss Seward, and other Literary Celebrities. By the Rev. Hu D. 
Wickuam, Rector of Horsington, Somersetshire. 
- Sorento sketches, i now and then with 
is lively and n a 


as almost to recall the more farcical bits of Molitre. 
Saturday Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF 
NEWCASTLE, K&.G. 


In 8vo0. Illustrations, 15s. 


NARRATIVE of a SUCCESSFUL EXPLORATION 


through the INTERIOR of AUSTRALIA, from Melbourne to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. From the Journals of Wituram Joun Wits. Edited by his 
Father, Wittiam WILLs. 


“ Daring, observant, and manly, 


the scene, and his | potions tell te story 
of a life which many an English you Atheneum. 


take for his model.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Costents von Apri. No. DVIII. 


I. A FIRST BRITISN LEGATION IN JAPAN. 
Il. THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. By the Author of * East Lynne.” Part XIX, 
Ill. RICHARD CROMWELL. By Sim Narnantec. 
IV. THE FIRST TEMPTATION. By Cvevs Revprxc. 
V. PASSAGE OF TIE COL DU GEANT, FROM CHAMOUNTK, IN sez. 
VI. GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. A Tale ofthe Day, Part XXVII. 
VII. THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 
VIII. THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA. 
IX. WITCHCRAFT AND THE CHURCIL 
X. A PAGE OR TWO ON GREECE. 
MI. PARIS IN TILE LAST CENTURY. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


THE EASTER NUMBER OF TIE 


CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY MAGAZINE, 


APRIL 1863, is now ready, with !0 Illustrations, is. 


CONTENTS 


THE AFFINITIES OF AGE AND YOUTH. (Illustrated by TI. S. Marks.) 
MARY MAGDALENE: an Easter Poem. (Illustrated by J. D. Watson.) 
‘THE FALSEHOOD OF EXTREMES; or, the Story of the Monk Ernestus. (With 
2 Illustrations by H. C, Selous.) 
ON yt AND LIVING BEINGS: Fondistenes of the Essential Characters of 
Living Beings from the First Creatio: 
THE A ty AND TIMES OF THOMAS. A BECKET. Part I. From his Birth 
0 the Council of Clarendon. (Illustrated by Charles Green.) 
Two DANISH INVASIONS. 
EASTER-TIDE : its Origin, Customs, and Traditions. (With 2 Illustrations.) 
UNSEEN WATCHERS. (The Royal Closet, St. Gew.r c's Chapel, Windsor, March 
10, 1863.) (Illustrated by A. Claxton.) 
THE FISH THAT SWALLOWED JONAH. (With an Illustration.) 
BLACK PETER'S CONVERSION. Chaps. IV. and V. (Illustrated by T. Morten.) 
LADIES’ WORK IN A COUNTRY PARISH : the Aim of every Effort. 
A MOURNER’S EASTER HOPES, 
SUNDAY THOUGHTS FOR WEEK-DAY PRACTICE: 
The Fear of Deat 
Death the Minister of Life. 


LONDON: JAMES HOGG & SONS, 9 AND 10 ST. BRIDE'S AVENUE, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 
AND THE BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. XLII. (completing Vol. 7), for APRIL 1863, is now ready. 


CONTENTS : 
I. or, Sunken Rocks. By Joux Author of “ Lorenzo Benoni,” 
Ir, CHILDREN or ‘ISRAEL. By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
iil. IDEAL OF A LOCAL GOVERNMENT FOR THE METROPOLIS. By Tomas 


Harx. 
Iv. sone ACCOUNT OF THE VILLAGE OF INVERQUOICH. By Joux Bex, 
unior. 


V. TWO UNPUBLISHED POEMS. By the late W. Smxey Warxrn. 
VI. MY UNCLE AND HIS HOUSE: a Story of Danish Life. By M. Gotpscusrr. 
VII. SIR CHARLES LYELL ON THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
VIL, * BE JUST AND FEAR NOT." By the Dean or Cantennvar. 
IX. A BEWITCHED KING. By Sir Joux Bowarna. 
X. MARGINALIA OF LORD MACAULAY. By the Rev. James Hawurowx, D.D. 
XI, POLAND OF VIENNA. By J.T. Aupy, LL.D., Regius 


XII. SERVIA IN 1363. By Pari Cuxisricn, Servian Senator. 
Vol. VII. will be published on April 4, price 7s. 6d. 


Vols. I. to VI. are now published, > gamed bound in 
cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


MACMILLAN & CO., CAMBRIDGE; 
AND %3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVL:>;T GARDEN, LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSMEN, AND AT THE RAILWAY STATIONS, 


post 4to. 2s. 


ust published, 

(CHRONOLOGICAL ‘aa GENEALOGICAL TABLES, ilhis- 

trative of English History. Comprising Fift Tables of Batti ieges their 
Results, Two "Tables of Treaties with rteen By 
ues Contis, B.A. Dy the same Author, Fifth Thousand, 5s. 6d 

iL. and COLLEGE HISTORY of ENGLAND, contain Chapters 
Covernment, Literature, Commerce, Manners and Customs, 
London: & Co. 


With 50 beautiful Illustrations by Wolff and Zwecker, 21s. 


BALDWIN’S AFRICAN HUNTING and ADVEN- 


TURES from NATAL to the ZAMBESI FALLS. 


“ As amusing as * Robi Crusoe.’ Ath 
A hunting epic in prose.” —Spectator. 
“ Full of famous adventure." —Lxraminer. 
Will be read with thrilling interest. "Morning Post. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE ‘aTaes OF “THE INITIALS” AND “ QUITS,” 


Early in April will be published, 2 vols. 21s. 


AT ODDS. By the Author of “The Initials” and 


Quits.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE NEW STORY OF NAVAL ADVENTURE. 


THE BRIGANTINE, by James Pascor, is published 


this day. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


COMPLETION OF MR. MAY’S CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND, 
Since the Accession of George III. 1760—1860. 
By THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, C.B. 


| “A most valuable contributiontoEng- ; “It is scarcely possible to over-rate the 
| lish history.’’—Spectator. | amount or valve of the information con- 

“Mr. May’s History may be regarded | tained in Mr. May's able and important 
as a continuation of Hallam’s; but with | volume.”—JVestminster Review. 


this great advantage, that as it treats of 
matters which come more closely within 
the cognisance of the present generation, 
so is it calculated to be more popular and 
more universally read.”"—London Review. 
“Mr. May is entitled to the greatest 
praise for the care with which be has 
collected from both hundreds of cumbrous 
volumes, insignificant pamphlets, reports 
of speeches and newspaper articles, the 
materials requisite for his work.” 
Examiner. 


“ Two volumes, which will henceforth 
be as indispensable as Mr. Hallam’s to 
every student of Englich constitutional 
history.” —dicader. 


“ This History is in our opinion worthy 
of a place beside the great work of Haliam. 
We recognise in it the same careful and 
conscientious industry which characterizes 
the elder historian, and in the matter of 
sty superiority is, perhaps, with 
Mr. May.” —Athenaum. 


*,* A New and revised Edition of the Tirst Volume is nearly ready, 


LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., 4 LUDGATE HILI.. 


SYLVIA’S 


In a few days, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


By Mrs. GASKELL, 
Author of “The Life cf Charlotte Bront,” “Mary Barton,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


| SECOND EDITION OF MRS.GASEELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


LOVERS. 


~ 


NEW NOVEL. 


Just ready, with 2 Illustrations, post 8vo. 


. THE STORY OF ELIZABETH. 


(REPRINTED FROM THE “ CORNHILL MAGAZINE.” 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., & CORNHILL. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[March 98, 1863. 


Third Edition, corrected, with Appendix Incorporated, 21s. 


A COPIOUS PHRASEOLOGICAL 
ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON. 


Founded on a by J. W. Priidersdorff, Ph, Dr. 
aylor Institution, Oxford. 
REVISED, ENLARGED, AND IMPROVED By THE 


Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and 


HENRY BROWNE, M.A. 
Vicar of Pevensey, and Prebendary of Chichester. 


A Prospectus, with Specimen Page, may be had of the Publishers. 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON, 


THE CAMBRIDGE EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 


This day, handsomely printed and bound, 8vo. Vol. I . 10s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by WILLIAM G. CLARK, M.A., and JOHN GLOVER, M.A. 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The Text of this Edition is based on a thorough collation of the Four Folios and of all the 
Quarto Editions of the separate plays and of ee gies editions ane commentaries. All the 
results of this collation are “yet at the foot of the page us presenting to the reader, ina 
compact form, a complete view of the critical materials out of which the text of Shakespeare is 
formed. The work will be com completed in Kight volumes, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. each, published at 
intervals of four months. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Just published, Is. ; by post, is. 2d. 


VINDICATIONS OF COLENSO. 


By the Author of “The Eclipse of Faith.” 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN «& CO. 


New Work on the Bible, by Rev. Mr. Trail, of Glasgow. 


Just published, in a neat vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 
THE 


LITERARY CHARACTERISTICS 


AND 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE BIBLE. 


By the Rev. W. TRAIL, A.M. 
Author of “ The Christian Graces,” “ Unseen Realities,” &c. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 


COMPLETION OF DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 


Just published, Vol. XV. (the last) 4s. 6d. of the 


WORKS OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 
THE ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 


Conrainine: 


BIOGRAPHIES contributed to the “ Encyclopzdia Brittanica” 
(Shakespeare, Pope, Goethe, and Schiller). 


A TORY’S Account of TORYISM, WHIGGISM, and 


RADICALIS) 
AN UN PUBLISHED PAPER on the POLITICAL PARTIES 
Accompanied by a complete General Index. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 


New Edition, illustrated with Maps and Engraviugs, free by post, 2s. 6d. 


WHERE SHALL WE GO? 


A Guide to the Healthiest and most Beautiful Watering Places 
in the British Islands, , 


Taclading all the seeking a y or 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


SHIP-BUILDING AND STHAM-SHIPS. 


Just published, New Edition (the Second), revised and enlarged, Ato. cloth, Ill l, 14s. 


SHIP-BUILDING IN IRON AND 
WOOD. 


By ANDREW MURRAY, 
Inspector of Machinery of H.M. Dockyard, Portsmouth. 


STEAM-SHIPS. 


By ROBERT MURRAY, C.E. 
Government Examiner of Engineers for the Mercantile Marine. 


MUDIE’ S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


mania ¥ Copies fue) the Best Works of the Season, and of the past Twerity Years, are in Circu- 
lation aw 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW RD STREET. 
Branxcu Esrasuisuments: MANCHESTER AND BIRMINGHAM. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NOTICE. 


C. E. MUDIE begs to inform the Public that he is now prepared to bg And One Hundred 
Volumes at one time, of Books suitable for Facto: Warehouses, ‘own and Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, at the unusually low rate of Ten Guineas per Annum, 
Catalogues will be forwarded on application. 
New Oxford Street, March 28, 1863. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 


The April Number stage LIBRARY will be be costly nex 
It will forwarded pos' n, to 
Literary Institutions an and Boo Clubs the Kingdom 
New Oxford Street, March 28, 1863. 


THE NEW PHILOSOPHICAL ROMANCE.—NEWBY, PUBLISHER. 


THE FIRST TEMPTATION. 


Translated from the German by Mrs. WILLIAM R. WILDE. 

“ This is in every respect the most remarkable novel of our time. It is truly a philosophical 
romance, and will be be thoroughly and as dealing severe 
pm at Strauss and Hegel, an others of hers. Moreover, to the 

eral reader it will be found ts 


GRACE, OF GLENHOLME. 


A Novel. By W. PLATT, Esq.. Author of “ Yorke House,” 

“ Mr. Piatt, like his relative, Baron Platt, is evidently a man of consi¢ rarabte talent, and 
writes like a scholar and a person who has studied human nature. ‘This novel contains beauti- 
pictures, full of touches of feeling = will on the reader's mind long 

1 by the vels of the day is forgotten." — Globe. 


NOBLY “FALSE. 


* A novel which, for sound i ay 1 € of clear ideas and just 
principles, is far above the general run of works rin ver. 

* Beneath the continual excitement which ‘recommends it to the novel reader, lurk philo- 
sophy, pathos, and power of the highest order.” —Evening Mail. 


Ready this day, unifurm with “Irish History and Irish Character," post 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


THE EMPIRE: 
A Series of Letters published in * The Daily News,” 1862, 1863. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH. 


OXFORD AND LONDON: JOHN HENRY & JAMES PARKER. 


NEW POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NUPTIALS 
OF BARCELONA.” 


Now ready at all the Libraries, crown 8vo. 6s, 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF THE 


BEAUTIES 0F TROPICAL SCENERY 
SKETCHES 


OF 


OBJECTS OF INTEREST. 


WITH NOTES, HISTORICAL AND EXPLANATORY. 


Observer. 
“ The natural splendour of the islands of the Western Archipelago, and the richness of their 
productions, certainly afford abundant sources of inspiration to the poet; and we very fairly 
congratulate the author upon the successful manner in which he has treated the various 
subjects that he has selected for the outpourings of his graceful muse.” 


Morning Post. 
“ He has all the feeling and much of the art of a true poet. His illustrations are always 
happy, and often striking. ..... His work contains many beauties, and will convey a more 


striking picture of the characteristics of West Indian scenery than the most laboured 
descriptions of prose writers, from Edwards to Southey.” 


Lloyd’s, Edited by Blanchard Jerrold. 
© The author has a poetic temperament, great felicity of versification, and a keen, zestful 
admiration of the beauties of nature ; and so spirited, graceful, and warm is the verse in which 
he sings of tropical glories, that he rouses the enthusiasm of the reader, and bears him trium- 
phantly through his volume. We propose to give our readers 4 few examples of the author's 


vivid painting.” 


EDINBURGH; ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 


LONDON : ROBERT HARDWICKE, 102 PICCADILLY. - 
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March 28, 1868,] 


The Saturday Review. 


3 vols. 8vo. 


LIVES OF LORD CASTLEREAGH 
SIR CHARLES STEWART, 


Second and Third Marquesses of Londonderry. 
From the Gricinal of the Family, and other sow 


Carmpaigns of 1813 and 1814 14 in Germany and cod’ and ofthe full Account of the 


By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L., 
Author of the “ History of Europe.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


In 8yo, 12s, 


STUDIES IN ROMAN LAW; 


With Comparative Views of the Laws of France, England, and 
Scotland. 


By Lord MACKENZIE, 
One of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GRAVENHURST 


Or, Thoughts on Good and Evil. 
By WILLIAM SMITH, 
Author of “ Thorndale,” &c. 


“One of those rare books which, being filled with noble and beautiful thoughts, deserve an 
attentive thoughtful perusal.” — Westminster Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Fourth Edition. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
THOMAS AIRD., 


Complete Edition, fep. 8vo. 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Atlas in folio, 30s. 


ITALIAN IRRIGATION: 


A RBEPORT 
ADDRESSED TO 
TUEL HON. THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 
ON THE 
Agricultural Canals of Piedmont and Lombardy ; 
WITH 
A Sketch of the Irrigation System of Northern and Central India, 


By Lieut.-Col. BAIRD SMITH, C.B. 


WILLIAM BLACK WOOD & SONS, [EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


WORKS ON AGRICULTURE, &e. 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


THE BOOK of the FARM. By Henry Srernens, F.R.S.E. 
2 vols. royal 8vo. with Engravings, half-bound, £3. 
* The best practical book I have ever met with.” —Professor Johnston. 


THE BOOK of FARM BUILDINGS: their Arrangement | and 


Construction. By Henry Sreruens, F. a S.E., —— of the “ Book of the Farm,” &c.; 
and R. S. Burn, Engineer. Royal 8vo. pp. Illustrated with 1045 Engravings, 
half-bound, £1 Ils. 6d. 


THE BOOK of FARM IMPLEMENTS and MACHINES. By 


James Suicut and R. 8. Burx. by Henry Srernens, F.R.S.E. Royal 8vo. 
with 875 Engravings, half-bound, £2 2s 


THE BOOK of the GARDEN. By Cartes M‘Intosn. 2 | 
vols. royal 8vo. with | 1055 Engravings, half- 7s. 6d. Boch vol. sold — | ¥ 


viz.: Vol. L, A and ¢ 103.; “Vol. 
£1 17s. 6d. 


..""—Gardeners’ Chroni 


ay. We feel justified in — M'Intosh’s two excellent volumes to the notice of | 


THE FORESTER. James Browx, Wood-Manager to the 
Earl of oF Pe: eat greatly enlarged, roy: yal 8vo. with numerous Engravings 
on 

wsful gue to rod arboricltuein the English language ”"—Lindley’s Gardeners’ 


FARM ACCOUNTS: A Practical System of farm 
being recommended in * Book e Farm” F.R.S 
Kajal Also, Seven Folio Account-Books, constructed in accordanes’ with 
ystem. 22s. 
tation , that of the m: stems of keeping Accounts hich 
bear com: with th this." Bell's Messenger 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


BRADBURY & EVANS, 


11 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, B.C, 


8 vols, large 8vo. £3 16s. 6d., handsomely bound in cloth, illustrated with many hundred 
‘Woodcuts and Steel Engravings, 


AND DEDICATED TO 


‘| HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
CHARLES KNIGHT’S 
POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


a FROM THE AUTHOR'S POSTSCRIPT TO VOLUME VIII. 


“In the Introduction to my First Volume I have stated the circumstances which led me to 
entertain the ides of a book that might be for purposes of 


| may presume to nt hy , that my desire to produce such a book has been weleomed in amanner 
| far beyond my hope—I fear beyond my descr t. Whilst the Prine of Wales was pursuing his 
| studies at the U moped of Cambridge, my History was used as a text-book, and was quoted 
and recommended b; Tie ie e Rev. Charles Kingsley. the Professor of Modern History, in the course 
| of Lectures His Ro e € 
Pp —combine to seas this compliment most gratetu tome. It 
me the consolation of believing that, whatever Pinlon the eroane a8 and deficiencies of m under- 
taking, it has been recognised 
endeavour to write the His 


Work separately in Volumes. Vols. I. to VI. 9s. each ; Vol. VIT. 10s. 
and Vol. VILL. 12s. Also in Parts. Parts to LIV. ls. each; Parts LV. to enc 


Russia in the Time of Peter the Great. 


This day is published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


THE DIARY OF AN AUSTRIAN 
SECRETARY OF LEGATION 


AT THE COURT OF MOSCOW IN THE REIGN OF CZAR PETER THE GREAT. 
Together with a Narrative of the Dangerous Rebellion of the Strelitz, &c. 
Translated by Count MACDONNEL. 


Mr. Russell’s American Diary. 


2 vols. post gvo. 2!s. 


MY DIARY NORTH AND SOUTH; 


Or, PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, ri 
By W. H. RUSSELL, Esq., LL.D. 


“Distinct as to. mate lade. and in many places yg to tone ffom his Letters, Mr. 
Russell's * is the of the mat ay sketches of American society published since the 
rupture af the Union. 


Wew Work by the Author of “ Bast Lynne,” &c. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “ East Lynne,” “The Chanvings,” &c. &c. 
“* Verner's Pride’ is a first-rate novel.”"—Sun. 


New Story by the Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” “Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” &c. 


ELEANOR’S VICTORY, 


Is now in course of publication in 
“ONCE A WHEBEK.” 


RE-ISSUE OF PUNCH, 


FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT IN 1811 TO THE END OF 1860. 


In Volumes, 5s. boards, uncut, monthly; and in double Volumes, 10s. 6d. cloth gilt, every 
other month. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
Boards, 5s. each, Vols. | to 25. Cloth, gilt edges :— 
. d. 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH ; and 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


Vols. 18 and 
Vols. 20 and 21 (1851)... 
Vols. 22 and 23 (1852) 


*,* Any Volume or Double Volume may always be had separately. 


“ The complete re-issue of ‘ Punch,’ a publication which has come out consecutively week by 
week for upwards of twenty years, isin its way one of the Curiosities of Literature.” '—Times. 


This day is published, price Sixpence, 
A MARRIAGE MEMORIAL. 
VERSE AND PROSE. 

By TOM TAYLOR, Esq. M.A. 


OF THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS 
OF WALES, MARCH 10, 1863 
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REVIEW 


The Saturday Review. 


[March 28, 1863. 


JAMES lL. 


DENMAN, 


WINE MERCHANT, 


65 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


DIRECTS ATTENTION TO THE 


WINES OF 


HUNGARY. 


“ No life without phosphor.” —Kixtzisky, pp. 15-16 of Winz Report, 


WHITE WINES. 
Admirably ada or dinner, being light, pure, dry, and free from acidity 
conned with the full high aroma of the Rhine wines. : 
(Bottles included) per Doz, 


Villany Muscat... 


Pesther cc « SB 
Bomlauer Ausiese SES. 

Szamorodny (dry Tokay) . ... 428, 


Any of the above in Pints 4s. per Two Dozen extra. 


RED WINES. 


Possessing all the characteristics of the finer sorts of French Claret, and 
containing great body without acidity. 

(Bottles included) per Doz. 
Adlerberger Ofner, recommended ......... 248. 
Menes, exceedingly stout and full-bodied . ...... 28s, 
Erlaure, high-flavoured ditto . . 288, 

Any of the above in Pints 4s. per Two Dozen extra. 


SWEET WINES. 
Meneser Ausbruch. . 
Tokay-Imperial .. . 
Ditto ditto Du Krone 


. tainin 


Hungary.—The equitable readjustment of the wine duties finally made by the 
Ch llor of the Excheq admitting wines below 26° of spirit instead of 18° as first 
enacted, has enabled me to import and supply the stout and superior growths of this 
country without any advance in price, and it is with increased satisfaction that I an- 
nounce the cordial approval of those of my friends who have tried them. All writers 
on the capability and resources of Hungary express their surprise at the quantity 
annually produced, being no less than 360 millions of gallons, constituting her one of 
the largest wine-growing regions in Europe; and it is further deserving of remark, 
that Hungary and Greece are the only countries of any note that have hitherto escaped 
the oidium. The character of the red class may be described as a stout Burgundy, 
with a full Claret flavour, and generally they are stronger than cither French or Rhenish 
wines. The main reason for this may be sought in the species of grape, in the pecu- 
liarities of the soil, in the exceptional climate of the country, and finally, perhaps, in 
the fact that in Hungary the vineyards occupy the sunny slopes of hich elevation. 

The very general interest manifested by my statements regarding the specific 
character of the Hungarian wines has induced me to obtain still further particulars 
respecting them, and I feel much pleasure in exercising the privilege afforded me of 
submitting to your notice the following analysis of various wines undertaken by Dr. 
Wn. Kletzinsky, an eminent analytical physician of Vienna, with a view, if possible, 
to supplement from other sources the useful qualities of Malaga wine. He informs 
us that “The rather considerable i di of phosph of in Malaga 
wine is one of the causes which secured for it the great celebrity it possesses 
as to its intrinsic worth; and from the undoubtedly great nutritive powers of 
the phosphate upon the system of the nerves, bones, and muscles, it can easily 
be understood why Malaga wine became almost the only one officially acknow- 
ledged to be the wine for convalescents. During a succession of inquiries into 
the definition and quantity of the free acid, the extract, and the alcoholic percentage of 
some warranted-genuine sorts of wine, I di ed that the phosphate magnesia always 
forms an essential part of the wine, without any difference as to the country or year of 
its growth, its standing-place, goodness, or age ; but that the quantity of the phosphoric 
salt in the wines is subject to important variations, in a sure and direct proportion to 
the degree of the goodness of the wine ; so much so, that the quantity of this salt affords 
perhaps a surer test of the goodness of the wine, than the analysis of the extract or the 
alcohol itself. Heretofore we have had heavy wines, possessing a high quantity of 
extracts; strong wines with high quantities of alcohol; light wines with a scanty 
extract ; and weak wines having only a little alcohol. Each of these categories had its 
rightful designation and its dietetic circumference. To the arthritic patient the heavy 
wines would be fatal ; for the sufferers from calculi it would be as dangerous to use 
wine of an oxalic sourness, as for those affected with tubercles the strong wines. Now 
to these three main principles has been joined a fourth,—the quantity of the phosphate, 
The phosphor is for the organic nature such a precious element that everything able 
to furnish it should be held worthy of being encompassed within the halo of its own 
bi-chemical glory. The relative contents of phosphor in the wine must therefore 
influence aright the judgrvent as to its dietetic merits in general, and especially its 


therapeutic indication. 
“ No life without phosphor.” 4 
“ As to the nature and degrees of diseases in which the use of wines rich in phos- 
phoric acid are proved to be most beneficial, it is particularly in the convalescence 


from typhus, exhausting perspirations, the so-called , and the immense 
number of those multinominal chronic pains which chemically originate from the 
deprivation of the body of the phosphoric acid, and slightly affecting the system of the 
bones or the muscles, the glands aud fibres in scrofulous persons, or even the peri- 
pheric and central system of the nerves. These diseases never can be cured by calci- 
nated oyster shells, bone ashes, ostcolith, apatit, or the mineralogical phosphorite, or 
by any other kind of an organic phosphoric acid or cold application. The doses of all 
these bodies would pass through and leave the intestine quite untouched, without 
effecting a resorption, still less an assimilation. 

“ The wines quoted in the following table were examined as to—1° their extract ; 
2° their strength in alcohol ; 3° their per centage of phosphoric acid.” 


Phos- 

_ Briinner Strasse (Austria) «| 0°9945 1:98 9 0°57 
Veeslau do. | 09943 1°75 | 11 1:12 
Hockheim - | 09998 10 1:72 
| Cincinnati(U.S.) . 09942 312 | 12 1:56 
Chateau Latitte 372 | 12 2°02 
Cape Wine ef 1:°0628 | 20°12 15 215 
Tinto di Rota . e ° - | 1:0782 | 21°57 12 2°25 
Champagne. ° 10083 4°57 7 1:27 
Santorin (Greece) . 1:0025 5°22 | 12 3°26 
Madeira (straw wine) . 1:0081 852 | 22 875 
Sherry . «| 628 | 18 8°72 
Cypras 876 | 12 3-25 
Buda (Hungary) . . 09981 324) 11 375 
Erlaure do. + lie - | 1:0127 624 | 10 3°99 
Ofner do. | 09983 5°25 il 3°74 
Malaga (finest quality) . -| 10541 | 1815 | 16 4:12 
Ménes (Hengery} 10296 | 1117 | 105 4°52 
Tokaj, 1827, do . . «| 10257] 1035 | 11 4°89 
Tokaj, 1834, do . 10316] 11:23 ] 11 4°98 


Such are the valuable demonstrations of Dr. W. Kletzinsky, and their announcement 
occasioned a strong sensation among the medical men of Germany. It attracted notice 
= the Baron Liebig, the greatest authority in modern chemistry, who writes 
thus :— 

“Munich, April 18, 1861. 

“‘Not long ago I read Dr. Kletzinsky’s analytical article, and my belief is that the 
Hungarian wines, whose generous qualities I fully appreciate, have over other wines a 
particular restorative virtue, to be attributed to the phosphoric acid which they contain. 
In a dietetical point of view, it must be taken into consideration that the Hungarian 
wines are generally richer in alcohol than the Bordeaux wines. 

(Signed) “J. LIEBIG, M. Pa.” 


WINE REPORT FOR 1863 AND DETAILED PRICED LIST OF TWENTY-EIGHT PAGES POST FREE. a” 
Cross Cheques, “ Bank of London.” Post-office Orders payable at General Post-office. 
ALL WINES IN CASKS CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY RAILWAY STATION IN ENGLAND. Ges 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 


pup SOLE CONSIGNEE TO THE SOCIHTH VINICOLE DE L’ILE DE SANTORIN, GREECE, 
65 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C., LONDON. 


WINE MERCHANT, 


i County of 


Published 
—Saturday, March 2, 1863. 
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